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Secure because they. know 


Happy family scenes too often and too suddenly can change to grini tragedy. A leniling 
institution can offer no finer service than to help secure a family’s future with Federal’s 


Mortgage Redemption Insurance. 


Federal has 
a flexible plan 
you can use... 
profitably: 


Delay is costly and unnecessary. 
You should get full details of our 
Mortgage Redemption Plans now. 
The growing list of prominent finan- 
cial institutions we serve from coast 
to coast is visible evidence, not only 
of today’s progressive trend, but of 
the fact that our plans meet widely 
varied requirements, successfully. 

We provide complete life insur- 


ance protection to pay the mortgage 
in full, either with or without acci- 


dent and health coverage. 


Suggestions made by lenders 
themselves have shaped the Plans we 
now offer. They are professionally 
engineered to simplify all service 
features for the participating institu- 
tions. Recommendation of a Plan 
for you is made after careful study 
of your operations and your wishes. 

For a home lender, Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance lessens home 
mortgage risks at no cost to your in- 
stitution. It removes the natural fears 
of a family undertaking what is nor- 
mally its largest financial obligation. 
It is persuasive proof of friendly 
interest in your customer’s welfare. 


Federal also offers low-cost, indi- 
vidualized group employee welfare 
plans designed for your specific needs. 


Trained service representatives coast to coast. Your inquiry is invited 


FEDERAL 
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MIAMI BEACH VISIT HAVANA 
America’s Favorite Playground before you go home 
Miami Beach knows no season for fun! Every Less than one hour away by National is the 
day of the year is fun day. Recreational activities fascinating ““Las Vegas of the Caribbean.” New 
are in full swing right now. The fishing is great hotels, night clubs and casinos add more glam- 
... as is the golfing, swimming, sailing, etc. Bring our to Havana than ever before. Just for fun, 
the whole family and combine business with fly National to Cuba’s capital after your con- 
pleasure. Ask about National’s Family Plan. vention is over. Frequent flights daily. 


Fly NATIONAL to your Convention 


FINEST TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES! CONTACT CONVENTION MANAGER 
HELPFUL PLANNING SERVICE! 


@ Fast modern Club Coaches and World-famed Star 
flights featuring National’s Economical Family 
Plan help build attendance. 


For assistance in all phases of your 
transportation planning, contact any 
National Airlines ticket office or 


a write or wire: 
@ National’s trained personnel gives you prompt, 


courteous, professional service. Convention Manager, National Airlines, Inc. 


@ National serves more Florida cities than any other P.O. Box NAL, International Airport 
airline—and a grand total of 37 cities plus Havana. Miami 48, Florida 


For reservations, see your Travel Agent or National Airlines Ticket Office 
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In This Issue 
Hands That Really Help 


S everat hundred bankers contributed to our Special Report this month. 


7 It’s on the American correspondent banking system, which is perhaps the 


© outstanding example of mutual aid in business. 


m@ 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, the Society of Business Magazine Editors, 
ond the Magazine Publishers Association Inc. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. LII, No. 3. Published monthly 
at 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1959 by American Bankers Association. 
Merle E. Selecman, Executive Vice-president 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office, 88 South Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington Office, 730 Fifteenth St., 
‘W., Washington 5, D.C. Subscriptions: $5.00 
yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single 
copies, 50 cents. Second class postage paid at 
Philadelphia, Pa. With the exception of official 

jation announcements, the American Bank- 
‘ts Association disclaims responsibility for opin- 
‘ons expressed and statements made in articles 
published in this Journal. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communi- 
cations to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Commission and BANKING put 


é their heads together and came up with two questionnaires. One went to 
| a cross section of “country” banks, the other to representative “big city” 


banks. Each asked numerous questions on how the system was working 
and offered opportunities for comment. 

Replies are tabulated and reported in considerable detail. Advance in- 
terest in the report has been lively, and we feel that it will be carefully 
studied at both terminals of the correspondent banking circuit. (Page 43.) 


CEGWI—or Friends of the Sound Dollar 


! Tuar looks Welsh, or Russian, or anything but English, so we'll spell 


it out right away. The letters signify Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation, a new member of the A.B.A. family. 

This group will guide a broad, long-range program to mobilize public 
opinion against inflation and to promote economic growth. The Economic 
Policy Commission developed the plans, and they’re outlined on page 40. 
Well-known bankers have been appointed to the committee by President 
Lee P. Miller. 

In general, the program calls for educational and legislative: activities. 


Next Issue, Last Issue 


Ir “In This Issue” may step out of character and talk about next month 
and last month, it can remind readers that October is BANKING’s Annual 
Report and Outlook Issue, to mark the Association’s annual convention 


| which, as you know, is being held this year at Miami Beach, Oct. 25-28. 


As usual, editorial content will be pointed toward trends, particularly in 


| banking as it enters the Sixties. 


As for last month’s magazine—well, we just want to say that the August 
Special Report on modern bank selling was a hit. Bankers are asking for 
extra copies to use in training classes. Said one banker: “I want to show 
the staff the many ways they can capitalize on the daily opportunities 
for selling additional banking service.” pied 

An announcement concerning reprints of this and other items on 
BANKING’s 10-Minute Shelf for Banks and Their Customers is on page 114. 


about the 20 monthly 

payments you'll have 

to make, and enjoy 
your vacation!” 
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BANKING’ Investment Forum 


Planning a Bond Account 


for a Commercial Bank 


An Interview 


cles which BANKING has been 
publishing on municipal bonds in 
bank portfolios it seemed appropriate 
to seek professional opinion on the 
place of municipals in a_bank’s 
over-all securities portfolio. To this 
end, BANKING, through its Washing- 
ton correspondent, Herbert Bratter, 
consulted Sigurd R. Wendin, who 
lectures twice a year on this subject 
at the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington before the Advanced 
Inter-Agency Examiners School. Mr. 
Wendin is president of the Detroit 
firm of Heber-Fuger-Wendin, Inc., 
which counsels about 150 commer- 
cial banks on bonds and related 
problems. The firm also acts as fi- 
nancial consultant to individuals, in- 
surance companies, pension funds, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
of Puerto Rico. 
Following are Mr. Bratter’s ques- 
tions to Mr. Wendin and the latter’s 
replies: 


ik the light of the series of arti- 


_Q. Mr. Wendin, in planning a 
bank’s bond account, to which fac- 
tors do you give major emphasis? 


A. In our company we feel that 
the most important guide in prop- 
erly planning a bond account is a 
sound policy and program. Let us 
first consider policy. We believe a 
bank should have a definite written 
bond policy formally adopted by the 
board of directors. With a formal 
policy, those responsible for the 
bond account know exactly where 
they stand. By adopting a formal 
policy the directors are forced to 
consider seriously just what type 
of bond account is best suited for 
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the bank. Possible dissension and 
“second guessing” are eliminated in 
the future. The bank benefits by 
avoiding extremes. 


Q. What considerations enter into 
such a policy? 


A. Without elaborating unduly, 
the resolution we recommend to our 
clients emphasizes a program of in- 
vestment objectives conceived to 
meet the bank’s liquidity and income 
requirements with due regard to its 
tax status. It outlines quality limita- 
tions on bonds other than Govern- 
ments and establishes a limitation 
in the amount of any one issuer. In 
addition, a limitation is put on the 
minimum amount of Governments 
as a percentage of the total port- 
folio. 


Q. How does the program tie in 
with the policy? 


A. The program consists of spe- 
cific investment objectives estab- 
lished in accordance with the policy. 
These objectives call for adequate 
short-term U. S. Treasuries to meet 
liquidity needs and a spacing of 
maturities in the Government ac- 
count beyond this. Objectives for 
other bonds are segregated accord- 
ing to type and maturity. 


Q. How do you determine liquid- 
ity needs? 


A. Liquidity needs will vary 
greatly with each bank. By analyz- 
ing its deposit structure and trends 
and loan demand, taking into ac- 
count seasonal factors and local 


area conditions, a bank can develop 
an approximate idea of what its 
cash requirements are going to be 
over a reasonable period of time, 
These should be offset by U. §, 
Treasury bills or other short-term 
Treasuries of a maturity to coin- 
cide with estimated requirements 
plus an additional amount to allow 
for errors of judgment. For most 
banks emphasis should be on Treas- 
ury bills. 


Q. Assuming that liquidity 
quirements have been met, may the 
balance of the Government account 
be invested on a longer-term basis? 


A. Yes, but, in order to hedge 
against changing interest rates, loan 
demand, and other factors, we favor 
a spacing out of maturities through 
an intermediate range. It is only 
through a regular roll-off of ma- 
turities that a bank is guaranteed 
to have control of its funds without 
loss. If the liquidity position has 
been depleted through increased 
loan demand or deposit declines it 
can be replenished through matur- 
ing holdings. If liquidity is adequate, 
maturing issues can be reinvested 
in line with the program. Each 
bank’s program must be tailored to 
its own needs in accordance with 
its deposit trends, loan position, and 
capital accounts. 


Q. Then you do not favor long- 
term bonds as a bank investment! 


A. We do not feel that a bank 
is adequately compensated in terms 
of higher return for taking the 
greater market risk inherent in long- 
term bonds. A maturity schedule 
through a range of six to 10 years 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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It Could Have Happened 


Only in America 


Visitors to our shores usually are pleasantly 
surprised by the efficiency and availability 
of American telephone service. 


Calls go through promptly and clearly, 
millions of people in all walks of life have 
telephones, and the cost is small. 


The fact that Americans themselves are 
seldom surprised by these things is a tribute 
to the growing excellence of the service. 


This efficiency and economy are no acci- 
dent. They have resulted largely from the 
way the Bell System is organized, and 
through its large-scale programs of research 
and improvement. 


No other telephone system in the world 
can begin to match this country’s service — 


either in terms of facilities or operating efh- 
ciency. It could have happened only in 
America, under the American free enterprise 
system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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These Filing and 
Stationery Items are 


made for use in 


YOUR BANK 


Pressboard Covers 

Machine Posting Guides (Flat Metal 
Tabs) 

Expanding Wallet 

Open End Legal Envelopes with Printed 
Bank Forms 

Bankers Safety Mailers 

Label Holder Wallet 

Pressboord Folders 

Flat Wallet (Legal Size) 

Cell-U-Weld Follow-Up Folders 

Smead's Hanging Folders 

Machine Posting Guides (Angled Tabs) 

Smead's Tell-I-Vision System (Letter 
Size) 

Metal Tab Guides 

Miscellaneous Folders 

Smead's Two-Pli-Top System Folders 


1906 we, at Smead, have been 
serving you bankers of America. As you 
have grown, so have we, due in no small 
part to the fact that we have kept pace 
with your growing needs to file records 
better and faster. 

Today our line encompasses thousands 
of items which help banks to do a better 
job of record keeping. 

If you are not familiar with our line see 
your Smead stationer. There’s one near 
you. 


He will be happy to show you these 
quality products. It is very likely that he 
can help you to “File It” Better—Faster 
and with consequent savings. 


Write us for a free copy of our 
booklet, ‘‘File It and Find It."’ Your 
filing department will find it very 
educational. 


SMEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MINN 
HICAG l >AN H LOS ANGELES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


maximum will provide good earning 
power with a minimum of risk. A 
program should be flexible. There 
may be times when some modest 
extension of maturities is in order, 
or other times when moderate 
shortening is called for. If a bank 
is on a sound program basis, the 
funds will be available from matur- 
ities to do this. Any program must, 
of course, be reviewed in the light 
of current conditions to determine 
whether changes are in order. If a 
bank is not on a program basis 
there is always a temptation to try 
to outguess the market. Experience 
has shown that banks tend to 
lengthen maturities when interest 
rates are low and bond prices high 
because of the pressure for income. 


Q. You apparently feel, then, that 
there are many pitfalls for banks in 
attempting to “trade” their accounts 
to take advantage of changing in- 
terest rates and market conditions. 
Why? 


A. We favor buying with the 
thought of holding to maturity. Our 
experience with banks which became 
clients and which had actively 
traded their portfolios over a period 
of time indicated they had fared 
poorly in comparison with those on 
a strictly investment basis. Of 
course, there are times when port- 
folio switches can and should be 
made for tax reasons. Major 
changes in either external or inter- 
nal conditions also may justify a 
modification in program. 


Q. In recent years market condi- 
tions have generally been favorable 


| for taking bond losses to tax ad- 
| vantage. Do you believe a bank is 


justified in making changes solely 
for tax purposes? 


A. Before undertaking any pro- 
gram along these lines a bank should 
first analyze its capital position 


| carefully. If its c¢apital position is 


low in relation to deposits and risk 
assets it should forego any tax 


loss adjustments. Assuming that its 
| capital position is good and earnings 
| are such that losses can be taken, 


adjustments can be made in line 
with its program. Adjustments of 
this kind should conform to the 
program, just as any new invest- 
ment should. 


Q. Banks have been active buyers 
of tax-exempt bonds. What factors 
should a bank consider in tis type 
of investment? 


A. That question covers a lot of 
ground. Yields on tax-exempts are 
certainly very attractive to the bank 
in the 52% bracket. In determining 
how far a bank should go in this 
type of investment it is necessary 
to review some of the factors pre. 
viously mentioned and the bank's 
tax situation. Since such invest. 
ments increase risk assets, the ef. 
fect on the total risk-asset position 
in relation to capital accounts must 
be considered. For example, a bank 
with a high loan position in relation 
to capital has obviously less room 
for state and municipal bonds than 
one with a low loan position. We 
feel a bank should demand the same 
credit standards that it does with 
its loans and should not buy a tax- 
exempt bond unless credit informa- 
tion is readily available to the bank. 


Q. Just what, specifically, do you 
mean by “credit standards”? 


A. We say to our clients a bank 
should not treat “stranger” borrowers 
—that is, bonds—better creditwise 
than local borrowers. Specifically, 
we have developed a municipal grad- 
ing sheet with three column head- 
ings of “Desirable,” ‘Less Desir- 
able,” and “Undesirable,” with 
checkmark positions for the follow- 
ing 14 factors: population type, pop- 
ulation trend, economy, record of 
principal and interest payments, ra- 
tio of direct net debt to assessed 
value, ratio of net debt per capita, 
ratio of direct and overlapping to 
assessed, ratio of direct and over- 
lapping per capita, tax collection 
record, current account operations, 
debt trend, maturity schedules, fu- 
ture borrowing, marketability. Judg- 
ment must be applied to the inter- 
relationship of these factors. 


Q. Do you have any yardstick 
figures for these factors? 


A. Yes, but they must be used 
only as a rough indication, not as 
absolute guides and subject to re 
view. Their value lies in screening 
quickly the constant flow of offer- 
ings presented to a bank. For a mu- 
nicipal security to be “Desirable” we 
want a stable or uptrend popula 
tion, with a diversified economy; 00 
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defaults; direct debt-to-assessed of 
not much over 6%, and $125 per 
capita, with direct and overlapping 
approximately in the range of 6-8% 
and per capita $125-$150; tax col- 


lections—95% collection of current 
levy for past five years; current ac- 
count operations— cash basis for 
over five years; debt trend—no ma- 
turity refunding or deficit funding, 
with good reduction record; well 
planned maturity schedule; future 
borrowing — conservative program 
with capacity to pay; and market- 
ability reflected by population over 
50,000. 

Some of the yardstick figures may 
exceed these norms and we still may 
recommend the credit, but then go 
behind the figures to determine the 
ability and willingness to pay. The 
“Less Desirable” categories would 
be slightly more adverse while thé 
“Undesirable” would be even more 
adverse than the “Less Desirable.” 
Where assessed value is low in re- 
lation to fair market value, ratios 
should be adjusted to reflect this 
fact. 


Q. Where can a bank get these 
figures quickly? 


A. From the salesman offering 
the bonds, from statistical services, 
or from someone like ourselves. 


Q. You have mentioned the loan 
position of the bank as an important 
factor in determining investment 
policy and program. How should this 
enter into investment planning? 


A. A bank cannot establish a 
sound bond account unless it takes 
into consideration its loan position, 
trend of loans, and how far it feels 
it should go with respect to loans. A 
policy and program on one cannot 
be considered apart from the other. 


Q. What will help a banker most 
in planning his bond account? 


A. Policy and program. 


NO REDUCTION 


Those hidden taxes 
Depress and appall; 

They're quite the uncuttest 
Kind of all! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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® TRADE MARK 


...MEANS 
QUALITY 
Whe DOWNEY CHANGE TRAY 


THE NEW WAY THE OLD WAY 


quickly and accurately. Figures on border desig- 
nate denominations of coins in pockets. In 3 styles: 
1--mounted on pedestal; 2-- fitted with rubber 
bumpers for counter use; 3--mounted on short 
legs, arranged for nesting with other trays. Tray, 
made of cast aluminum, measures 129” x 9”’. 
A big time saver. 


--- for QUICK, ACCURATE 
handling of loose coins 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered 
pockets, making possible the giving out of change 


Ile COIN PACKAGING TRAY 


For use with tubular wrappers. Facilitates filling 
tubular wrappers in the following manner: Lay 
coins in tray, sloping forward. Then open tubular 
wrapper and engage’ coins at front of tray. Then 
push coins into wrapper. Keep rear end of wrap- 
per covered with finger. Made of wood or steel 
depending on the availability of material. A very 
handy item. 


The CURRENCY RACK No. 2 


This device holds a moderate amount of bills of 
varying denominations rendered available for quick 
handling. Cashing of checks made quick and easy. 
Aluminum Base, 634 inches square. Nickeled posts 
are 7 inches high with counterweights. 


LINEN 
SHIPPING 
TAGS | 


SUPERIOR IN STRENGTH 
--- proved by ‘PULL’ test 


TWICE THE LEVERAGE 
ALF THE WEIGHT! 


~SEAL 
PRESS 


The user, with one hand, may attach cord and pull until 
Seal Pin is forced through the folds of canvas coin bag. 
Weighs only 17 ozs.... half the average weight of other 
Seal Presses...but with twice the leverage! Makes per- 
fect die impression when deforming the seal. Meets 

approved requirements. 


PURE LEAD SEALS 


The Lead Seals used with the above 
Press, are pilfer- proof, made of pure, 
non-porous soft lead that will not 
crack or break, easily deformed, mak- 
ing clear-cut impressions of sender's 
name on seal. Approved by Insurance 
Companies, P. 0. Dept., Federal Re- 
serve Bank, R. R. Express Companies, 
etc. Cord in Seal has a tensile strength 
130 Ibs. Fitted with hemp cord and pin. 
Seals packed in bundles of 50; pins 
may be ordered in varying lengths. 


They are made to ‘‘deliver the 
goods.’’ Made of 8-point weight, 
size 2%’ x 6%"" with ‘‘Register’’ 
stub. Style No. 2 same size but with 
blank stub for desired copy. Style 
No. 3, 2%'’x3%"’ without stub. Rein- 
forced eyelet extends to end of tag. 
Printed in red and black. Bank im- 
print included in price. 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
SEND TO DEPT. A 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING SERVICE- 


our men make ita full-time job! 


At The First National Bank of Chicago, the 
men in Division F have one job—and one job 
alone: to serve more than 2,000 correspondent 
banks across the nation. 


This is a full-time job for the Division’s 
twenty-five men. Assigned to geographical areas, 
they understand the problems and can antici- 
pate the needs of local bankers. As a result, 
you get the finest, most complete correspondent 
service possible in Chicago. 


It’s an important point, for with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago, the indus- 
trial center of the United States, has become a 
major world seaport. Now, more than ever, it 
is vital to have close contact with and current 
information about financial and industrial ac- 


RAYMOND BECKER tivity here. 


rane ne ee If you have not already done so, this is our 


invitation to establish a correspondent relation- 
ship with us. One of the men in Division F will 
be happy to explain the details at your conven- 
ience. Write us—or come in and see us at The 
Fontainebleau Hotel during the Miami Beach 
ABA Convention in October. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets € Building with Chicago since 1868 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The specialized experience of 
front-end loaders 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


pioneer of the world’s first successful 
hydraulically controlled, crawler- 
mounted tractor shovel. 


TRACTOMOTIVE 


one of the first to develop heavy-duty 
rubber-tired loaders. 


This complete 

line of wheel loaders 

is now built and 

backed by Allis-Chalmers 


Seven models—34 to 130 hp— 
up to 9,000-lb carry capacity. 
Torque converter drive in every model. 


move ahead with 
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two pioneer companies in 
is now combined... 


Now Tractomotive Corporation has 
become part of Allis-Chalimers... 


and that means we’ll be able to serve the needs of 
the construction industry better than ever. One very 
important reason is that the specialized experience 
of each organization in its field cannot be surpassed. 

Allis-Chalmers pioneered its history-making 
HD-5G in 1945...has led the field in crawler 
shovel design and performance ever since... now 
offers the most complete line of such equipment in 
theindustry, with bucket sizes from 114 to 714-cu yd. 

The Tractomotive team has been building heavy- 
duty wheel loaders since 1948... has consistently 
pioneered developments of great value to users, 
including torque converter drive and single-lever 
shifting control. 

Through the combined facilities of these two pioneers, 
we Offer industry’s most complete line of front-end 


loaders, on rubber or tracks... with these added 


basic advantages to back it up! 


e another modern plant joins Allis-Chalmers’ exten- 
sive facilities for manufacturing construction 
machinery 


@ a company-wide record of engineering leadership 
in all types of heavy-duty equipment 


e widespread research activity that insures continu- 
ing progress 
e original factory parts and blue-chip parts control 


e increased man power in sales and service 


The Allis-Chalmers dealer nearest you will be glad 
to tell you more about this new development, to 
show you the machines he sells, and to answer any 
questions you might have. Just give him a call. 
Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


..- power for a growing world 


11 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Successful Treasury Refinancing. . . . Less New Cash Needed 

Now. .. . Tonic Effect on Market Sentiment. . . . Cost of Bills 

Not Much Changed. . . . Open Market Committee Helps a Little 
. .. Bank Loans and Investments Increase. . . . Outlook 


and prophecy lately on the pos- 
sible effect of a long steel strike 
on the total volume of business. As 
this was written industries depend- 
ent on steel, such as coal, the rail- 


bees has been much thought 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


roads, and others, were laying off 
employees. 

Moreover, there seems little doubt 
that the rise for the first six months 
of 1959 in all the economic indices 
will slow down considerably in the 


Outlook 


Two schools of thought resulted from the improved tone of the 


market as a result of the success of the Treasury refinancing. 
One school seems to feel that the worst is over; that there is evi- 
dence of a let-up in business volume; that during the let-up the 
prices of fixed income securities will improve further and perhaps 
far enough to keep a subsequent price reversal above present 
limits and. that the way in which the new 434% issues were bid 
for on the market shows that funds are available if the rate of re- 


turn is adequate. 


The other school, while admitting the betterment which has oc- 
curred feels that the improvement is only temporary and that once 
the steel strike is over there will not only be a renewed demand 
for credit in the fina] quarter of this year, but that the prospect 
for 1960 still is that the supply of credit will be far from sufficient 
to meet the renewed demand. One commentator went so far as to 
suggest that the supply would run out. 

Despite the large purchases of the 434% issues, it is true that a 
large part of these purchases was made with the proceeds of the 
sale of other issues and not with available funds. 

On the whole the probability seems to be that any current mar- 
ket price improvement is a flash in the pan and will be followed 
by a reversal when even tighter money conditions eventuate. 

It should also be noted that so far as the monetary managers 
are concerned, they are still determined to do all in their power 
to avert an inflationary increase in the money supply. Witness 
their sharp objection to the Congressional suggestion that they 


buy long bonds. 


It does not seem to this writer that the long view has changed 
for the better, and the continuing heavy demand for Treasury 


bills supports such an opinion. 


third quarter of this year. It is 
recognition of this probability that 
has had its effect in improving the 
current sentiment regarding the im- 
mediate outlook for the course of 
interest rates. 

Furthermore, the output of new 
corporate bond issues has slackened 
off for the present, and it may be 
that the demand for bank loans will 
be less in the current quarter. 


Successful Treasury 
Refinancing 

This outlook, plus the unexpected 
success of the Treasury refunding 
in August, did have a decided ef- 
fect on general sentiment toward 
the probable course of interest rates 
and the prices for fixed income se- 
curities. 

Chalk up a 10-strike for the Trea- 
sury Department. To refund the 
$13.5-billion of 154% certificates 
and $473,000,000 of 4% certificates 
due on August 1, holders of the ma- 
turities were offered a 1214-month 
note or a 434-year note, both with 
a 434% coupon. The 434% rate ac- 
tually was a little less than many 
of the so-called market experts had 
thought would be needed, but see 
what happened. 


Almost 100% 
Exchange 


Holders of the maturing 154% 
certificates took about $9.1-billion of 
the 121%4-month notes and about 
$4.1-billion of the 434-year notes. 
Holders of the maturing 4% cer- 
tificates took about $432,000,000 of 
the 1214-month notes and $32,000,- 
000 of the 434-year notes. This is 
about as close to a 100% exchange 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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A proved plan to 
attract new depositors! 


ia» Increase deposits, reactivate dormant 
accounts with International Silver Company’s 
Savings Incentive Program... 


Success stories across the country prove the value 
of this promotion. 

A savings and loan association in the East with 
$26,000,000 in assets gained 1,290 new accounts in 
six months, with deposits totalling $665,000. 

In the same period, they reactivated 2,060 
dormant accounts, with deposits of $1,489,000. 
Total deposits in the six months promotion were 


$2,154,000, an average of $643 per account. 

In the Middle West, a National Bank with 
$100,000,000 in assets generated 1,245 new accounts 
in the first two months of their International Silver 
promotion. At the same time, more than 4,580 
deposits to existing accounts were made, with total 
dollar deposits for the sixty-day period amounting 
to more than $978,000. 


Here’s how International’s Self-Liquidating Program can work for you 


By offering to your customers a free five-piece 
table-setting for each new account opened or old 
account renewed by the deposit of $25 or more, 
you will stimulate substantial new business for 
your banking institution. 

By offering more place settings for only $2.25 with 
each subsequent deposit, you foster continued 
saving while holding customer interest. 


And...the plan is self-liquidating. Eight place set- 
tings are available to you from International for 
only $14.80, or $1.85 per setting. Give the first one 
away, sell seven at $2.25, and you receive full re- 
turn of your cost. 

Let International Silver work for you. For com- 
plete details on how your banking institution can 
profit through this promotion, write: 


The International Silver Co. 


Special Sales Division, Banking Section, Meriden, Connecticut 


B3 


Special Sales Division — Banking Section — 


The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Name and title 


I’d like to know more about how the Sav- 


ings Incentive Program will increase ac- 


counts in my bank. 


Please send your free brochure or have 


Bank Name 


Address 


your representative call without any ob- 


ligation on my part. 


City... Beate 
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CONVE®@TIONEERS! 


0.0.0. 


FOR SAFE, LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 
GO COASTLINER 
TO MIAMI BEACH 


What’s a Coastliner? It’s a 
combination of streamliner 
comfort and Coast Line courtesy. 
The ultimate in service and 
travel anytime — and especially 
so for A.B.A. conventioneers. 


Right now, Coast Line is making 
plans to see that your trip to 
Miami Beach will be a pleasant 
and relaxing experience. You'll 
have a choice of the finest in 
Pullman accommodations, and of 
course all Coast Line trains 
carry dining and lounge cars. 


Today — call your local Coast 
Line ticket agent and make 
reservations for round-trip 
convention travel via Coastliner. 


Be sure and ask him about a 
Coast Line rail travel credit card 
for you. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


CARDS... 


personally imprinted 
with your name and 
addressed and mailed to 
your friends and relatives 


FROM NAZARETH 


Your 


(you supply mailing list, we do the rest) 
Unique! Colorful! Beautiful! 
20¢ per card, complete, plus postage. 
Write for free illustrated catalog of 
Holy Land printed cards. Min. order 50 cards. 
GENS! IMPORTERS—B 
10406 Manchester Road, St. Lovis 22, Mo. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


as has ever been recorded, as only 
about $243,000,000 of the maturities 
had to be paid off. As only about 
$5.8-billion of the maturities were 
publicly held, the amount to be paid 


| off was only about 4% of these hold- 
ings. 


The Federal Reserve banks, hold- 


| ing about $8.1-billion of the matu- 
_ rities, took in exchange about $5.5- 
billion of the 1214-month note and 


about $2.6-billion of the 434-year 
note. Taking the longer note excited 


| some comment, but it certainly does 


not warrant any belief in a change 
from the “bills only” policy. Spokes- 


| men for the Federal Reserve were 
| careful to point out that the acqui- 
| sition of a rather small-size block 


of the longer notes had no signifi- 
cance. 

Marketwise, both the new issues 
were consistently traded above 
100, and by August 4 they were 


| quoted at 10017-19/32 to yield 
| 4.16% for the 1214-month notes and 


100 19-21/32 to yield 4.59% for the 
longer-term issue. There was no 
doubt that a 434% coupon for less 
than five years was proving defi- 


| nitely attractive to investors. 


Dealers reported a fairly substan- 
tial volume of sales to other than 
institutional funds, individuals, and 
trust funds, for example. 

To sum up: (1) A refunding 
which had been viewed with some 
concern by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for fear heavy attrition would 
add to their need for new cash, re- 
sulted in so small a demand for pay- 
ment that the need for much new 
cash could probably be postponed 
until October. Some increase in the 
amount of the weekly sale of bills 
could be made if necessary. (2) For 
the first time in a long while new 


Treasury issues rose to a good pre- 


mium and had a tonic effect on the 
market instead of the opposite. (3) 
It really looked as though the coy. 
pon was the answer and that a 
bond, in the 5- to 10-year range or 
longer, might have been well taken 
had Congress removed the 414% 
limit on bond issues. That, how. 
ever, is not certain, as it was surely 
the combination of the rate with 
the shortness of the maturities 
which undoubtedly proved to be the 
attractive bait. 


Less New Cash Needed Now 


Although not immediately needed, 
the Treasury decided to get $1.7-bil- 
lion new cash now, of which $700,- 
000,000 would be obtained by adding 
to the amount of outstanding bills 
and $1-billion by the sale of addi- 
tional tax anticipation bills due 
March 22, 1960. The latter was of- 
fered on August 13. 

As the presently outstanding $3- 
billion of these March TA bills were 
quoted at about 3.93%-3.90% on 
August 5, it is probable that the 
average cost of the sale of the new 
bills will be close to a 4% basis. 

It is still expected that an addi- 
tional $6- to $8-billion of new cash 
will be needed in the final quarter 
of this year, but that most of the 
$12-billion borrowed in the second 
half of 1959 can be paid off in the 
first six months of 1960. 


Tonic Effect on Market Sentiment 


After the success of the refunding 
became apparent, the whole tone of 
the market for Government secur- 
ities changed for the better. How- 
ever, because of the quite large 
sales of other issues to pay for the 
new, price changes from June 30 to 
July 31 were decidedly mixed—some 
up, some down—but firmness pre- 
vailed and continued into the first 
week in August. The general atti- 


Treasury Bill Sales in July 


Offered 3 months 
on amount over cost 

July 2 $1.2-billion 3.266% 
July 9 $1.2-billion 3.401% 
July 16 $1.0-billion 3.337% 
July 23 $1.0-billion 3.047% 
July 30 $1.0-billion 3.043% 
Average for period 3.22% 


Average for previous period 3.26% 


6 months Yield 
amount over cost spread 
$400,000,000 3.964% 69% 
$400,000,000 4.029% 63% 
$400,000,000 3.869% 53% 
$400,000,000 3.860% 81% 
$400,000,000 3.737% 69% 
3.89% 
3.65% 
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tude seemed to be that perhaps the 


: (3) market had seen the worst for the 
| ms present, at least, and that there was 
Bei: little chance of any immediate fur- 
Be or 
‘ak ther decline. 
Ly, 4 Furthermore, it seemed to be felt 
Re that perhaps some let-up in the de- 

~~ mand for loans in this quarter of 
urely 

é the year might release some funds 

be for security investment and it was 
a recognized that any renewed de- 
> the 


mand could easily result in a dis- 
proportionate improvement in prices, 
as there appeared to be a rather 
scant amount of offerings, at least 
temporarily. There was no doubt 
that investors were less discouraged 
over the outlook. 


Cost of Bills Not Much Changed 


The record of the five weekly sales 
of Treasury bills during July is 


of- shown in the table on page 14. 

For the whole period the absorp- 
$3- tion of bills by others than banks 
bs: continued without any let-up and, 
bed at the end of the month, seemed to 
the be stronger than ever, especially for 
a the longer issues. 

; For example: The $2-billion of 
di- bills maturing on July 15, 1960, 
ash were taken in July at an average 
ter cost to the Treasury of 4.728%. By 
the August 4 their price had risen to 
nd about a 4.20% basis, a change in 
he yield of over .50%. Moreover, all 
int 
ng 
of 

W- 
Be NEW step toward coping with 
he A the growing volume of shares 
to traded daily in the stock mar- 
ne ket has been taken by E. F. Hutton 
& & Company, members of the New 
st York Stock Exchange. The firm has 
- signed the first contract for Radio 
Corporation of America’s Electronic 
“i Data Processing Center to be in- 
augurated in the Wall Street area 
this fall. 
According to Ronello B. Lewis, 
d general partner in charge of office 


operations for the Hutton firm, 10,- 
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of the shorter-term issues, even up 
to November maturities, showed a 
yield of less than 3%, whereas a 
month earlier many could have been 
obtained to yield well over that 
rate. 


Open Market Helps a Little 


In the 4-week period from July 1 
to 29, the OMC added about $341,- 
000,000 to the Federal Reserve port- 
folio of Government securities. For 
the first time in many weeks this 
amount exceeded the drain on bank 
reserves of the decline in the gold 
stock of about $76,000,000 and a 
rise in circulation of about $32,000,- 
000. Nevertheless the “negative re- 
serve” position of the member banks 
averaged about $464,000,000 and 
would certainly have been greater 
except that the float remained high 
for the whole period, averaging over 
$1-billion for the month. 

The banks are still pretty fully 
loaned up and there is no evidence 


that the OMC means to make things | 


any easier for them. 

‘However, during July the banks 
did show an increase in their loans 
and also added somewhat to their 
holdings of Government issues. They 
were able to do the latter as a re- 


sult of the bulge in their Treasury | 
tax and loan accounts early in the | 


month. 


Electronic Processing for 
Stock Trading Paper Work 


000,000-share days within a decade 
are inevitable. This will present 
problems to investment houses striv- 


ing to handle the enormous increase | 
in paper work with required speed | 


and accuracy, he said. 


Chief among the center’s func- | 


tions will be to compute (1) trade 
confirmations, which are brokers’ 
and customers’ records of each stock 
transaction, (2) monthly statements 
for customers, (3) the firm’s daily 
record of stock held, and (4) mar- 
gin dealings. 


SUCCESS! 


You work and you struggle from morning till night, 
Through days that are dismal and sunny, 

To pay all those taxes you wouldn't be paying, 
If you hadn't made so much money! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


Amortized Loan Computations 
at a Glance! 


The new DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables cover the latest F.H.A. approved 
time period of 30 years. Features these 
many time-saving advantages! 


e@ Shows monthly payment needed when 
time period is specified. 

e Gives time required to amortize a loan 
when monthly payment is designated. 


e@ Shows balance due at any time during 
series. 


e Covers loans from $1.00 to $99,000.00. 

@ Gives calculations for interest rates of 
4, 444, 5, 54%, 6, 6%, 7 and 8%. 

e@ Looseleaf, metal-ring, leatherette bind- 
er—fits pocket! Page size, 31%” x 5". 

e@ Warranted accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Try DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables without obligation! See how it 
saves time—cuts costly computing 
errors. Just send coupon for your 
FREE 10-Day Trial Copy! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Amortiza- 
tion Tables. We will approve your invoice for 
$7.50 (plus small postage) within 10 days if we 
keep the tables. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HE tax-exempt bond market has 

been doing rather well, sup- 

ported by good demand in all 
categories of obligations. Thus, 
prices have been moving ahead 
gradually. The technical position, 
despite the summer lull, is still 
strong. By the same token, there is 
now some hesitancy among traders 
and a good deal of uncertainty 
whether the present price and yield 
levels can be continued indefinitely. 

Trust accounts, estates, and pen- 
sion funds constituted a consider- 
able portion of bond buyers in re- 
cent weeks. The weight of auto- 
matically increasing funds is felt to 
an ever-growing extent in the in- 
vestment markets. Labor welfare 
funds are reaching the point, too, 
where they are beginning to turn 
toward corporate investments in ad- 
dition to tax-exempts and Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Obstacles in this area remain. 
The bylaws of many such funds 
stipulate that only fixed-interest se- 
curities may be held in the port- 
folio, including mortgages. Labor 
leaders have also been reluctant to 
scan the capital markets for corpo- 
rate investments for fear of mixing 
their role of bargainers for higher 
wages and benefits with that of 
owners who are interested in profit- 
ability and income. Yet, it would 
seem inevitable that their increas- 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


ing resources should be invested in 
equities. 

Labor unions’ treasuries are now 
estimated to exceed $12-billion and 
the pressure for profitable invest- 
ment is mounting. So far, the re- 
turn on some of these investments 
has been so low that managers of 
private funds would be fired if they 
could not do any better. 

In a way, it is understandable 
that the United Steel Workers of 
America do not want to vote 100,- 
000 shares of U. S. Steel and Beth- 
lehem shortly before they begin 
wage negotiations. They could vote 
for management as protectors of 
their jobs in one phase and against 
management in the other. 

One way out is to delegate their 
authority to vote to someone else as 
shareholders and get their cake in 
the form of dividends. It could be 
done through the growing medium 
of mutual funds and closed - end 
funds. 


Investment Companies 


More and more institutional in- 
vestors, including labor funds, are 
becoming stockholders in investment 
companies. Some closed-end funds 
are listed on the exchanges and are 
thus eligible for investment by by- 
laws. Mutual funds and bank stocks 
are usually quoted on the over-the- 
counter markets. 


Cash Dividends 


C ASH dividend payments by corporations issuing public reports amount- 
ed to $853,000,000 in July. This figure compares with a total of $807,- 
000,000 reported for the same month of last year. Most of the 6% in- 
crease over July 1958 occurred in communications, finance, and electric 
utilities, where advances averaging 8% to 11% were recorded. 

July payments by manufacturers were slightly higher than a year 
ago. Changes were mixed and generally limited in size, though shifts 
in the timing of disbursements led to a sharp decrease in the iron and 


steel industries. 


Publicly reported cash dividend payments in the first 7 months of 
1959, at $6,862-million were 344% above the corresponding period a 


year earlier. 


(Source: U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


At this writing, there are 155 mu- 
tual funds and 24 closed-end invest- 
ment companies which are members 
of the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. The holdings 
of all investment companies contain 
about 3,500 different securities; 
common stocks, preferreds, and 
bonds of some 2,000 corporations, 


Savings and Loan 
Holding Companies 


Holding company issues of say- 
ings and loan associations have 
made their appearance in the invest- 
ment markets in recent weeks. 
There are violent pros and cons 
about this type of investment. 

The critics—many of them in 
Congress—suggest that such hold- 
ing companies are designed chiefly 
to reap tax advantages which could 
enhance greatly the value of a hold- 
ing company stock. The proponents 
of these savings and loan holding 
companies assert that such organ- 
izations provide important benefits 
to their constituent savings and loan 
institutions. These are, access to 
capital and professional manage- 
ment. 

At present, there are about 12 
savings and loan holding companies 
in the United States. They control 
approximately 40 associations in 14 
states where stock-type associations 
are permitted under the laws. There 
are about 500 stockholder-owned as- 
sociations out of a total of 6,000 
savings and loan associations. 

Holding companies have recently 
made significant inroads. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, which leads the 
country in assets held by savings 
and loan associations, more than 
one-half of such assets are now held 
by holding companies. 

Several measures are in the legis- 
lative hopper to curb savings and 
loan holding companies. Now, an 
amount equal to 12% of share ac- 
counts can be transferred to earn- 
ings without incurring Federal in- 
come tax. Bills pending would re- 
duce that tax sanctuary from 12% 
to 5% which would, of course, re- 
duce holding company earnings. 
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A correspondent bank wants expert people to perform expert 


service. Here are nine men from the staff of The First National 


Bank. These men are professional bankers—part of a team of expe- 


rienced people ready to help you with any problem. No matter 
what the service...no matter what the problem, put an expert 
on the job. Call or write The First National Bank of Atlanta. 
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EXTRA with the | 
PROFIT OF 


Proved by afk 
Actual Service in 
Hundreds of Banks 


The most important payment protection 
you can make available to your loan 
customers today 


Insures your installment and personal 
loan borrowers . . . when disabled by 
accident or sickness their payments will 
still be made 


Attracts many new dealers and direct 
loan customers with an unparalleled 
promotion program 


Easy to install and operate . . . there’s no 
paperwork burden 


There’s no cost to you... 


Backed and serviced by “America’s 
Number 1 Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Company”®. 


Consider this plan not only for your 
own ends, but also as your public does 
a service of your bank, intended for 
their benefit. 
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Department | 
ix MENT PLAN 


See for Yourself How Easily this Plan Works 
This simple procedure is in operation today in hundreds of banks across the nation 


1 Installation A Simple Monthly a 
* Continental supplies Report 
new rate charts, a Once each month all Sek 
computed at your a new insured loans are rlili| ‘a 
interest rates, with the ” mi grouped on this simple or 
cost of insurance | : reporting form and 
added. You also get rE sent with a check for 
colorful point-of- the insurance premium 
purchase and other to your insurance 
promotional materials, agent. 
including brochures = 
with your imprint. 
Direct Loan 5H Claim Payments 
Business * All claims are quickly 
~ When your clerk = and efficiently handled 
1 prepares the loan by Continental and 
papers she fills in this your insurance agent. 
simple snap-out COMPARE 
certificate. Your 
customer gets his 
insurance certificate on 
the spot along with his 
Fhe tote, Let us show you how you can take 
3. Dealer Business 
‘aymen in your loan 
department. Send today for your 
free copy of our informative. 
Continental Casualty Company “Protected Payment Plan” booklet 
and an accurate estimate of the 
POLICY DATA CARD | profits that can accrue to your bank. 
RO AR nearest Continental Branch office 
to your or for your convenience use this 
insurance agent who — 
completes the 
eC certificate and mails it 
to your borrower. rm Please send me a free copy of your 


“Protected Payment Plan” booklet. 


Continental 
10 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois City. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Credit Insurance Division 


| 


About People 


ARTHUR W. ROBERTS retires as 
vice-president from Continental 
linois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


CHARLES W. ARNOLD, JR., becomes 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer, Merrimack Valley National 
Bank, Haverhill, Mass. 


GEORGE A. CRIMMINS joins First 
Commercial Bank, Chicago, IIl., a 
vice-president. 


KENNETH retired indus- 
trialist and former president, Wild- 
man Manufacturing Company be- 
comes board member, Montgomery 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa. B. BROOKE BaAr- 
RETT, HOWARD W. SHELDON, and J. 
WARREN ZIEGLER, all vice-presidents, 
become senior vice-presidents. 


C. D. Terry,.JR., from vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, to vice-president, 
Bank of Hawaii. 


MurrRAY M. NICHOLSON, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, First American National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn.; THomaAs B. Bu- 
FORD, JOHN E. DONOVAN, T. ScoTT 


FILLEBROWN, WILLIAM F. GREEN- 
WooD, KELLEY STEPHEN NEELY, and 
JOHN LILLARD TEMPLETON, JR., all 
go from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president. 


J. O. PETERSON, vice-president, re- 
signs from State Bank of Conger, 
Minn., after 37 years on the bank’s 
board of directors. LLoypD B. PETER- 
SON, attorney with his father in Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., succeeds him on 
board of directors. M. L. RYE, for- 
merly cashier, becomes executive 
vice-president; ROBERT D. SEVERT- 
SON, assistant cashier, becomes 
cashier. 


RALPH E, JUSTICE becomes as- 
sistant vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JAMES HILL, JR., board chairman 
and chief executive officer, Sterling 
Drug Inc., joins Irving Trust 
Company, New York, as a board 
member. 


E. E. WALLACE, JR., board chair- 
man of Genell, Inc., Dallas land de- 
velopers, and former vice-president 
of a large Dallas bank, hecomes Casa 
Linda State Bank director. WAYNE 
WARREN, assistant cashier, becomes 
assistant vice-president at that Dal- 
las bank. 


Bank of Edgemont, Ill., Joins A.B.A. 


David F. Mallett, 
center, president 
of Bank of Edge- 
mont, East St. 
Louis, Ill., accepts 
his bank’s A.B.A. 
plaque the 
bank’s opening 
day. At the left 
is Charles R. 
Huegely, A.B.A. 
vice-president for 
Illinois; at the 
right, Charles L. 
Daily, executive 
vice-president at 
Bank of Edge- 
mont 


H. T. Bisselle, A.B.A. Officer 


H ULBERT T. BISSELLE, 59, president 
of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association and 
president of The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., died sud- 
denly in Washington in late July. 

Mr. Bisselle, born in Washington, 
had been associated with Riggs since 
1920, became assistant cashier in 
1929, assistant vice-president in 
1939, vice-president in 1940, senior 
vice-president in 1948, and president 
in 1955. He was past president of 
the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Clearing House Association, 
a member of the D. C. Clearing 
House Committee, the Robert Morris 
Associates, and the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 

In the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, he was vice-president for 
the District of Columbia on the Or- 
ganization Committee from 1951 to 
1953; a member of the Executive 


EpwINn N. Boyce, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president and 
manager, Bank of America’s Rich- 
mond, Calif., office. 


ROBERT W. FRANZ, vice-president, 
First State Bank of Milwaukie, Ore., 
has been elected president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 


W. J. CAPEHART, president, First 
National Bank at Orlando, Fla., also 
becomes president, newly-organized 
South Orlando National Bank; 
CHARLES E. LEGETTE, assistant vice- 
president at First National Bank at 
Orlando, becomes executive vice- 
president at the new bank; GEORGE 
SuLLINS, formerly cashier at Lone 
Point National Bank of Houston, 
Tex., becomes cashier at South Or- 
lando National. 
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and Washington Banker, Dies 


The late Hulbert 
T. Bisselle 


Council for the 3-year term 1953- 
1956; and a member of the Federal 
Legislative Council from 1953 to 
1957. In the National Bank Divi- 
sion, he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Federal 
Agencies in 1955-1956; a member of 
the Executive Committee from 1954 
to 1957 and chairman of this com- 
mittee in 1956-1957; and vice-presi- 
dent of the division in 1957-1958. He 
was elected president of the division 
at the 1958 annual meeting. 

Mr. Bisselle is survived by his 
wife, Alice Ashford Bisselle, two 
sons, and a daughter. 


BYRON PLAUCHE, from Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Lafay- 
ette, La., to American Bank and 
Trust Company, Baton Rouge, La., 
as vice-president and trust officer. 


Alvin (Tex.) State Bank an- 
nounces four new directors: HOMER 
JEAN MOORE, TODD FURNACE, M. J. 
DUNCAN, and ToM BLAKENEY, JR., 
who is vice-president and cashier at 
the bank. 


DuNCAN A. CRAWFORD, executive 
vice-president, Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, and NoAH LANGDALE, JR., 
president, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, both be- 
come directors of Fulton National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


WILLIAM L. CRANDALL, from as- 
sistant vice-president and cashier to 
vice-president, Bank of Miami Beach, 
Fla. 
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Compiled by 
Marguerite Beck 
of BANKING’S staff 


MARGO VENABLE, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been awarded officer status, but 
keeps the same title. 


RICHARD C. SANDERS, cashier, 
North Side State Bank, Houston, 
Tex., also becomes vice-president. 


EDWARD J. DALY, president, World 
Airways, Inc., becomes director, 
Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


_ EUGENE C. Taytor, American Air- 
lines vice-president, joins First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Tulsa, Okla., as a member of 
the board. 


RICHARD M. THALHEIMER becomes 
vice-president, National Savings 
Bank, New Haven, Conn., succeeding 
the late BROWER HEWITT. 


ROBERT G. BARNGROVER, from as- 
sistant vice-president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles, to vice-president 
and trust officer, First National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Tex. 


G. WALTER WoopWoRTH, professor 


New Florida Bank 
Joins A.B.A. 


Peoples Bank of Tallahassee, Fia., 
joined the A.B.A. on the bank’s open- 
ing day—July 1, 1959. Pictured left 
to right are H. C. Roland, president; 
Albert Carpenter, vice-president and 
cashier; O. Kathryn Bell, A.B.A. vice- 
president for Florida and vice-president 
of Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville; and T. N. Humphress, director 


of finance, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michi- 
gan, becomes first Bailey Memorial 
Professor of Money, Banking and 
Finance at University of Illinois. 


T. W. LAIN, vice-president and 
trust officer, First Hutchings-Sealy 
National Bank, Galveston, Tex., re- 
tires after 33 years with bank. Ros- 
ERT K. HUTCHINGS, vice-chairman, 
becomes senior trust officer; Nor- 
MAN JOHNSON becomes vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; Gus OPPER- 


Brooklyn Bank Distributes 4,500 Food Pacs 


When Lincoln 
Savings B a n k, 
Brooklyn, opened 
a branch last 
February, 4,500 
mew account- 
openers were 
given Family 
Food Pacs as 
premiums—ther- 
mofrost fiberglass 
insulated port- 
able bags con- 
taining a soup to 
dessert dinner for 
a family of from 
4 to 6 
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AVGOL SN ASV NV1id NOISSIWWOD ® ALIYNDIS 


MOBILEHOME COVERAGES e FAST CLAIM SERVICE 


WHAT...FORLESS THAN gf YES! INDEED You 
A MONTH, CAN INCLUDE CAN - BUT ONLY 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH THROUGH 
~ PROTECTION ON ALL MY MOBILE -HOME 

MOBILEHOME CONTRACTS 2 AGENCY! 


ALL 


4, 


AND THAT'S NOT ALL—THIS COMPREHENSIVE HANDBOOK 


reveals many startling new Mobilehome Insurance 
features. Read about the very latest in Coverages 
—the most modern Insurance Methods—and see 
the best, most complete Rate Charts. Actually it’s so 
fact-filled, you'll want to keep this comprehensive 
handbook close at all times for ready reference. 
Send for your free copy today. No obligation. 


Managing 
General Agents 


AGENCY, INC. 


KEELER BUILDING, 


Coast te Coast—Rorder ta Border—and Alaska too 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE e SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ALIYOHLNVY ONIAVd WIVID WIV1D JGIMNOILVN 


A complete 


money-packaging 


line for banking 


and industry 


* CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS 
* TUBULAR AND WINDOW 
COIN WRAPPERS 
* CURRENCY STRAPS * BILL BANDS 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 


Dept 309 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 
ture to: 


Name. 


Street 


City State 


STANDARD . wherever money is wrapped! 
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MANN, IV, becomes assistant cashier, 


JOHN C. WARNER, JR., president, 
Central Trust Capital Bank, died at 
his home in Milford, Pa., on July 21, 
Mr. WARNER, who had been presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, had also been a member 
of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association 
(1954-57) and served on the A.B.A. 
Nominating Committee. 


HAROLD S. GORMAN, from vice- 
president to executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Ne- 
vada, Reno; E. H. Fitz, vice-presi- 
dent, also becomes coordinator of 
administration and operations. 


Correction: JOHN D. HERBERT has 
recently resigned as executive sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Savings Banks and joined 
The Exeter (N. H.) Banking Com- 
pany as vice-president and mortgage 
officer. Mr. HERBERT, whose picture 
appeared on page 24 of the August 
issue of BANKING, was mistakenly 
reported in that issue as new presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Bankers 
Association. The 1959-1960 presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Bankers 
Association is WILLIAM H. WESTON, 
executive vice-president and trea- 
surer of The Whitefield (N. H.) Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, 
whose picture appeared on page 24 
of July’s BANKING. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


State Association President 


Lawrence C. LeBeau, below, treasurer, 

Keene (N. H.) Savings Bank, was 

elected president of the New Hamp- 

shire Association of Savings Banks in 
June 
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Two Leading Indiana Banks — 
Now United to Expand Service 


INITIAL STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As of July 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 

Cash on hand and on deposit with Federal 
Reserve Bank and Other Banks. .... $120,231,930.21 
United States Government Securities .. 171,263,913.64 
Other Bonds and Securities ....... sa 29,067,307.10 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ..... 750,000.00 
Bank Buildings and Equipment. ......... 4,946,198.26 
Customers’ Liability Account Letters of Credit . . 414,904.08 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Resources 2,824,150.74 
$511,903,529.46 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits $252,598,693.39 
Deposit U. S. Gov't., State 

& Political Subdivisions. .... 126,674,356.78 

Savings and Other Time Deposits 96,455,714.71 
Interest Collected but Not Earned 3,761,389.09 
Letters of Credit Outstanding. . . 414,904.08 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 1,718,344.27 

Undivided Profits. ....... 5,280,127.14 
Total Capital Funds. .... 30,280,127.14 
$511,903,529.46 


@ Effective July 31, 1959, American Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Company and Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, both of Indi- 
anapolis, merged under the name AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust CoMPANY. 

AFNB, with total resources in excess of $500,000,000, now provides 
greater banking facilities for business, industry, and agriculture in 
the fast growing economy of Indiana. The newly merged bank enjoys 
correspondent relations with the majority of banks 
throughout Indiana and with many banks in 
surrounding states. 

For effective banking service in Indiana and the 
Midwest, rely on American Fletcher! 


AMERICAN FLETCHER 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Everyone knows that a bank like ours can think of money in 
terms of dollars. Or pesos. 


Or markkas—or even kyats. 


But the officers who head our International Banking Department 
know more than the language of dollars. They talk the language of business 
men from Holland to Hong Kong. 


And they speak it intimately. 


Our officers make frequent trips to commercial centers in countries 


BANKING 


around the globe, meeting with bankers and business men to get on-the-scene 
teports and information. 


Couldn’t your bank benefit from dealing with these informed men? 
Also, when you make our International Banking Department your depart- 
ment, you gain access to some 33,500 banking offices all over the world. 


well named, 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


Member F.D.1.C. NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90 
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Prison Letter from Santa Claus, 


By secret arrangement with YOUR BANK main street (con’t. ) 


WILLIAM D. ROESSER, president, 
J. W. Clement Company, becomes 
trustee, Buffalo (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank. 


W. WAYNE MOHN, vice-president, 
Berks County Trust Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., retires after 40 years of 
banking. 


ROYDEN C. BRYAN, vice-president, 
retires from Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, after 50 years in banking, 


At GEORGE I. DANIELS, senior vice- 
A> ae president, City National Bank and 
\ Trust Company of Chicago, is 
DEC. 15 \ elected to board of Chicago Associa- 
1130 AM tion of Commerce and Industry. 


Ye 4 Th e re IS (] Louis A. FISHER, vice-president 
eee and director of Eagle-Picher Com- 
pany, and president, Fabricon Prod- 
ucts, becomes director, Detroit 


(Mich.) Bank and Trust Company. 
H. RAy NELSON, senior vice-pres- 
Q ident, First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., retires after 
45 years of banking. 


This, Christmas children and their parents throughout the Camis, trem 
country will be delighted and pleased to receive a personal vice-president to vice-president, Ses: 
letter DIRECT from SANTA’S HOME TOWN. 


0 1000 B k State Association President 
ver an participating Frederick H. Hoffmann, president, 


in this NEW, NOVEL and EXCITING promotion on Harmonia Savings Bank, Elizabeth, 
N. J., has been elected 1959-1960 pres- 


an exclusive basis. ident of the Savings Banks Association 
of New Jersey 


# A Complete Program with a Magic Message 
Universal Appeal — Attention Commanding 


a Featured on National T.V. by DAVE GARROWAY 
on “TODAY” Program 


You, Your Shareholders and Customers will love playing 
SANTA CLAUS to the Children. of your community. 


PERSONALIZES — CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
BUILDS — COMMUNITY GOOD WILL 
ADDS — TO YOUR ASSETS 


Inquire NOW if the Program is still available in your town. 


SANTA CLAUS PROGRAMS 


P. O. BOX 44 SANTA CLAUS, INDIANA 
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another total system for 
demand-deposit accounting 


IBM407 


with magnetic character-sensing equipment 


For the smaller-size bank, IBM offers 
an integrated system to handle the com- 
plete demand-deposit operation. 


The IBM unit record system in combi- 
nation with Series/1200 magnetic 
character-sensing equipment furnishes 
detailed or simplified statements. This 
integrated system accepts account bal- 
ance data, lists all transactions, and 
sends the updated information to an 
IBM summary punch which prepares 
new account balance cards. 


DATA .PROCESSING 


In addition, this integrated total system 

provides: 

® automatic check processing 

® daily transaction journal 

@ indicated large balance changes, over- 
drafts, and stop-pays 

® account posting on current basis 

Like all IBM data processing equip- 

ment, the flexible 407 with Series/ 1200 

may be purchased or leased. For more 

information about banking systems, 

contact your local IBM representative 

today. 
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No one beats our time ! 


KARL HINKE 


ENIOR : VICE-PRESIDENT Karl Hinke is talking about : 


Marine Trust’s new Midland Courier Service, of course. By 
using the fastest available transport (including overnight truck 
runs and special arrangements with various airlines) Marine can 
give you the fastest check collection service in New York State. 


These fast courier services allow Marine’s Night Transit De- 
partment to process New York State items received as late as 
11 P.M. for presentation the following morning. This usually saves 
at least 24 hours over any other method. 


For full details on how this service can profit you, write Mr. 
Karl Hinke, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo 5, N. Y., or phone 
him at WA. 4325. 


MARINE now vor 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ond Bank-State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


ALLERTON C. HICKMOTT, from 
board chairman to president, State 
Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn., suc- 
ceeding RALPH W. CHAPIN; JOHN Q, 
GooprRIcH, from treasurer and sec- 
retary to executive vice-president 
and chief executive officer; Roserr 
N. Davis, JR., becomes treasurer, 
secretary, and trustee. 


REED O. HUNT, president and chief 
executive officer, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, becomes director, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco. 


FRANK L. KING, from president to 
board chairman, California Bank, 
Los Angeles; CLIFFORD TWETER, 
from executive vice-president to 
president. 


CEBERT BAILLARGEON, from presi- 
dent to board chairman and chief 
executive officer, Seattle (Wash.) 
Trust and Savings Bank; K. WIns- 
Low, from executive vice-president 
to president, and HENRY H. JUDSON, 
trust officer, goes to senior vice- 
president from vice-president. 


WILLIAM P. MARTIN, partner in 
law firm of O’Melvenry and Meyers, 
and STEPHEN B. MAHER, former gen- 
eral manager of Southern California 
for the General Electric Company, 
both become directors of Fidelity 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


G. T. SMOTHERS is named vice- 
president, newly-organized Bank of 
Tucson, Ariz.; MAXFIELD H. LIN- 
INGER is executive vice-president; 
JOHN F. CHIAPPETTA is board chair- 
man. 


Second Annual Contest 
for “Miss Drive-In Teller” 


A SECOND annual contest to find the 
country’s most personable and attrac- 
tive bank drive-in teller has been an- 
nounced by the Mosler Safe Company. 

The winner will be selected from 
among three finalists at the A.B.A. 
convention in Miami Beach. 

The winner will be awarded an all- 
expense paid week for two at Planta- 
tion Inn in Ocho Rios, Jamaica. 

Entry blanks can be obtained from 
any Mosler representative or branch 
office, or by writing Miss Drive-In 
Teller, Room 405, 50 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Australian Bankers Association 


Chairman—1 959-1960 


H. G. Ensten, general manager in Aus- 

tralia of The English Scottish & Aus- 

tralian Bank Limited, has been named 

1959-60 chairman of the Australian 
Bankers Association 


JoHN C. HAAS, vice - president, 
Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia, be- 
comes board member, Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) Trust Company. 


WALTER E. BRUNS, vice-president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
retires after 30 years with the bank. 


A. R. MILLER, cashier, Woodbury 
County Savings Bank, Sioux City, 
becomes assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


EDWIN G. GROLL, cashier, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, also becomes vice- 
president. 


CARL TAYLOR, president, Wauke- 
sha (Wis.) State Bank, becomes 
member of Committee on Taxation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


EDWARD F. MITCHELL and JAMES 
E. ROBERTSON both become vice- 
presidents at First National City 
Trust Company, New York City. 


O. A. TORGERSON, president, Bank 
of Kodiak, Alaska, also becomes 
board chairman, National Bank of 
Alaska, Anchorage. 


CALVIN J. RULE, from assistant 
branch manager to vice-president, 
and manager, Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE NEW 
RAND MCNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1872 
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>” PAST DUE 
accounts got 


SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 


WITH 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 


3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope. 
Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered 
folded and sealed, ready for address- 
ing. 


You save collating, folding and 


sealing time. 


The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


Address 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 


30 


ARCHIE K. DAvis, board chairman, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is reappointed 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Bankers who have 
been newly appointed to serve on 
the committee with Mr. DAvis in- 
clude J. W. BAKER, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Shreveport, 
La.; CLARENCE H. BAUMHEFNER, 
vice-president and cashier, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco; JOSIAH B. CHANDLER, execu- 
tive vice-president, Connecticut 
Bankers Association; GROVER W. 
ENSLEY, executive vice - president, 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, New York; E. W. FAULK, 
senior vice-president, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Mobile; Hous E. 
HARRINGTON, president, State Bank 


of. Albany, N. Y.; MILMAN .H, 
LINN, president, First National 
Bank, Zanesville, Ohio; FRANK A, 
PLUMMER, president, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Trust National Bank. 


KEITH M. DAvis joins Jackson 
County State Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., as vice-president and cashier. 


RODNEY O. DALY becomes vice- 
president at American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 


EMIL SCHRAM, chairman, Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, who was 1939-41 
chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and was presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1941-51, has joined Indi- 
ana National Bank in Indianapolis 
as a board member. 


St. Louis Bank Trains Its People 
in Grass-Roots Politics 


Twenty officers and department 
heads of First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mo., are learning the facts 
of partisan and nonpartisan politics in 
a weekly series of training meetings 
sponsored by the bank, according to 
William A. McDonnell, chairman of 
the board. 

The meetings are based on the “Ac- 
tion Course in Practical Politics,” 
which was developed in 1958 and 1959 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—while Mr. McDonnell 
was president of that organization. 
To date, 1,281 business firms, cham- 
bers of commercé, and trade associa- 
tions have ordered 8,804 sets of the 
booklets used in the course, and 2,102 


copies of the discussion leader’s manual. 

Mr. McDonnell, who is now chair- 
man of the board of the national 
Chamber, instituted for First National 
the political training course in an 
effort to inspire bank men and women 
to become politically active at grass 
roots levels. 

Mr. McDonnell told the group that 
“any businessman who insists that he 
is not interested in politics is like a 
drowning man who says he’s not in- 
terested in water. We are in it up to 
our necks and we had better learn 
how to swim and to swim effectively. 
The price we pay for the rewards of 
living in a democratic republic is 
participation.” 


A. Clifford Jones, former leader of the Republican Steering Committee in the 
Missouri house of representatives, gives pointers about partisan and non-partisan 
politics to officers and department heads of First National Bank in St. Louis 
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San Francisco’s First Western Bank Building 
Passes the Giant Janitor’s White Glove Test 


It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most 
important buildings White Glove Clean. And 
our Giant Janitor service is the world’s largest 
cleaning force, as well as the best. 

ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from ex- 
haustive material testing, outstanding skill and 
experience—and most of all, a giant staff of well- 
qualified people under critical supervision. For 


almost 50 years, ABM has serviced structures of 
all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is too big, no 
job is too small. It is our pleasure to service 
First Western Bank buildings in many California 
cities, as well as thousands of other important 
buildings in the United States and Canada. We 
would be happy to put our tremendous store of 
information at your disposal, without obligation. 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTE NANCE CoO. Throughout the United States and Canada 


A Division of T& S Industries 


Serving more than 40 cities » Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, California or consult your telephone directory 
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R. GLADSON TURNBULL, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City; WALDE- 
MAR F. PRALLE, trust officer, from 
assistant vice-president to vice-pres- 
ident. 


S. Pace NELSON, from president 
to board chairman, Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, Md.; ROBERT W. THON, 
Jr., from vice-president to senior 
vice-president, succeeded by LEON- 
ARD EAGAN; CARROLL J. BRODERICK, 
treasurer, also becomes vice-presi- 
dent; A. BEASMAN, JR., 
FRANK W. CARMAN, both become 
vice-presidents. 


CHARLES M. BLAIR, president, 
Petrolite Corp., St. Louis, Mo., be- 
comes director at Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


Howarp F. MCCALL, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, 
retires after 47 years of banking. 


D. G. JAcK NorTON, from vice- 
president to executive vice-presi- 
dent, Colonial Mortgage Company, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


C. DoNALD Moyer, from vice- 
president, Philadelphia National 
Bank, to president, newly organized 
Bank of Levittown, N. J. WILLIAM 
J. LEvITT, board chairman of new 
institution, and: president, of Levitt 
and Sons, Inc., builders of Levittown, 
sets opening for early November. 


About Banks 

SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
LonGc ISLAND announces construc- 
tion of new Riverhead, L. L., office, 
to be completed in early 1960. 


PuBLIC BANK, Detroit, Mich., 
opens new Moross and Harper office. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, Colum- 


second branch bank in that city. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL BANK OF 
BALTIMORE, Md., merges into FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE. 


Merger pending stockholder meet- 
ings set for September 2: PEOPLES 
First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, into FIDELITY 
Trust CoMPANY. New name: PITTs- 
BURGH NATIONAL BANK. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
opens drive-in window in downtown 
Newark, N. J. 


FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Ind., merges into 
AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


First NATIONAL CiTy BANK OF 
NEw YORK opens branch in Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 


BANK OF BUFFALO, N. Y., starts 
construction of two new branches, 
one in the town of Tonawanda, one 
in Amherst, both set to open late 
this year. 


THOMPSONVILLE TRUST Company, 
Hartford, Conn., merges into Con. 
NECTICUT BANK AND TRUST Com. 
PANY. 


TUSCALOOSA (Ala.) BANK merges 
into Ciry NATIONAL BANK OF Tus- 
CALOOSA. 


BANK OF O’FALLON (Ill.) is an- 
nounced. New bank in new build- 
ing will open late this year. 


City NATIONAL BANK OF BEVERLY 
HILLS opens Santa Monica, Calif., 
branch. 


Merger pending approvals: 
CHANICS SAVINGS BANK, Manchester, 
N. H., into MERCHANTS SAVINGS 
BANK. 


FirsT PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
opens its 36th office at Chelten- 
Wayne Shopping Center. 


Shareholders of NEw YorK Trust 
CoMPANY and CHEMICAL CorRN Ex- 
CHANGE BANK, New York City, ap- 
prove merger plans. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 


Iowa Banker Receives “Outstanding Citizen”? Plaque 


bus, Ga., opens new Cross County 
Plaza office. 


George J. Schaller, seated above, who began his working career by sweeping 
out his father’s bank, is today board chairman of Citizens First National Bank of 
Storm Lake, Ia. Mr. Schaller, who held his first bank job in 1892, is shown accept- 
ing the first plaque ever to be awarded by the Storm Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce and its Past Presidents Club to the city’s outstanding citizen. Standing, 
left to right, are Don Horner, supermarket owner; Roy Parker, J. C. Penney 
Co. manager; Kenneth Burke, vice-president, Citizens First National; Wendell 
Edson, attorney; and W. J. Jarnagin, editor, Storm Lake Register and Pilot 
Tribune. Mr. Schaller served as the head of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
from 1934 to 1941. He then retired from the Federal Reserve and returned to 
Citizens First as board chairman. His son, Harry W. Schaller, president of Citi- 
zens First, is serving as chairman of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 


ILLINOIS STATE BANK OF QUINCY 
held a July open house to celebrate 
its 50th anniversary. H. J. Butz- 
kueben, cashier, was presented with 
a gold watch in commemoration of 
his 50 years with the bank at that 
time. 


PETERSBURG (Va.) SAVINGS AND 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY opens 
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PLEXIGLAS 


...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


Sixteen 4’ x 4’ pan-type diffusers of white translucent 
PLEXIGLAS are used to light the striking new 
branch office of Mechanics National Bank 
in Levittown, Ni J. Architect: Clifford Garner. 


September 1959 


Handsome buildings deserve the best in lighting, and 
they get it when lighting equipment includes diffusers 
or lenses made of PLexicLas® acrylic plastic. 
PLEXIGLAS provides highest efficiency in transmission 
and diffusion. It is rigid, with a smooth, easily cleaned 
surface. Above all, it is a durable material—highly 
resistant to breakage, and free from discoloration even 
after years of exposure to fluorescent light. 


We will be pleased to send you the names of manufac- 
turers whose lighting equipment is based on the use 
of PLEXIGLAS. 


PP Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 
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NEW... 


AUTOMATIC CASGIER 
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Model 502 
Dispensing Unit (Above) 
Keyboard Unit (Below) 
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IN REDUCED SIZE...IN EASY KEY 
ACTION...IN PERFORMANCE...IN DESIGN 


ere has never been anything like 
e pode! 502 Brandt Automatic 
' It is the smallest possible 
wrically operated coin payer, taking 
‘east amount of the teller’s work 
ba. Now coin payments can be made 
santly, easier than ever before, al- 
is with absolute accuracy. Being 
ed by an electric motor, the key 
e in making a coin payment is 
antially reduced as compared to 
y operated machines. 


» Model 502 consists of two units, 

in dispenser and a keyboard. The 
may be used anywhere desired 

he teller’s work area, including the 
drawer. 


use of its small size and with the 

sard unit installed in the cash 
wer, the Model 502 requires less 
n half as much space on the counter 
other type Brandts. When both the 
in dispenser and keyboard units are 
ed on the counter, the space re- 
fement is slightly less than three- 
irths as much as other Brandt Auto- 
ic Cashiers. The dispensing unit 


inches wide and 6 inches deep and 


the keyboard unit measures 414 inches 
in width and 81% inches in depth. 


With counter space at a premium, this 
small, extremely efficient, electrically 
operated Brandt Automatic Cashier is 
invaluable to tellers. 


Instant payments can be made with 
the Model 502 Brandt Automatic 
Cashier because of the compactness of 
the keyboard unit. Instead of search- 
ing among 99 keys, as on other types of 
machines, for the proper key, the teller 
makes the selection for a payment 
from only 19 keys on the Model 502. 
To illustrate, only one key in the 
second row of the keyboard is de- 
pressed to pay amounts from l1¢ 
through 9¢. To pay amounts from 10¢ 
to 99¢, inclusive, one key is depressed 
in the first row, then another in the 
second row. Payment of 57¢, for ex- 
ample, is made by depressing key 5 
in the first row and key 7 in the second 
one. It’s as easy as that! Keys are 
instantly located. 


Like all Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 
the Model 502 is equipped with keys 


which deliver split change for tenders 
of 5¢, 10¢, 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00. This 
machine also has an automatic lock 
which prevents payments being made 
when the coins in one or more channels 
fall to a low point. 


An assortment of delivery chutes for 
use with the Model 502 dispensing unit 
permits it to be positioned to best 
advantage. 


Not since 1890 when Edward J. 
Brandt, founder of the Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier Company, invented the 
first Brandt Automatic Cashier, has 
there been such an outstanding devel- 
opment in the field of coin paying 
machines 


Now a new high standard has been 
created in this field. The Model 502 
Brandt Automatic Cashier offers sub- 
stantially reduced key pressure, the 
speediest possible means by which 
coins may be paid and requires less 
of the teller’s work area than other 
electrically operated machines. 


You will like this new standard of coin 
paying machines. 


le Model 502 may be placed: anywhere...on the counter...recessed in the counter...or in the teller’s cash drawer. 


DISPENSING 
UNIT (left) 


desired, a full range 
ttrically operated key- 

d unit, Model 500, 

be supplied with the 
ing unit instead of 
smaller Model 592 
card. With the full 

ge keyboard, only one 

is depressed to make 

@ coin payment. 


KEYBOARD 
UNIT 


Still more Brandts to consider .. . 
Other motor driven Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers include the Models 350 and 
450, combining in one unit a coin dis- 
penser and keyboard. These machines 
have full range keyboards, requiring 
the depression of but a single key to 
pay any amount from 1¢ to 99¢, inclu- 
sive. When a key on the Model 350 is 
depressed, coins drop into a hopper 
from where they are passed by the 
teller to the customer. Upon depression 
of a key on the Model 450, coins are 


delivered direct to the customer by 
means of a delivery chute. 


Manually operated Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers include the Model 150 and 
250. The former corresponds to the 
Model 350 in operation and the latter 
to the Model 450. 


All of these machines have standard 
Brandt split change keys as well as an 
automatic lock which prevents coin 
payments when the supply of coins 
falls to a low point in one or more 
coin channels. 


ANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY e WATERTOWN, WIS. 


brandt ® Cashier ® 


Established 1890 


: 


"T would thank you to come over for a 


minute and oblige Your friend, 


For more than a century this bank 


Thus wrote President Buchanan to 
George W. Riggs on February 14, 1861, 
less than three months prior to the in- 
auguration of his successor, Abraham 
Lincoln. 


On what matter of consultation or 
discussion the 15th President of the 
United States wished to see his banker 
is unrecorded, but, needless to say, Mr. 
Riggs responded sympathetically to his 
summoning. 


has served “the servants of the people” 
as well as the people themselves from 
our historic location in the Nation's 
Capital. 

This statue of Buchanan, seemingly 
contemplative of the imminent tragedy 
of the Civil War, was erected in 1930 
in the lower gardens of Meridian Hill 


Park at Sixteenth Street and Florida 


‘Avenue, Northwest. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED 1836 *¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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HIS looks like a year when quite a few records will 
['ve broken. Among the familiar items which seem 

to be heading for new high ground are gross na- 
tional product, industrial production, national income, 
personal income, corporate earnings, construction, em- 
ployment, and consumer spending. 

Practically all the principal indicators except invest- 
ment in new facilities, which is the one that is most 
important for the future, are showing strength com- 
mensurate with the unusual force of this recovery. 

If gross national product, that handy statistical gad- 
get, continues to grow in the second half of the year 
as it did in the first, it will easily pass an annual rate 
of $500-billion before we welcome the new year. In 
each of the first two quarters the increase was about 
$13-billion, bringing the yearly rate at this point al- 
most to $486-billion, so that the rise from now on 
could be only half that fast and still reach the $500- 
billion milestone. 

All this looks beautiful from a little distance and 
creates such a satisfying picture that it becomes almost 
a patriotic duty to ignore several questions of an un- 
chartable nature which are getting some attention 
but should get more. 

There is space to mention only a few of them: 

Money rates: Are they going up or down and why? 

Inflation: Is the danger past or passing? 

Plant and equipment spending: Why is this indicator 
lagging? 

Our foreign situation: Is it getting better or worse, 
economically and politically? 


Some of History's Biggest If’s 

First, a word about the immediate trend, which is 
mixed because of special factors, including the steel 
strike and the automobile model changeover period. 
Judging from past experience, the effects of both will 
be temporary and will look like simply another jog in 
the charts before the year is over. 

This is not to under-rate the enormous cost of the 
strike, particularly in steel centers, to the workers, to 
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the industry, and to many businesses depending on 
steel. Nor can we afford to overlook the foreign com- 
petitive angle which will be examined a few paragraphs 
later. 


Money Rates, Up or Down and Why? 


The debate on interest rates goes on and on, with 
statisticians and political leaders lined up in solid rows 
throwing treatises at each other, but they might as 
well use marshmallows, or so it seems from the mea- 
ger results, in terms of public attention and benefit. 

The role of interest rates in the economy extends 
from top to bottom, from the price the Treasury must 
pay for funds to the price banks must pay for savings. 

For 10 years the trend has been generally upward, 
the yield on long-term Government bonds, for example, 
being about 214% in 1949 and about 414% today. 


The debate has several distinct facets. There is the 
Treasury’s desire to have Congress remove the ceiling 
of 414% on Government bonds of five years or more. 
There is the effort of some banks to raise the rate paid 
for savings. Also there is the little-understood inter- 
national aspect involving the flow of funds to places 
where they receive the highest rates. 

The Treasury’s point of view is concisely expressed 
in the article starting on page 64. The opposing views 
are contained in the same article and in the statement 
quoted from Congressman Reuss on page 39. 

Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve regard 
enforced easy money as inflationary. The President 
is supporting this view. But most important of all, 
from the national standpoint, is that foreign owners 
of huge dollar balances feel the same way and they 
are watching carefully to see whether we handle our 
serious monetary problems courageously or in an in- 
flationary way dictated by short-sighted politics. 


In the banking field the rate debate has centered 
around competition for savings. Some of the savings 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


of the 86th Congress is a good 

one as far as legislation needed 
by the banking industry is con- 
cerned. More has been accomplished 
than in the last three years. This 
is the half-way mark of this Con- 
gress and already it has taken these 
steps: 

It has passed the Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements (“Vault 
Cash”) Bill. (The President signed 
the measure into law on July 28.) 

The House has passed the “Brown 
bills” and the Senate is giving indi- 
cations that it may, too. 

The Senate has passed a bank 
merger bill and the House may act 
on it next session. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has before it a formal bill on 
which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Bankers Committee for 
Tax Equality, the Independent 
Bankers Association, and the Roth 
Committee have agreed on a formula 
to equalize the taxes of commercial 
banks with those of mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations. 

The Brown bills, H.R. 8159 and 
8160, which passed the House with- 
out difficulty July 30, should be law 
by the time this September issue of 
BANKING reaches you. On August 4 
Senator Robertson made an initial 
move to that end. He announced 
that his committee would hold hear- 
ings. 

With the Virginia Senator, who 
has piloted important banking leg- 
islation through the Senate only to 
see it die in the House, it is a point 
of honor to show that the Senate 
will follow through promptly on ac- 
tion by the House. 


Ts record of this First Session 
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A Record of Accomplishment 


in Banking Legislation 


The Brown Bills 


The Brown bills, so named for 
Representative Paul Brown of 
Georgia, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee’s Subcommittee 
2, are “clean”’ bills, that is, new bills 
introduced by Mr. Brown incorpo- 
rating the amendments added in 
committee to the original bills, H. R. 
6092 and 6093, also introduced by 
Mr. Brown. 

The procedure on the House floor 
was pretty much the same with both 
bills. Mr. Spence moved the bills as 
chairman of the Banking Commit- 
tee and Mr. Brown reviewed them 
as chairman of the subcommittee 
that studied them. Two Californians, 
Representatives Gordon M. McDon- 
ough and Edgar W. Hiestand, spoke 
in support of both bills. That was 
all there was to it in the case of 
the Technical Amendments Bill. But 
there was a little more to the House 
debate on the other bill revising the 
lending powers of national banks, 
which we will come to. 

The Technical Amendments Bill 
provides 25 corrections to banking 
laws. The five sections making sub- 
stantive changes in national bank- 
ing laws cover, in brief, these points: 

(1) Approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is required before a 
national bank may move its main 
office inside the city where located. 

(2) Loans by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation are exempted 
from the limit on borrowings by na- 
tional banks. 

(3) A longer time—10 days in- 
stead of five—are allowed for na- 
tional banks to file reports of con- 
dition with the Comptroller after he 
calls for them. 


(4) The Comptroller’s approval 
is required before a national bank 
may declare dividends in any year 
that exceed the total of its net 
profits for that year combined with 
retained net profits for the preced- 
ing two years. A similar limit is 
placed on dividends by state banks 
that are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, except that in such 
cases approval of the Fed would be 
required. In addition the bill would 
repeal a present requirement as to 
dividend reports, replacing it with 
authority to require such dividend 
reports as may be necessary to 
carry out the national bank laws. 

(5) Any firm would be prohibited 
from receiving deposits unless it is 
subject to examination and regula- 
tion by state or Federal authority. 

Obsolete references in national 
bank laws to such agencies as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, etc., long since discontinued, 
have been taken out. 


National Bank Lending 


In making his case for the bill 
liberalizing the lending powers of 
national banks, Mr. Brown pointed 
out that outmoded provisions of the 
law “are preventing national banks 
from providing needed banking 
services.” 

Among the changes cited by Mr. 
Brown were these: 

The ceiling is raised on conven- 
tional real estate loans by national 
banks from 662/3% of appraised 
value to 75% where the loan is 
fully amortized within a 20-year pe- 
riod. 

Four other changes involving real 
estate loans are made in the Federal 
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Reserve Act: (1) Permitting loans 
on leaseholds which have at least 
10 years to run beyond the maturity 
date of the loan; (2) exempting 
from the limitations and restrictions 
loans fully guaranteed or insured 
by a state or a state authority for 
the payment of the obligations of 
which the faith and credit of the 
state is pledged; (3) permitting 
loans to be made by national banks 
to finance the construction of in- 
dustrial or commercial buildings for 
periods of not more than 18 months 
where there is a takeout commit- 
ment, without being. considered real 
estate loans, and increasing the ag- 
gregate limitation on construction 
loans to 100% of capital and sur- 
plus; (4) permitting working cap- 
ital loans to be made to manu- 
facturing or industrial businesses 
without being considered to be real 
estate loans. 

It would expand certain existing 
restrictions on construction loans, 
exempt from the usual restrictions 
on real estate loans any loan fully 
guaranteed by a state or state au- 
thority, and allow a bank to take a 
mortgage as additional security for 
certain business loans without there- 
by becoming subject to the real es- 
tate loan restrictions. 

Borrowing authority of national 
banks is raised.from~100%, of cap- 
ital to 100% of capital” plus 50% 
of surplus. 


Loan Limit Changes 


The bill would also make four 
changes in the limit on loans by a 
national bank to a single borrower: 

(1) The limit is raised from 10% 
to 25% of the bank’s capital and 
surplus where the additional amount 
is secured by frozen or refrigerated 
foods. 

(2) Dairy cattle would be treated 
the same as livestock for loan pur- 
poses. Loans to dealers secured by 
dairy cattle can go up to 25% of 
the bank’s capital and surplus, as 
in the case of livestock. 

(3) Obligations secured by U. S. 
securities need no longer be “in the 
form of notes.” 

(4) It applies a limit of 25% of 
capital and surplus to both negoti- 
able and nonnegotiable consumer in- 
Stalment paper purchased from a 
dealer. 

Mr. Brown explained this latter 
point thus: “I? the bank relies pri- 
marily on the credit of the original 
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maker rather than the dealer, it can 
treat the transaction as a loan to 
the original maker, and it will not 
count in determining whether the 
25% limit on credit to the dealer has 
been reached.” 

The bill also provides for an ad- 
ditional Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency. This led Representative 
H. R. Gross of Iowa to raise some 
questions about the source from 
which the new man would be paid. 
Mr. Brown explained that this would 
not be from the Government but 
from assessments charged banks for 
the supervision they receive. 

Representative Abraham J. Multer 
of New York undertook to answer a 
number of other questions by Mr. 
Gross along the same line. 

Two of the State of Maine Repre- 
sentatives, Clifford G. McIntire and 
Frank M. Coffin, spoke in favor of 
the bill, especially the liberalization 
of construction loans for industrial 
and commercial purposes. They said 
a special provision in the bill will 
make it possible for national banks 
in Maine to service the Maine Indus- 
trial Authority in industrial con- 
struction. 

Representative Joseph W. Barr of 
Indiana commented that the bill 
“will put the national banks of this 
nation in a position. where they can 
perform the function they should 
perform in the development of our 
national economy.” 

Both bills were strongly supported 
by the A.B.A., the Comptroller of 


“The preceding 
was an, as yet, 
unpaid political 
announcement” 


the Currency, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 


Credit Union Measure 


Although the possiblity of action 
by the Senate on the Federal Credit 
Union Bill, H. R. 8305, appears to be 
crowded out this First Session, pas- 
sage next session could very well 
occur. Support for the bill was gen- 
eral in the House, which took it up 
and passed it soon after approving 
the Brown bills. 

The only debate in the House on 
the bill was over an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Byron L. 
Johnson of Colorado to permit the 
formation of central credit unions. 
This would enable a credit union 
with more proper demands than it 
can meet to borrow from a central 
credit union in which others with a 
surplus have invested their funds. 

The central credit union measure 
was part of the bill introduced by 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, chairman of Subcommittee 3 
of the House Banking Committee. 
The hearings were held by Mr. Pat- 
man’s subcommittee. But the cen- 
tral credit union feature was not 
accepted by Mr. Spence’s full com- 
mittee. 

Instead, a provision was inserted 
in the bill directing the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare to consider the problems 
involved and present a draft pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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A New A.B.A. Activity 


tion has inaugurated an exten- 

sive long-range program to 
combat inflation and promote eco- 
nomic growth. The new program 
will involve a substantial stepping 
up and broadening of the Associa- 
tion’s efforts for a sound dollar and 
stable economic progress. 

Plans for the new program were 
announced at a recent press confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., by Lee 
P. Miller, president of the A.B.A. 
and president of the Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank and Trust Company of 
Louisville. The program will be con- 
ducted by a special committee of 
the Economic Policy Commission, 
which will be known as the Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth Without 


Ti American Bankers Associa- 


CASIMIR A. SIENKIEWICZ, chairman 

of the Committee for Economic Growth 

Without Inflation, has resolved ‘to do 
the job carefully and thoroughly 


Inflation. The chairman of the new 
committee is Casimir A. Sienkie- 
wicz, president of the Central-Penn 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Planning for the new program 
has been under way for some time. 
Last January, Jesse W. Tapp, chair- 
man of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission and chairman of the Bank 
of America, Los Angeles, presented 
a special report to the A.B.A. Ad- 
ministrative Committee recommend- 
ing that serious consideration be 
given to initiating a program of this 
character. The Administrative Com- 
mittee approved the proposal in 
principle and instructed the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission to formu- 
late more definite recommendations. 

This the commission proceeded to 
do. Advice and suggestions were 
solicited from leading economists, 
Government officials, public rela- 
tions experts, labor specialists, and 
representatives of other organiza- 
tions concerned with the inflation 
problem, as well as from A.B.A. 
staff members and representatives 
of other A.B.A. groups. 

Final plans were put together by 
a special subcommittee of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission after an 
all-day meeting in New York City 
early in April, and finishing touches 
were applied at the meeting of the 
full commission a few weeks later. 
The commission’s recommendations 
were then given the go-ahead by the 
Administrative Committee and the 
Executive Council of the A.B.A. at 
the Spring Meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

President Miller then proceeded 


JESSE W. TAPP, chairman of A.B.A.’s 

Economic Policy Commission, presented 

the recommendation that a program be 
initiated to combat inflation 


to appoint the new 7-man Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth Without 
Inflation. Membership includes three 
members of the Economic Policy 
Commission and representatives 
from several other A.B.A. units. In 
addition to Chairman Sienkiewicz, 
the other members of the commis- 
sion are: Gabriel Hauge, chairman, 
finance committee, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York; Arthur 
F. Maxwell, president, The First 
National Bank of Biddeford, and 
president, Biddeford Savings Bank, 
Maine; William A. McDonnell, chair- 
man, First National Bank in St. 
Louis; William H. Neal, senior vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem; Roy L. 
Reierson, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; and Mr. 
Tapp. 

The staff work for the new com- 
mittee will be handled by the staff 
of the Economic Policy Commission. 

The new program is founded on 
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two major premises: first, that the 
problem of maintaining economic 
growth without inflation is one that 
will remain with us for many years; 
second, that bankers have a public 
responsibility to do what they can 
to contribute to the solution of this 
problem. 


Many Approaches Considered 


The question confronting the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission, therefore, 
was: What types of activities should 
be undertaken? Many different ideas 
were thrown into the hopper. The 
problem was to select things that 


LEE P. MILLER, president of A.B.A., 
appointed the 7-man Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation 
after the program was approved 


individual bankers and organized 
banking could appropriately do that 
would most effectively contribute 
to combating inflation and fostering 
economic growth. 

It was concluded that—at least 
for the first year or so—the pro- 
gram should be concentrated in two 
main areas: first, in an educational 
program; and, second, in legislative 
activities. Both of these will natur- 
ally involve a certain amount of 
research, but it is not planned to 
set up an elaborate research pro- 
gram. 

With respect to the educational 
program, the commission’s report 
stated: “Banks clearly could do 
much more than they are presently 
doing to help build a better under- 
Standing of the causes and dangers 
of inflation. One place to start is 
with our own people—bank officers 
and employees. In addition, bank- 
ers are in a position to contribute 
to the education of the general pub- 
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lic on this subject through a variety 
of channels of communication with 
various groups.” 

In general, the educational pro- 
gram will concentrate on explain- 
ing the factors affecting economic 
growth, combating the idea that in- 
flation may be inevitable or perhaps 
even desirable, and spelling out 
some of the most important things 
that need to be done to foster eco- 
nomic progress and to prevent fur- 
ther inflation. 

Insofar as possible, this program 
will be conducted through the state 
bankers associations. Individual 
bankers throughout the country will 
be urged to take an active part in 
this work through existing channels 
of banker education and in their 
own communities. The role of the 
Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation will be primarily 
to prepare educational materials 
suited to a wide variety of audi- 
ences and to promote their use both 
within the banking industry and 
outside it as well. In essence, its 
job will be to provide bankers with 
encouragement, guidance, and am- 
munition. 


A Look at Legislation 


“Another major area in which 
the A.B.A. can make a useful con- 
tribution is the area of Federal leg- 
islation,’ the commission’s report 
states. “It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation 
take an active interest in Federal 
legislation which has an important 
bearing on economic progress and 
price stability. Obviously, such ac- 
tivities should be closely coordi- 
nated with the A.B.A. Committee 
on Federal Legislation. 

“Our approach in this area should 
be selective. We cannot try to cover 
every type of legislation that has 
some relationship to this problem. 
We should concentrate on measures 
where the right answers appear to 
be quite clear and where our sup- 
port or opposition might do some 
good.” 

Over the years, of course, the 
Economic Policy Commission and 
other A.B.A. groups, as well, have 
taken an interest in the growth- 
without-inflation problem. Several 
years ago, for example, the commis- 
sion published the series of six 
“Monetary. Studies’ which have 
found widespread use in various 
channels of banker education. It has 


also issued various policy statements 
from time to time, the latest being 
one on “The Critical 1960 Budget.” 
Recently, too, it has actively sup- 
ported amendments of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to include avoid- 
ance of inflation as a primary goal 
of public economic policy. 

These activities, however, have 
not added up to a continuing, co- 
ordinated program. The new pro- 
gram for economic growth without 
inflation contemplates expanding 
these activities substantially and 
also aiming at much wider audi- 
ences, including the general public 
as well as bank personnel. 


Depart from Past Policies 


In the past, moreover, the A.B.A. 
has concerned itself largely with 
financial aspects of public policy, 
notably monetary and budget pol- 
icy. The new program will deal with 
other important aspects of the in- 
flation problem, notably industrial 
wage and price policies. 

Commenting on these departures 
from previous policies of the Asso- 
ciation, President Miller said: 

“We now feel that to fulfill our 
public responsibilities as bankers 
and as citizens, we should broaden 
the range of our activities. It 
has become increasingly clear that 
sound monetary and fiscal policies 
cannot be achieved without wide- 
spread understanding and support, 
and bankers have a duty to do what 
they can to contribute to the pub- 
lic’s understanding of these matters. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS, A.B.A. deputy 
manager in charge of the Economic 
Policy Commission, which formulated 
and presented more definite recom- 
mendations for the program 
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| official title at The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston is ‘Name 
Code Generation,” but let’s explain 
quickly that it’s an automated 
method of handling stockholder rec- 
ords, an ingenious file-keeping sys- 
tem created by experts at the bank 
and Minneapolis-Honeywell. 

“Name Code” is a computer-con- 
trolled set of electronic signals that 
lets a machine assign alpha-numer- 
ical “keys” in place of account num- 
bers necessary to stock transfer 
data handling. They’re calling it 
another break-through in bank office 
work. 

“Every time a stock is bought or 
sold,” says the announcement, “the 
method puts the bank’s computer 
to work examining the record for 
each certificate involved, and auto- 
matically creates a ‘Name Code’ 
for the transaction by extracting 
key information from the account 
title. The computer system, using 
this newly created code, then ex- 
amines the bank’s voluminous mas- 
ter files to locate the record needed 
and effect the changes at lightning 
speed. This eliminates the need for 
looking up and assigning account 
numbers to each daily transaction 


Monitoring pro- 
duction of com- 
puter - controlled 
stock transfer 
work at the con- 
sole of the First 
National Bank of 
Boston’s compu- 
ter are, left to 
right, Herbert 
Corey, vice-presi- 
dent; Benjamin 
W. Taunton, as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent; Frances 
Flaherty, chief 
programer; and 
John Mollet, pro- 
gramer 


before making changes in the mas- 
ter files.” 


From Ledger Cards to Tape 


The method has been tried in the 
First’s files of its own 23,400 stock- 
holders. Records kept by the bank 
for its 214 corporate customers with 
905,000 stockholders are being con- 
verted from ledger cards to the 
magnetic tape files of a Datamatic 
1000 computer installed last year. 
The changeover is expected to be 
completed in 15 months and will be 


of Good Mailing 


« 


more efficient postal service,” suggests that banks, 
gery businesses, “learn the ABC’s of good mailing. habits.” . 


“formula applicable to other- zoned communities, we pass 


achieved account-by-account with- 
out interfering with other uses of 
the computer. 

B. W. Taunton, assistant comp- 
troller and director of the bank’s 
electronic center, reported that 
when the method is fully applied 
the computer system will handle the 
printing and addressing of 8,500,- 
000 envelopes, postcards, and stock 
dividends, 2,500,000 cash dividend 
checks, and 900,000 proxy mailings 
annually, in addition to its daily 
chore of updating stock transfer 
records. File maintenance will re- 
quire only three to four hours work 
a day on the computer. 

“Name Code,” Mr. Taunton said, 
allows maintenance of files in alpha- 
betical order, discarding the costly 
file by account numbers. To achieve 
this the experts devised a method 
of dropping one or two colons into 
the text of account titles in a man- 
ner intelligible to the system’s mag- 
netic reading-writing senses. The 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMFRICAN BANKFRS ASSOCIATION 


The Corner of Main Street 
and Everywhere 


A Special Report on the Correspondent Banking System* 


Correspondent Bank Demand and Time Deposits 
(Due to Banks) bv State, December 31, 1958 
Banks in 


forcign countries 
3,659,291 


in 
‘nited States 
Total 
New England: 
Maine 9,095 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York : 2,942,825 
New Jersey 89,055 "648 
Pennsylvania 32,731 
East North Central: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Tllinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
West North Central: 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
exas 
Mountain: 
Montana 
Tdaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arivona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific : 
Washington 9,961 
Oregon 26.028 1,858 
California 160,332 444,492 
Source: Federal Reserve Member Bank Call Report for the end 
of last year. Alaska and Hawaii are not included. 


ICFM 


NTER-CONTINENTAL FINANCIAL MACHINERY is not 

usually accorded the importance it merits among 

the spectacular technological advances of the day. 
There is a tendency to take it for granted because it 
works so well. 

It is the mechanism which links all parts of the 
nation and the world so that business can function 
with the necessary speed and safety. 

The widely advertised era of comfort and abun- 
dance that is supposed to be just ahead would remain 
a pipe dream except for the correspondent banking 
system. 

Britain developed the system in her own way, 
France in her own way, and so on. But the United 
States correspondent banking system is unique in its 
individuality and vigor and readiness for whatever 
growth comes in world economy. 

Some have great faith in the future, while others 
fear an apocalyptic disaster. If the optimists are right, 
and today’s technical progress becomes a_ peaceful 
reality, then the financial machinery of the correspond- 
ent banking system will have its greatest opportunity 
for usefulness. 

In the following pages there is a picture of how 
the correspondent banking system is working today— 
from the standpoint of small banks and that of large 
hanks—and some suggestions for the system’s improve- 
ment to meet future needs. 


*Part of BANKING’S 10-Minute Shelf for Banks and Their Customers 
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How the System Is Working 


HIS is an extensive report on 
the practical operation of the 


correspondent banking system 
in the United States. It summarizes 
a study, similar to one made in 
1953, conducted by the A.B.A. Coun- 
try Bank Operations Commission 
and BANKING. 

The Commission sent a question- 
naire to a cross section of banks 
with assets under $7,500,000 — the 
so-called “country banks.” Queries 
covered their use of city bank ser- 


vices, their criticisms, opinions, and 
suggestions. The frank answers and 
statistical information are presented 
in Part I of this report. 

This magazine mailed another 
questionnaire to nearly 100 city 
banks, asking questions that brought 
out these institutions’ side of the 
correspondent story. The answers 
are summarized in Part II. 

Because of differences in questions 
asked in 1953 and 1959 (largely re- 
flecting new services) and because 


the two studies did not cover the 
same banks, we attempt no compari- 
son between the two. 

However, it may be said that on 
the whole the current picture of 
correspondent banking shows that 
the system is dynamic, growing with 
the need, and providing indispensa- 
ble service not only to country and 
city banks but to American, busi- 
ness. It’s, as the late Robert M. 
Hanes said, “the core of indepen- 
dent banking in the U. S. A.” 


I. The Smaller Banks Report 


culled from the replies to the 
29 questions asked the “coun- 
try” banks: 


| [ ‘cu are some specific points 


In general, the bankers are satis- 
fied with the functioning of the cor- 
respondent banking system. 

More than half had no complaints, 
but there were numerous construc- 
tive suggestions which this report 
samples. 


The leading correspondent bank 
services are in the broad areas of 
collections, investments, loans, and 
discounts. 


Of the replying banks 95% use 
their correspondents’ collection fa- 
cilities; 90% use safekeeping of se- 
curities; 87%, buying and selling of 
securities; 85%, custody service; 
67%, loan participation; 62%, for- 
eign department services; 60%, 
credit information and appraisals; 
58%, reports on economic condi- 
tions. (For a complete breakdown of 
service use, see table on page 47.) 


Although 25% of the banks re- 
porting stated that their corre- 
spondents do not offer community 


industrial development service (new 
business), 44% of this group said 
they would use such a service if 
offered. 


Most country banks feel their 
city correspondents make a profit on 
their balances. 


Questioned about more efficient 
service to country banks, some men- 
tioned additional assistance in oper- 
ating and lending problems. Others 
suggested less “flattery” and “soft 
soap,” more frequent visits, fuller 
information about the services avail- 
able. 


The city representatives are re- 
garded as experienced bankers. For 
the most part, they’re authorized to 
make definite loan commitments; 
but in cases where this isn’t true 
the country banks were strongly 
critical. 

The city bankers generally under- 
stand smaller bank problems. How- 
ever, some bankers said there were 
still city bank representatives who 
didn’t have the country bank back- 
ground. 


There were relatively few sugges- 


tions for improving the correspond- 
ent banks’ loan policies and pro- 
cedures. 


Personality, country bank experi- 
ence, and general banking knowledge 
are considered the most desirable 
qualities in a city representative. 


Investment, loan, and operations, 
in that order, were listed as the most 
helpful correspondent bank depart- 
ments. 


A large percentage said the city 
banks did not compete with them 
for loans in the smaller banks’ trade 
areas, nor did they cut rates to get 
loans. 


City bankers will be particularly 
interested in the “complaints” of 
their country correspondents and in 
the suggestions for improving the 
services. 


Now for the questions and an- 
swers. Most of the replies were tab- 
ulated as percentages, and so ap- 
pear. Others called for comments. 
As you'll note, the country bankers 
pulled no punches; they praised, 
criticized, and suggested. 


4. 
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SERVICES 


Please rank the 7 major corre- 
spondent service areas listed in 
order of importance to your bank. 


% of banks 
ranking 
Service areas Rank _ service 
Collections (process- 
ing out-of-town 
items) 1st 
Investments 2nd 


Loans and discounts 3rd 


No clear pattern existed for the 
other services for which ratings 
were requested. These services were 
Advertising, Public Relations and 
Business Development; Operations, 
Systems, Supplies and Equipment; 
Personnel; and Other Services. 


At present, what percentage of 
your clearing items do you send to 
your correspondent bank? What 
percentage do you send to the Fed- 
eral Reserve? What percentage of 
clearing items did you send to these 
banks in 1953? 

Average percent 
1959 1953 
Items sent to: 
Correspondent bank 94 93 
Federal Reserve bank 6 7 


Considering the balances you 
maintain in your correspondent 
banks and recognizing the services 
they render your bank, do you feel 
that your correspondent banks make 
a profit, break even, or take a loss 
on your accounts ? 

% of banks 
replying 
Make a profit 70 
Break even 25 
Take a loss 2 
No reply 3 


Would you use periodical notices 
from various correspondent bank 
departments of services available to 
you and your customers? 

% of banks 
replying 
21 
No reply 8 


If you were the officer in charge 
of the banks and bankers division of 
your major correspondent bank, 
what would you do to serve your 
smaller bank customers more effi- 
ciently ? 


28% of the reporting banks re- 
plied to this question. Typical com- 
ments by these reporting banks are 
as follows: 


More assistance in operations, 
particularly in determining methods 
that can be installed to advantage 
in smaller banks. With automation, 
an aggressive program in this field 
would be of definite help to the 
smaller bank. 


Assistance with agricultural loans 
is now important and will likely be- 
come much more important as farm 
operations increase in size and as 
farmers expand feeding operations. 
A good man in the correspondent 
bank with sound understanding of 
farm credit would be very helpful. 
Expanding the loans to take in more 
than feeding operations is likely to 
become very important also. 


Provide a service for carrying 
agricultural loans during month of 
heavy demand. Help country banks 
place long-term capital loans. 


Give assistance in processing SBA 
loans. Encourage real estate lend- 
ing agency to work with small-town 
banks in financing homes in small 
towns. 


Have better qualified loan and 
operations’ officers call on country 
banks. Would notify country banks 
a few days in advance of visit by 
correspondent. 


I believe the most important ser- 
vice for smaller banks would be 
pertinent current information of 
economic conditions as they affect 
banking. 


Offer service of operation expert 
and loan department expert for one 


or two weeks to review country 


bank operation for purpose of ad- 


vising on better ways and means of 
operating a bank. 


I would set up a crew of opera- 
tions men. Utilize the knowledge 
from many smaller banks and make 
it available (if wanted) to all coun- 
try banks. 


I would put men on the road who 
were well informed on small bank 
problems. I would then give them 
authority to act on matters within 
specified bounds, without requiring 
contact with several officers before 
decision is made. 


Have correspondent men who 
know banking and not just a bunch 
of “glad handers” and “good time 
Charlies.” Most of them cannot or 
will not discuss a banking problem 
and cannot tell what is done in their 
own bank. 


Instruct subordinates to forget 
the flattery and “soft soap,” and to 
make a genuine effort to be of help 
to the smaller bank in meeting its 
problems. Too many correspondents 
remember what is good for them- 
selves (a substantial balance from 
the smaller bank) and feel that a 
call from an officer once or twice a 
year, with the offer of a free lunch, 
constitutes service. Every bank has 
problems and the efficient corre- 
spondent finds out what they are 
and helps with a solution. 


Make every effort to have them 
visit my bank often, and then make 
them completely familiar with the 
people who run it—so that when he 
calls he knows the person he is talk- 
ing to and vice versa. 


I would visit my correspondent 
banks at least every 45 days and at 
that particular time I would discuss 
some particular service which is 
rather new or discuss some problem 
of law or tax with my customers. 


Be sure that the party calling on 
country banks has a good knowledge 
of operations and procedures so that 
he can talk over actual problems of 
the country banker and offer sug- 
gestions as to how these problems 
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are handled elsewhere. Get away 
from the strictly glad hand call. 


Have correspondent place me in a 
small bank for at least one year to 
become better acquainted with “‘lit- 
tle problems” of little banks. Be 
thoroughly versed on small bank 
operations. 


I would better inform banks what 
I had to offer them. 


If correspondent bank representa- 
tives are not experienced and qual- 
ified, I would have specialists travel 
with them from time to time. I 
would try and make the visits mean 
more than just a social call. 


Tell of services available. We had 
to ask to find out they had remodel- 
ing suggestions, and operations and 
procedures department that was 
very helpful, and forms and methods 
used by banks our size. 


Send out some person that knows 
something about banking and who 
can answer questions and give ad- 
vice and knows what he is talking 
about. Not the young (or old) per- 
sonality boys. 


Make more “small business” loans 
available (too difficult now). 


Be on the alert for changes in reg- 
ulations, laws, etc., and advise them 
well in advance—be in position to 
advise them specifically regarding 
investments, percentages, etc. 


PERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


Would you prefer advance notice 
from your correspondent bank rep- 
resentative that he has scheduled a 
eall at your bank? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 51 
No 44 
No reply 5 


How often do correspondent bank 
representatives call during year? 


% of banks 
replying 

Once a year 13 
Twice a year 22 
Three times a year 3 
Four times a year 9 
Six times a year 
Twelve 
One to four times 

a year 
No calls 
All other 
No reply 12 


Would you like your correspond- 
ent bank representatives to call 
more frequently, about the same, or 
less frequently than they do? 


% of banks 
replying 
More frequently 21 
About the same 75 
Less frequently 
No reply 4 


Are your correspondent bank rep- 
resentatives experienced bankers? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 87 
No 6 
Yes and No 4 
No reply 3 


Are they qualified and authorized 
to make definite loan commitments? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 55 
No 28 
Yes and No 4 
No reply 13 


Do they understand smaller bank 
problems? 
% of banks 
replying 
Yes 78 
No 10 
Yes and No . 5 
No reply 7 


If it were your responsibility to 
hire correspondent bank representa- 


tives, what qualities would you seek? 


More than half of the reporting 
banks indicated the important qual- 


ities they would look for when hir- 
ing correspondent bank represcnta- 
tives. Personality, country bank ex- 
perience, and general banking knowl- 
edge (in that order) were the ual- 
ities that the majority would look 
for in hiring correspondent rcpre- 
sentatives. Other qualities the re- 
porting banks would look for follow 
in order of importance: 


Sincere interest in and knowledge 
of problems of smaller bank; knowl- 
edge of and interest in rural com- 
munities and their problems; ability; 
knowledge of loans and investments; 
appearance; character; honesty; 
education; tact; alertness; good 
judgment; sales ability; general 
knowledge; good manners; punctu- 
ality; loyalty; intelligence; execu- 
tive ability; maturity; courage; 
specialized knowledge. 


Have you ever visited your cor- 
respondent bank? 
% of banks 
replying 
Yes 97 
No 2 
No reply 1 


Have any of your correspondent 
banks’ departments actually helped 
you? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 94 
No 3 
No reply 3 


If “yes,” which departments? 


Eighty-seven percent of all the 
banks that replied “Yes” to the 
above question indicated the specific 
departments that had helped them. 
Of the departments mentioned as 
having helped the small bank, in- 
vestments led with-69% of the men- 
tions. Other correspondent bank 
departments mentioned as having 
helped the smaller banks are shown 
below, ranked in order of the per- 
centage of mentions received. 


Investment 
Loan 
Operations 
Collection 
Trust 
Safe-keeping 
(securities) 
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A Picture of Correspondent Banking 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CORRESPONDENT SERVICES USED BY SMALLER BANKS 


CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICE 


COLLECTIONS 
Processing out-of-town 
items 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
Loan participation 
Financing farm customers 
Handling new type loans 
Credit information and 

appraisals 
Real estate appraisals 
Loan collection methods 
Computation of bad debt 
reserves 


INVESTMENTS 
Buying and selling 
securities 
Securities portfolio analysis 
Custody service for 
securities 
Safekeeping of securities 


ADVERTISING, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, AND 
BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 
Community industrial 

development 
Obtaining new accounts 
Aavertising copy 
Fvnlicity, public relations 
material 


OPERATIONS, SYSTEMS, 
SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Audit systems 
Budgeting 
Installing consumer credit 
department 

Cost accounting 

New service policies and 
procedures 


Transit 
Various 


SERVICE 


% OF “NOT 
AVAILABLE” 


AVAILABLE 


NOW 


USE 


DO NOT 
USE 


NOT 
AVAIL- 
ABLE 


THAT 
WOULD 
NO USE IF 
REPLY AVAILABLE 


Audit 
Legal 


CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICE 


Manual of forms 


Mechanization of operations 


and automation 
Purchase of equipment and 
supplies 
Survey of operating 
procedures 


PERSONNEL 

Executive and employee 
development programs 

Educational tours for 
employees 

Job evaluation 

Pension plans 

Profit sharing plans 

Group life insurance 


OTHER SERVICES 


Bank remodeling and 
building 

Branch location and layout 

Mergers, reorganizations 
and consolidations 

Interpretation of Federal 
regulations 

Insurance and protection 

Recapitalization 

Reports of economic 
conditions 

Tax advice 

Bank wire service 

Foreign department service 

Procurement of tickets and 
reservations 

Redemption of mutilated 
currency 

Silver and currency 
shipments 

Special collections 

Transfer of funds by wire 

Trust department services 

Other services 


NOW 


SERVICE 


AVAILABLE 


USE 


14 


DO NOT 
USE 
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NOT 
AVAIL- 
ABLE 


NO 
REPLY 


% OF “NOT 
AVAILABLE” 
THAT 
WOULD 
USE IF 
AVAILABLE 


ization, and wire transfers of funds. 


Foreign How have they helped you? 

Tax 

Instalment credit 

Public relations 

Bank remodeling and 
building 

Currency and coin 

Personnel 

Tickets and reservations 


Business development 
Advertising 


Banks commenting on how they 
Insurance 


were helped by their correspondent 
banks’. departments indicated the 
following types of service that had 
proved helpful. They are listed in 
order based on the number of com- 
ments received. 


3 Other departments mentioned by 
2 less than 1% of the responding 
2 banks include: Cattle, commodity, 
2 oil, real estate, savings, recapital- 
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INVESTMENT 


Counsel and advice regarding in- 
vestments and analysis and ap- 
praisal of bond portfolio. 

Buying and selling securities for 
investment. account. 


LOAN 


Participation in excess or over- 
line loans. 

Advice regarding loan methods 
and procedures. 

Counsel and advice regarding spe- 


cial type loans not ordinarily 
handled. 


Credit information and analysis. 
Analysis of collateral. 


OPERATIONS 


Recommending and installing new 
systems and procedures. 
Furnishing information and ad- 
vice regarding new methods of 
operation and equipment. 
Complete survey of operations. 
Designing new forms. 


COLLECTION 


Special collections. 
Collecting bad debts. 


TRUST 


Information and advice on trust 
investments. 


Assistance in operating trust de- 
partment. 

Assistance in setting up trusts for 
customers. 

Profit sharing and pension plans. 


SAFEKEEPING 
Servicing bonds and_ securities 
held for safekeeping. 
TRANSIT 
Processing out-of-town items. 
Survey of float time on checks. 
FOREIGN 


Transfer of funds to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Aid in collecting items drawn on 
foreign countries. 

Providing foreign letters of credit. 


TAX 


Advice and suggestions for solv- 
ing tax problems. 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 


Aid and suggestions for installing 


instalment credit operation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Suggestions and ideas for improv- 
ing public relations. 
Entertaining bank customers and 
personnel. 
BANK REMODELING AND BUILDING 


Aid and suggestions. 


CURRENCY AND COIN 


Money shipments (in and out). 


PERSONNEL 
Furnishing employees when short- 
handed. 
Furnishing speakers. 
Providing training material for 
new personnel. 
Special messenger service. 
TICKETS AND RESERVATIONS 
Obtaining tickets and _ reserva- 
tions. 
AUDIT 
Aid in setting up internal audit 
program. 
LEGAL 
Interpretation of banking law. 
Advice and opinions. 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Aid in obtaining new accounts. 


LOANS AND LOAN 
PARTICIPATION 


Have you found your correspond- 
ent banks helpful in arranging over- 
size or unusual loans which you 
cannot or do not regularly make? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 82 
No 10 
Yes and No 1 
No reply 7 


Do they protect you on direct 


loan applications they receive from 


your trade area by referral to you 
or by offering participation? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 59 
No 22 
Yes and No 1 
No reply 18 


Do your correspondent banks send 
you customers? 


Yo of banks 
replying 
Yes 42 
No 52 
No reply 6 


Do your correspondents compete 
with you for loans in your area? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 13 
No 82 
Yes and No 2 
No reply 3 


Do they cut rates to obtain loans? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 5 
No 86 
No reply 9 


Do any local customers have ac- 
counts with your correspondents? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 56 
No 39 
No reply 5 


Have you ever offered your cor- 
respondent banks participation in 
loans which you have originated? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 79 
No 19 
No reply 2 


Do your correspondent banks 
give you a fee for servicing loans 
made by them in your trade area 
in which you do not participate? 


% of banks 
replying 
Yes 13 
No 66 
Yes and No 1 
No reply 20 
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you 


end 


is? 


What recommendations would you 
make for improving your corre- 
spondent banks’ loan policies and 
procedures ? 


Of the reporting banks only 12% 
made recommendations for improv- 
ing correspondent bank loan policies 
and procedures. Some of the more 
specific comments follow. 


More liberal and a preferential 
rate of interest to the small coun- 
try banks. 


Have someone call and perhaps 
go with us to visit with the bor- 
rower and do some study of his fi- 
nancial statement, check collateral 
offered, etc. Actually, our corre- 
spondents do about everything they 
are asked to do. We would appreci- 
ate a little more active interest, 
however. 


Eliminate some of the “red tape” 
and delay in approving or disapprov- 
ing participation in or originating 
loans for our customers. 


Have outlet for, or make, 10-year 
real estate loans. Ours does not. 


Mail out a news letter, with ad- 
vice on new loans, and work-out 
loans. 


Employ a man acquainted with 
country bank operations and prob- 
lems—especially agricultural credit. 


Less “red tape.” 
Should give us a fee when loan is 
originated and probably would if 


asked for—should be voluntary. 


I think a loan made in our area 
should be made with our knowledge. 


Probably too little thought given 
to plans for participations with cor- 
respondent until actual and urgent 


need arises. 
adequate. 


Advance planning in- 


Too often they maintain the met- 
ropolitan viewpoint of relying solely 
on financial statements and audit 
reports. When made by a CPA, 
these are valuable credit tools, but 


not enough small businesses use a 
CPA, and it is necessary to rely 
more upon the character and proven 
ability of the borrower. The corre- 
spondent representative should be 
endowed with a large measure of 
horse sense when appraising a coun- 
try loan rather than placing too 
much emphasis on Robert Morris 
percentages. 


Have senior officers who have 
authority to pass on loans call on 
country banks. 


Cooperate more in handling ex- 
cess loans. 


Less talk and more action, less in 
promises and more in participa- 
tions. Less “glad handing” and 
more actual sincere assistance. 


I would refer good customers in 
the small bank’s trade area to them 
for first refusal and make them par- 
ticipate on all big loans in their 
territory. 


Keep their interest rates down to 
a lower rate. 


One correspondent apparently has 
no one on discount committee con- 
versant with some types of loans 
we make and service, i.e., broiler 
and turkey financing. 


We sometimes think they should 
understand small bank loan prob- 
lems, and gear their participation 
in loans to methods used by small 
banks. 


Many correspondent banks have 
no one or very few individuals on 
their loan. committees who are well 
informed on loans in areas which 
are 50% agricultural. 


Place a little more faith in man- 
kind and trust us country bankers 
to know a little more about situa- 
tions locally than they do. 


Send qualified loan officers to con- 
sult with us and set up definite 
standards that are practical for par- 


ticipation with this institution in 


loans. 


GENERAL 


Do you have more, the same, or 
fewer correspondent bank accounts 
than you did in 1953 (date of pre- 
vious survey) ? 

% of banks 

replying 
More 27 
Same 54 
Fewer 15 
No reply 4 


What complaints do you have re- 
garding the correspondent banking 
system ? 


Over 50% of the reporting banks 
indicated that they had no com- 
plaints with the correspondent bank- 
ing system. Comments regarding 
the system were made by 11% of 
the banks in the survey and 38% 
did not reply to the question. The 
following are typical comments. 


A lack of genuine feeling upon 
the part of the larger bank for all 
of the various problems of the small 
bank. 


We have few real complaints. As 
a rule our correspondent banks seem 
most anxious to help us. Some ap- 
pear more interested in being a de- 
pository only but others are very 
willing to help us with large and 
unusual loans, etc. 


When trust business is referred to 
correspondent bank, deposits in re- 
ferring bank should be left intact 
as long as feasible. 


City banks send out office boys to 
make calls and they stay too long 
when we are busy. 


Correspondent banks generally are 
interested in one thing — getting 
bigger, and far too often it matters 
little what means are employed to 
attain the end. To many correspond- 
ents the importance of a smaller 
bank is measured by the size of 
account maintained. 


Too much glad handing and 
entertaining—not enough practical 
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help offered by the majority of cor- 
respondent representatives. 


Too many bankers think corre- 
spondent banking exists for hotel 
reservations, show tickets, etc. 
These occasions should be used only 
as a means of strengthening a busi- 
ness relationship that is mutually 
profitable. 


Some “pester” us for larger bal- 
ances. 


Would like to have direct trans- 
fers for foreign exchange. 


Our relationship with our corre- 
spondent banks over a 50-year 
period (some we have had for longer 
than that length of time) has been 
so close and cordial that we have 
little critical comment. The one 
nearest us, occasionally, takes loans 
in our section which we would have 
handled had we been approached. 
Such instances are not many. Also, 
they have some accounts which, 
rightfully, should be with our local 
bank. However, it is not possible 
to satisfy everybody and incidence 
of such occurrence is small so we 
should not be overly concerned 
about it and try to correct both 
situations ourselves. 


I am sincerely convinced that all 
of the correspondent bankers and 
banks with which I have been asso- 
ciated are very much interested in 
the goodwill and assistance of their 
correspondent banks. Sometimes 
they are unable to discern what 
services the country banker wants 
or needs. 


I feel they should be of more help 
in attempting to bring industry in 
the outlying areas. Most of the 
money from rural areas is spent in 
the metropolitan areas either di- 
rectly or indirectly, so the corre- 
spondents are bound to benefit also. 


What suggestions do you have for 
strengthening the correspondent 
banking system? 


About 37% of the reporting banks 
indicated that they had no sugges- 
tions to offer, about 16% made 


specific suggestions, and 47% did 
not reply to the question. The fol- 
lowing are typical comments. 


More advice on farm problems 
and credit files from their expe- 
rience. 


They could be of more help to 
banks that have young or new 


officers. 


A more aggressive program of 
furnishing country banks with the 
needed services of lending assist- 
ance in handling a heavy agricul- 
tural loan demand. 


Better methods, expense pool on 
supplies—which would permit buy- 
ing in bulk and selling wholesale 
to smaller banks, thereby eliminat- 
ing the middle man. This would 
bring cost down on checks, ledgers, 
etc. Printing and supplies is one 
overhead that keeps going up. 


Direct wire or phone on non-paid 
items. 


We believe that our correspondent 
banks could do a better job of public 
relations by offering their country 
bank customers an opportunity to 
buy from them some of the short- 
term municipal bonds that they 
have purchased through their syn- 
dicate. 


We feel strongly that the day may 
soon come when country banks may 
have more loan demand than they 
can take care of. It will mean turn- 
ing the business over to either out- 
side banks or Government agencies. 
The alternative would be to work 
with a good correspondent bank. In 
our opinion, the most valuable serv- 
ice from the correspondent would 
be an alert, helpful agricultural loan 
department. Many country banks 
are working equally hard to develop 
the business and industrial life of 
their communities. Many banks, I 
feel sure, would be more apprecia- 
tive of service along this line. It is 
difficult for a 2- or 3-man bank to 
keep up with all the many changes 
taking place and if the correspond- 
ent bank could point out helpful 
opportunities or ideas, we think it 


would be a very great service to us 
and our customers. 


Correspondent banks should aid 
smaller banks more with ideas, im- 
proved operating procedures, and 
policy suggestions. 


If smail independent banks are 
to survive they must of necessity 
lean more and more heavily on 
their large correspondents. The cor- 
respondent must provide increasing 
assistance and become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the needs 
of the country banks, just as those 
small banks are increasing their 
services to their local customers. 


Better cooperation in operational 
procedures —as supplying smaller 
banks with experience of new sys- 
tems since trial and error method 
can be expensive, especially in this 
day of rapidly changing methods of 
posting and sorting, electronics and 
automation, etc. 


I think the larger correspondent 
banks should be more interested in 
participating in loans with the 
smaller banks even if these loans 
seem quite small. They are really 
important to the smaller banks. 


Get the country banker into the 
city bank more often. Let him find 
out exactly what services are avail- 
able and on what basis they can be 
mutually profitable. 


Less pressure on banks to open 
accounts when not needed (friend- 
ship accounts). Realization by banks 
that their accounts should be profit- 
able to the correspondent. 


A closer tie by an occasional 
phone call, suggesting perhaps an 
investment or offering a participa- 
tion loan; a periodical offer to check 
operations by an experienced indi- 
vidual; more than one bank rela- 
tionship officer so small bank will 
still have contact in event first man 
is away from desk. Also an occa- 
sional letter showing analysis of our 
account and if profitable, saying so. 
Just asking for more balance hardly 
indicates just what our account is 
worth. 
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II. The City Banks Report 


Tue survey of the metropolitan 
banks that answered BANKING’S 12 
questions showed: 


The city banks have kept pace 
with the swiftly moving times by 
offering their correspondents ser- 
vices that meet today’s needs for 
such facilities as faster collections, 
help with group insurance and pen- 
sion plans, modern operating sys- 
tems. 


The city banks are assisting their 
country neighbors in obtaining per- 


sonnel for jobs at the officer level. 
They also train smaller bank per- 
sonnel and lend their own specialists 
to correspondents for various an- 
alyses and studies. 


By and large, the city benks do 
not charge for services, but do re- 
cover out-of-pocket expenses. 


Most of the city banks find their 
correspondent accounts profitable. 
However, there is still a small per- 
centage that require more service 
than is covered by earnings from 
their balances. Account analysis is 


NEWER SERVICES 


During the past 5 years, what new 
or additional services have you in- 
augurated for the smaller banks? 


Answers to this question reflected 
changes in emphasis that have oc- 
curred during the five years. 

Services most frequently men- 
tioned were faster transit and col- 
lections; operations surveys; advice 
and assistance in, pension, life in- 
surance, and profit-sharing plans; 
staff training assistance; furnishing 
forms; aids in business develop- 
ment. 

Others included: instalment loan 
accounting service; advertising 
counsel; architectural help with new 
and remodeled buildings; trust ser- 
vice; electronic data processing; in- 
plant service of loans and deposits; 
charge account financing; lock box 
plans; customer payroll service; 
women’s forum aids; assistance in 
planning openings and open houses; 
cash letter pick-up at airports; as- 
sistance in organizing a new bank; 
setting up records facilities; pro- 
viding an outline for a directors’ ex- 
amination; use of advertisements. 

Also, common trust plan or a pen- 
sion program; register checks; pur- 
chase and sale of Federal funds; 
statement reconcilement service for 
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banks without tabulating equip- 
ment; purchase and sale of commer- 
cial paper; market analysis; farm 
credit help; regional meetings on in- 
vestments and economics; schedules 
for bad debt reserves; merger ad- 
vice and techniques; bond depart- 
ment service; international banking 
aid; assistance in farm programs 


a general practice although some- 
times only the marginal ones are 
analyzed. 


They consider clearing, transit 
and collections the most beneficial 
of the correspondent services ren- 
dered the smaller banks. 


Competition among the city banks 
is keen and strenuous, but is re- 
garded as fair. 


A detailed report on the city cor- 
respondents’ answers to the ques- 
tions follows. 


designed to promote a bank’s area 
development. 

One bank said it had made avail- 
able surplus equipment and furni- 
ture to its correspondents. Another, 
in cooperation with 25 country 
banks, operates a trucking service 
to deliver cash letters among the 
banks, at a substantial saving of 
time. 

“We open our executive training 
classes to employees recommended 
by the small banks,” one banker re- 
ported. 


CLEARING HOUSES FOR 
MANAGEMENT AND EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


What assistance do you give to 
country banks in the procurement 
of management or executive per- 
sonnel ? 


Tuts points up a problem, and, 
judging from the replies, the city 
correspondents are doing their best 
to help the smaller banks meet it. 
Many keep a placement file cover- 
ing their correspondents’ needs. 
Here are answers to the question: 


We continuously seek personnel 
for them—and unintentionally sup- 
ply country banks with many of our 
own well trained people! 


We keep a master file of appli- 
cations for jobs in smaller banks, 
and of requests from correspondents 
for management personne! 


We give every assistance to them, 
including referrals and interviewing 
applicants. 


We’re constantly on the alert for 
personnel for referral. We run ads, 
screen replies, hold interviews, and 
check on applicants. 


We spend a great deal of time as- 
sisting country banks in procuring 
management and executive per- 


= 


sonnel. During the past year we as- 
sisted 12 to 15 banks in getting 
executive officers; also helped sev- 
eral other banks obtain non-officer 
personnel. 


We operate an informal clearing 
house for job-seekers and for banks 
interested in getting personnel. 


All our bank division officers 
watch for attractive, up-and-coming 
bank officers whose futures seem 
somewhat limited in their present 
positions. We have moved a good 
many people to better positions. 


We look for specific personnel, 
through direct contacts and agen- 
cies, and provide preliminary per- 
sonality and intelligence screening. 


When we’re told of a need, sev- 
eral of our departments begin to 
quest. All pool their resources to 
fill the vacancy. 


Our personnel department has a 
file of bankers available for jobs. 
Recently we assisted in finding a 
president for a $17,000,000 bank. 


We put country banks in contact 
with prospects, if we know of any. 


We virtually run a clearing house 
for banks seeking management per- 
sonnel and for executives seeking 
new locations. 


STAFF TRAINING 


Do you, on request, train officers 
and personnel of smaller bank cor- 
respondents ? 


Tue “yes” response to this one was 
virtually unanimous, although some 
banks qualified it with ‘occasion- 
ally,” or “on a limited basis.’”’ Some 
of the answers went into detail. 


Emphatically, yes! We consider 
this an excellent way to gain the 
confidence and friendship of new 
employees of our correspondent 
banks. 


For our smaller correspondents. 


Banker Cuts Church Grass, Gets Account 


Tue small town banker didn’t have time to see the account-soliciting 
big city banker that afternoon; the latter had to mow the church lawn. 

This was a new one for the visitor, but he took it in stride and vol- 
unteered to cut the grass himself. The country banker, of course, didn’t 
take the offer seriously, and dismissed it politely. 

An hour or two later the city man was back. 

“Well,” he said, “the lawn is mowed.” 

This was pretty hard to believe, so the town banker drove over to 
the church to check up. Sure enough, the greensward had been shorn. 

And sure enough, also, the small bank opened an account with the big 


bank. It’s still there. 


The training period has ranged from 
a few days to several months; both 
general and technical training are 
involved. 


Frequently, on an individual or 
group basis. In some cases special- 
ized counseling is provided, such as 
auditing, trust, bond trading, per- 
sonnel, and credit. In other cases, 
general counseling and training in 
bank operations. We furnish mate- 
rial and assistance for setting up an 
educational and training program in 
a bank. 


We have no regular training 
course. However, on request we are 
happy to have an employee or officer 
of a bank spend whatever time is 
necessary in any of our depart- 
ments. 


We also invite participation in 
some of our own training programs. 


On an individual basis, as re- 
quired. We run a regularly sched- 
uled course in trust new business 
development work for representa- 
tives of our correspondents. 


Yes, particularly in trust and con- 
sumer credit, and recently in our 
charge department. 


In any phase of operations or 
credit. 


In our thinking, this service is 
similar to the proverbial “Bread 
cast upon the waters” in that the 
better job we do of teaching, the 
better friends we make for our 
bank. 


Yes, but not too many small banks 


avail themselves of this training. 


This service is seldom used, al- 
though we offer it whenever the oc- 
casion arises. 


On request, in specific fields for 
limited periods. . . . On infrequent 
occasions. .. . Yes, if requested, on 
a limited scale. . . . Only on a very’ 
limited basis. ... The training is 
limited and primarily concerned 
with only one phase of operations. 


“Have not had a request,’ one 
bank reported. 


SPECIALISTS 


Do you send specialists to coun- 
try banks on request ?: 


Acar, the answer was a big “yes.” 
Not too many details were offered, 
but here’s a sampling. 


Particularly to make operational 
surveys, do instalment loan account- 
ing, assist in handling certain types 
of loans, and to work with indus- 
trial prospects. 


Our service includes operation and 
investment specialists—in fact, ex- 
perts in just about any of the de- 
partments of our bank are avail- 
able. 


Operations specialists are avail- 
able on request for visits to country 
banks. Visits are sometimes made 
by investment, tax, and other ex- 
perts, too. 


Operating; investment; trustmen. 
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Systems, investments, loans, and 
personnel specialists. 


Yes: 
banking. 


In virtually all areas of 


Specially trained crews of officers 
and employees are available to our 
correspondents for studying and an- 
alyzing operating procedures, job 
responsibilities, customer services, 
and physical plant and equipment. 


Definitely. This is one of the 
more valuable services a city cor- 
respondent can. perform. 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


Do you analyze your country bank 
correspondent accounts to determine 
their profitability? If so, what has 
been your experience? 


Tue answer to the first part of this 
query was generally “yes,” although 
the period of analysis varies and 
some banks analyze only marginal 
accounts. The banks’ experience was 
usually characterized as “excellent,” 
“satisfactory,” “good.” Accounts 
carried at a loss are corrected by 
increased balances. Comments of 
the “big city” bankers are interest- 
ing. (We omit the “‘yes” part of the 
answers. ) 


A few unprofitable ones usually 
get on a profitable basis. 


Occasionally on very active ac- 
counts. Our experience has been 
very satisfactory. 


Normally about 90% of the ac- 
counts are profitable. 


Twice a year and oftener if neces- 
sary. In most instances the accounts 
are profitable. ; 


About 10% will show an analysis 
loss sometime during the year. How- 
ever, we do not charge to cover the 
loss. 


Periodic reviews; results indicate 
generally satisfactory relationships. 
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Some present a problem, but 
they’re a minority. We have had 
good experience in developing these 
into profitable relationships. 


In a number of cases where we 
believed the account was profitable, 
analysis has shown otherwise. 
Rarely will a bank not adjust its 
account to a compensating level. 


When necessary; satisfactory ad- 
justments are made. 


Every six months. By studying the 
kinds of activity, we can often make 
changes that eliminate the loss and 
in practically all cases the bank will 
change its activity or increase its 
balance. 


Analysis has enabled us to correct 
many unprofitable situations. Con- 
stant surveillance is needed to eval- 
uate trends. 


‘ A majority of these accounts 
show a loss on our analysis charges. 


We spot analyze only. A small 
percentage show no profit or a loss. 
Most accounts are profitable. 


Experience generally good. Intan- 
gible services are not included in 
the analyses. 


About 95% are profitable. 


A vast majority of our bankers 
want to maintain a profitable rela- 
tionship. When an account is un- 
profitable the correspondent is tact- 


fully informed, and in most cases 
the account is placed on a profitable 
basis. 


Quarterly. A few show a loss, 
which is corrected by negotiation. 


A large percentage of the ac- 
counts are profitable to both the 
city and the country banks. 


For normal activity, and some in- 
vestment and safekeeping services. 
We analyze the country bank ac- 
counts periodically and with rare 
exceptions find them to be unpro- 
fitable. 


Very few show a net loss. If they 
do, it is usually for a special service 
charged on the analysis sheet. 


If an account is unprofitable, we 
try for more balances, and if this 
can’t be accomplished, we suggest a 
switch of activity. As a last resort 
we sometimes make service charges, 
but our experience with these has 
been generally unsatisfactory. 


All but a very few are unprofit- 
able. 


The few unprofitable accounts are 
the active ones. Every effort is made 
to improve such a situation by call- 
ing it to the bank’s attention. Every 
country bank should look into the 
profitability of the account it main- 
tains with its city friends, and if 
it’s unprofitable, make it profitable 
in order to take care of all services, 
including entertainment. 


All in a Day’s Work 


Ce 

O NE of our finest services is conducting the audit and loan examina- 
tions for the directors of a correspondent bank. We have a qualified 
examining staff, and this is a real service of material value to the di- 


rectors of the smaller banks.” 
* * 


A large city bank served as adviser to a state bankers association in 
establishing a pension plan. It also arranged for a state’s financial 
officers to present their case to the New York bond market. 

*” * 

“At the request of a committee of the directors of a correspondent 
bank, we reviewed the bank’s organizational setup from president down- 
ward. During the review, specialists in bank layout, operations, costs, 
charges, and personnel worked on the job. As a result the bank was 
rebuilt, operations completely modernized, and the staff realigned. When 
the job was finished, a directors’ committee made a special trip to our 
bank to thank everybody concerned.” 
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Only when we believe an account 
is operating at a loss. If so, we im- 
mediately notify the customer. 


We do not analyze them to de- 
termine profitability, but even a 
superficial scrutiny shows that they 
are definitely in the forefront of 
our most satisfactory accounts. 


At least three times a year on 
each. Correspondents are willing to 
cooperate in many instances, favor- 
ing us with better balances. 


SERVICE IN EXCESS 
OF THAT WARRANTED 
BY BALANCES 


In your opinion, what percentage 
of your country bank correspon- 
dents require service in excess of 
that warranted by balances main- 
tained ? 


A SUBSTANTIAL majority reported 


less than 5%, “negligible,” “very 
few,” “small,” or “very small.” A 
sprinkling say “about 10%,” and 
only one estimates 20% to 25%. 
Here are some comments: 


Approximately 5%, principally 
through excess activity in relation 
to balances and a large volume of 
loan participations. 


Perhaps 344%. Only in a small 
percentage of cases is there a real 
problem—perhaps excessive check 
clearing activity or safekeeping re- 
quirements of a country correspond- 
ent. 


The majority get service in excess 
of that warranted by balances main- 
tained. 


Numerically, 3% to 5%; balance 
percentages somewhat higher. 


Very few. We feel it is our fault 
if they are not increased. 


Negligible. By and large, the shoe 
is on the other foot in that we are 
favored with balances sufficiently 


Extra Curricular 


66 
A COUNTRY bank reported that a farmer customer had a load of 
carrots on which the commitment to purchase had been canceled. After 
a few phone calls one of our men arranged for the sale to a local chain 
store, and the deal was closed that day.” 
* * * 
“We selected and bought a dog for a Christmas present for a cor- 
respondent banker’s small son.” 
* % 
“Our personnel volunteered donations to the local blood bank to help 
the daughter of a correspondent’s customer in a distant city.” 
“We arranged a special letter of credit covering a dowry for a Greek 
girl. Her brother in Kansas made the credit payable on condition the 


marriage took place within a year. The situation is still pending.” 


generous to insure that we are more 
than amply rewarded for any ser- 
vices we perform for our corre- 
spondent banks. 


CHARGES FOR 
SERVICES 


For what correspondent services 
(if any) do you charge? What is the 
basis for the charge? 


M OST of the responding city banks 
either make no charge or are reim- 
bursed only for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Compensating balances, 
however, are expected. Comments: 


We charge exchange on nonpar 
items and on instalment loan account- 
ing service where we prepare coupon 
book, ledger sheet, alphabetical reg- 
ister, etc., for smaller banks. We 
charge 70 cents per loan—our cost. 
Service is available only to corre- 
spondents maintaining balances with 
us. 


Out - of - pocket expenses. Natu- 
rally, we analyze our accounts to 
make certain they are on a profit- 
able basis, and then. work with our 
correspondents to make them so. 


We analyze our accounts io de- 
termine their profitability. 


Out-of-pocket. All other costs are 
entered in the analysis of the ac- 
count. 


Not normally. Country banks are 
expected to maintain sufficient bal- 
ances to compensate for all services. 


In a few instances, and the fee set 
is nominal. Our general policy is not 
to charge for services per se, but 
we expect our correspondents to 
keep adequate balances. We do pass 
on sundry out-of-pocket expenses, 


None except item charges in con- 
nection with foreign transfers of 
money where this is customary. 
Charges for nonpar items as re- 
quired by law are passed on to the 
correspondents. 


Call loans 4%, of 1% per annum. 


Out-of-pocket expenses for audits 
or examinations, and cost of sup- 
plies or equipment. 


None. We believe service is one 
of our best tools. 


Normally, none. At times corre- 
spondents have offered to pay living 
expenses of specialists who are mak- 
ing studies and remain more than 
one day. Infrequently in cases where 
we lend senior personnel for a long 
period—say, a month or two—we 
have been reimbursed for salary 
expense. 


i USE OF ADVICE | 


What has been your experience 
regarding the country correspon- 
dent’s use of advice provided by you 
after you have made a detailed anal- 
ysis, at his request, of one of his 
problems? (For instance, a study of 
his investment portfolio or a cost 
analysis of his bank?) 
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A wswers to this question indicate 
that good use is made of the advice, 
especially on investments. Typical 
comments follow: 


They normally make excellent use 
of our services: In the case of in- 
vestments, almost 100% of the 
banks; in operational services, 
about 90%. 


Varies. Some act on the advice as 
given, others use in part, and some, 
while interested, do not always act. 
We urge each banker to think out 
his own problem. 


In a few cases there’s a tendency 
to procrastinate. 


Our experience on investment 
portfolio analysis has been excellent. 
The majority have followed through 
on suggestions made. In other types 
of surveys—operations, layout, cost 
analysis—our reports seem to be ap- 
preciated, but we are not always in- 
formed as to the extent our recom- 
mendations are employed. 


A willing and profitable use of 
advice offered by our bank. 


In operational surveys, our report 
is used as a manual and reference 
book wherever changes are consid- 
ered. On-the-job assistance has paid 
handsome dividends. 


If the advice is not followed, the 
feeling is that our suggestions have 
stimulated the correspondent’s own 
thinking. 


Appreciation is high. Action in 
accordance with suggestions is al- 
most impossible to estimate except 
in operations where compliance is 
good. 


Use of advice varies considerably. 
In some cases banks have adopted 
our suggestions 100%. In others, 
only portions were adopted. Rarely 
are the suggestions entirely ignored 
by the correspondent. 


We have had a good experience. 
Naturally, many of our suggestions 
may have more than one answer, as 
well as alternatives. 


This Bank Never Says “‘No” 


“3 Ou of our officers arranged for the sale of gold from a set of 
dentures. We have also assisted in arrangements for the adoption of 
children and for the transportation of a corpse. In fact, we do not 
want it ever said about us that we have said ‘No’ to any reasonable 


request from a correspondent.” 


In most instances correspondents 
follow suggestions. We believe that 
in many cases two or more city 
banks are consulted before decisions 
are made, particularly on invest- 
ment accounts. 


Most correspondents follow port- 
folio suggestions. Others, when re- 
ferred to the banks’ boards, are 
usually toned down or partially 
adopted. 


Our bank investment department 
almost always receives a reply from 
our country correspondent saying 
how useful our analysis was. There 
is the same response to other aids. 


The correspondent will use at 
least a goodly portion of our advice; 
he realizes it took us considerable 
time to prepare the information re- 
quested. 


Some do and some don’t. This is 
rather discouraging. 


Generally the correspondent ac- 
cepts our suggestions with modifi- 
cations. 


In many instances it is our im- 
pression the correspondent does not 
consistently act on our recommen- 
dation. The services, however, are 
generally appreciated. 


SERVICES MOST HELPFUL TO 
THE SMALLER BANKS 


Of the correspondent services you 
offer, which do you feel are most 
beneficial to the smaller bank? 
(Please list in order of importance.) 


Crzarmes, transit, collections re- 
ceived the most first places, with 
investment services (advice, port- 
folio analysis, safekeeping) second, 
loan participations third, and oper- 
ating aids fourth. 

Loan participations received the 
most votes for second place, fol- 
lowed by investment services, oper- 
ations, and clearings, transit, col- 
lections. 

The same order appeared in the 
third place ranking. 

However, in total number of men- 
tions (not order of importance) in- 
vestment services came first, loan 
participations second, and clearings, 
collections, transit services third. 
Operations received the fourth larg- 
est number of mentions. 

Other services that showed up 
rather well in the 1959 results were 


credit information, new business de- 
velopment, and personal service. 
There were scattering mentions of 
staff training, trust services, archi- 
tectural assistance, advertising and 
business promotion, retirement and 
insurance plans, and procurement 
of personnel. 


RECIPROCITY 


Do you ever need services from 
your country bank correspondents? 
If so, what are they and are they 
well performed? 


A MAJORITY of the banks do need 
services, although some said ‘“occa- 
sionally” and there was a scattering 
of “rarely.’”’ Performance is good. 
As for the services used, credit in- 
formation leads the list, repeating 
the 1953 pattern. Referrals, intro- 
ductions, assistance in finding plant 
sites for customers, local collections, 
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placement of bids on local securities, 
appraisals and similar specialized 
help are others. Here are represen- 
tative replies: 


Property appraisal, taking up 
municipal bonds, safekeeping. Ser- 
vice is usually excellent. 


Occasionally we ask a favor. They 
go out of the way to fulfill the 
request. 


Special introductions of custo- 
mers, collections, payments to third 
parties, help in getting appoint- 
ments as paying agents and trustees. 
Occasionally we observe an opera- 
tion in a country bank as part of 
our own study process in adopting 
new procedures. Performance is 
very good. 


Correspondents help greatly in 
locating industrial sites and placing 
new industry. Faster clearing of 
items and reduction in uncollected 
funds often result from the assist- 
ance of our country bank corre- 
spondents. 


Our consumer credit department 
may ask assistance in getting pos- 
session of collateral. We pay out-of- 
pocket expenses. The correspon- 
dents are always cooperative. 


On-the-spot appraisal of livestock, 


land, or equipment. Our correspon- 
dents are unequaled in their knowl- 
edge of details necessary to answer 
our questions. 


COMPETITION IS 
KEEN ... BUT CLEAN! 


Do you have any comments on 
competition between correspondent 
banks in serving their country bank 
customers ? 


Tue banks again agree—as in 1953 
—that competition is intense but 
fair, healthy, and stimulating. Quite 
a few of the respondents declined 
to comment on this question, but 
many who did offered some interest- 
ing observations, including criti- 
cism: 


We find that correspondent busi- 
ness is very attractive and we have 
a very active program. However, 
we are not in favor of undue com- 
petition such as extremely low rates 
on long-term bonds secured by 
bank stock, purchase of marginal 
participations, and absorption of ex- 
change on nonpar items. 


Generally speaking, competition 


A Lady and an Old Master 


Tue woman read in a newspaper that a Chicago art expert had dis- 
covered some valuable paintings, and she decided to show him a pic- 
ture she had treasured more than 40 years. 

“A genuine Raphael!” diagnosed the expert. “It’s worth $50,000 to 
$100,000.” However, this was a verbal estimate; a certificate of authen- 


ticity would cost her $2,000. 


The lady had a problem. Instead of an old painting she owned an old 
master—and she wanted that certificate right away. Unfortunately, 


the $2,000 was back home. 


Telephoning her bank, she was told that it would ask its city corre- 


spondent to pay her $2,000. 


“We arranged for Brinks Express to take $2,000 to her at the art 


” 


studio, 


says our “big bank” informant, “and to transport the painting 


to the bank. Our insurance division placed a special policy on it, the 
shipping and registered mail division arranged with Railway Express 
for special handling, and our carpenter shop made a box lined with 


carpet. 


is on a good healthy level, and in 
most cases the correspondent banks 
seek to provide constantly improved 
services. 


Competition among banks here 
for correspondent business docs not 
appear as intense as it is among 
banks in other parts of the country. 
In general, our competitors are ag- 
gressive but reasonable in the ser- 
vices offered to their customers, and 
we have not been forced to offer 
services that are not properly fune- 
tions of banks. The only specific 
objection to an unwarranted prac- 
tice in our area (not from a local 
bank) is the payment of postage 
on inbound cash letters. 


Increasingly competitive and, 
with rare exceptions, highly ethical. 


We base our solicitation on ser- 
vices actually available. Occasion- 
ally other banks seem to misrepre- 
sent the services they purport to 
render. 


Everybody seems to like corre- 
spondent bank business and com- 
petition is keen. 


I firmly believe that all banks 
should have a realistic attitude 
toward the correspondent banks 
that serve them in the matter of 
compensating balances for services 
rendered. 


We have no adverse comments 
regarding local competition, despite 
its being very keen. Our only criti- 
cism of correspondent banks in 
certain nearby cities is in connection 
with the ridiculously low rates (well 
under prime) made to bank officers 
to control business. 


Generally aggressive, but friendly. 


Too much emphasis on entertain- 
ment as a means of competitive 
differentiation. Use of poetic license 
stressing the uniqueness of services. 


“The picture arrived safe and sound in the woman’s home. Our cor- 
respondent was pleased with the unusual service we’d given to one of its 
good customers. And she was amazed that she could walk into a bank 


so far from home and get assistance just as if she were in her own 
bank.” 


We find competition fair. 


The more, the better. Correspon- 
dent banks and bankers get many 
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benefits from competition. It’s keen 
and stimulating. Very little, if any, 
evidence that competitive banks are 
employing anything but above-the- 
board methods. 


Keen, but on a good basis. 
Keen, but fair. 


Most correspondents of the coun- 
try banks are uniform in their ser- 
vices. Occasionally one will offer a 
service which cannot prove profit- 
able, but for a time causes contro- 
versy, and others follow suit. 


Competition in this area is exces- 
sive, particularly from newcomers 
in the field. If the technique em- 
ployed to obtain new bank accounts 
were applied generally to all corre- 
spondent bank accounts, there would 
be little profit in the business. Such 
practices include the granting of 
participations in the city bank’s loan 
portfolio with a buy-back under- 
standing, lowering of credit stand- 
ards when asking participations, and 
over-rich entertainment. 


The trend is toward even stronger 
competition. 


Aggressive, spirited competition 
between city banks in search of 
country bank business can be of 
benefit to all concerned. There is 
no question but that competition 
makes any organization a little more 
alert and receptive to performing 
extra services. Unfortunately this 
is precisely the area where the evils 


The Helping Hand 


Acomane a country correspondent after a merger, a city bank reduced 
the number of man hours worked and made possible a better flow of 
items. An indirect result was that the small bank got a better appre- 
ciation of the many services available from the larger institution. 

* * * 

In the changes that accompanied a three-bank merger, the city cor- 
respondent of one sent bookkeeping personnel who worked evenings and 
weekends for some time to straighten out a tangle. 

* 

One bank reports that it’s been successful in suggesting and revamp- 
ing service charges and account analysis in country banks, and in 
organizing several instalment loan departments. 

* * * 

“Check kiting,” writes a banker, “has been greatly reduced in the 
area by the overnight presentation of checks made possible by truck 
runs. These items formerly took two or three days before being presented 
for payment through other channels, and many of our correspondents 
have reported instances where customers had been taking advantage 
of the float.” 

* 

“One of our largest and most important customers was seeking to 
nail down a plant location in a nearby community. Of course, the local 
payroll account was at stake. Through our correspondent we were able 
to provide confidential checkings for this important industrial firm, the 
result of which provided a basis for a plant location in the community. 
Thus we were able to direct this important customer to the correspon- 
dent to obtain the payroll account.” 


of competition develop. Indiscrimi- 
nate rate cutting, lavish gifts, and 
other actions not consistent with 
good sound banking have no place 
in a properly conceived relationship 
between a city bank and its country 
correspondents. Rather, the rela- 
tionship should be born of a sound 
need and nurtured by efficiency, 
speed, and skill. 


Of recent years we have noted 
many smaller city banks that have 
entered the correspondent bank field. 
In many instances these banks will 


It Works Both Ways 


A cITY bank’s advertising manager drew up a new business campaign 
for a correspondent. Meeting with top management, he presented the 
plan in brochure form and later made the keynote address at the staff 
dinner launching the drive. “Our correspondent reports a successful 


program and increased its balance in appreciation.” 
* * 


“We had a semi-dormant balance from a medium-size bank in an 
industrial town. We had tried unsuccessfully to get a larger share of 
its daily activity, but the turning point came when one of our good 
customers announced the construction of a major plant in our corre- 
spondent’s home town. We obtained generous balances from that cor- 
poration for our correspondent, and an official of the company became 
a director of that bank. Since then,:our correspondent has maintained 
excellent balances and we have handled its daily activity. Interestingly 
enough, the balances kept with us by the company have never decreased.” 


perform services far beyond what 
are justified by the balances main- 
tained by the correspondent. 


| MUTUAL AID | 


What services are you most fre- 
quently asked to perform for other 
“big city” banks? (For instance, 
assistance in foreign trade or in 
finding new locations for expanding 
industries.) 


Tue list is broad and varied, but 
perhaps the most frequently men- 
tioned are credit information, aid in 
business development, and collec- 
tions. Others include: 

Participations in excess lines of 
credit; transit and collection ser- 
vices; reservations for customers; 
consultation in accounting, auditing, 
electronic and other operating pro- 
cedures; Federal funds; special per- 
sonal services; instalment loan col- 
lection help; aid for industrial cus- 
tomers seeking new plant sites; 
transfers of funds by wire; servic- 
ing portfolios; letters of credit; pur- 
chase and sale of foreign currency; 
local real estate appraisals. 
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For the 


Building 


Scrapbook 


TOP, LEFT—One-story contemporary 
structure of the new Main Bank & 
Trust, San Antonio, Tex. Designed in a 
flavor reminiscent of the early mission 
architecture, with simple rectangular 
forms, wide overhanging roof, great 
arches, and an extensive use of sun 
screens for comfort and _ protection, 
LEFT—Motor bank addition to the 
Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., showing lanes arrangement and 
tellers’ stations. BELOW—Interior of 
the new Indian School and 24th Street 
office of the First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, combines wood pan- 
eling with bright, high-fashion color 
and features custom designed drop 
lights. In addition to the 10 teller 
windows along the angled counter there 
are two drive-in windows 
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RIGHT—Newly remodeled quarters of 
the Hillerest State Bank of Universi 

Park, Dallas, Tex. Expansion of motor 
banking facilities and thorough reno- 
yation of the building and furnishings 
afford customers completely modern 
banking services. BELOW, RIGHT— 
Glass and natural stone form the 40-foot 
front of the new Metropolitan Airport 
State Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. Inte- 
rior is done in walnut paneling, includ- 
ing the counter service fixtures. The 
ceiling is acoustical tile and the floor 
is vinyl tile. The rear entrance opens to, 
a free customer parking lot. BELOW— 
The Palm Springs office of the City 
National Bank of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Set on a triangular site, the building 
rests On a raised terrazzo platform. The 
roof structure appears to float out over 
an entrance composed of plate glass 
separated by slender aluminum mul- 
lions. To the left of the building can 
be seen a raised bowl-shaped fountain, 
16 feet in diameter. It is finished in 
varying shades of blue Italian Byzantine 
mosaics, The cap of the bowl is of 
Italian white marble. There is an outer 
spray of 5 feet, an inner spray of 9 
feet, and a center spray which rises 15 
feet in height. Various colored lights 
change as each spray comes up. Build- 
ing designed by R. L. Baumfield of 

Victor Gruen Associates 
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Government v. Private Lending 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH 


President and chairman, Export-Import 


Mr. WAUGH’s discussion of one 
phase of Government lending [see 
page 61] was sent as a letter 
to WILLIAM F. KELLY, president, 
The First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
In his reply to MR. WAUGH, MR. 
KELLY, who is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, 
said: “You make a most persuasive 
case that your fine institution con- 
forms in every way to the principles 
which have been enunciated in this 
statement [reproduced below and 


Bank of Washington 


the conclusion that it is to the 
interest of Government, as well as 
of private financial institutions, that 
greater cooperation should be 
sought, with more participation by 
private institutions in the several 
Government lending programs.” 
Mr. WAUGH said in his letter that 
his interest in the Credit Policy 
Commission’s statement, reprinted 
below, “stems from the fact that 
since 1913 I have been connected 
with a financial institution in the 
Middle West which has dealt in 


that time I have served as a di- 
rector of both national and state 
banks. For years I have thoroughly 
enjoyed active participation in the 
American Bankers Association, hav- 
ing attended many spring and an- 
nual meetings as an officer of the 
Trust Division and as a member of 
several committees. Since the spring 
of 1953 I have served in Washington 
as an officer in the Department of 
State and for the past nearly four 
years as president and chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank. I hope I 
will not be considered immodest 
when I say that I feel this experi- 
ence, both as a private banker and 
an official of a Government lending 
corporation, should qualify me to 
comment on the statement of the 


on p. 61]. J agree thoroughly with 


farm and city mortgages. 


During Credit Policy Commission.” 


Statement of The American Bankers Association 


2 me the past quarter century, the credit of the Fed- 
eral Government has been employed to a growing ex- 
tent to make direct loans and to guarantee or insure loans 
of nongovernmental enterprises. The Federal budget esti- 
mates that by June‘1960, existing lending programs will 
reach a total outstanding of $105-billion—including $23- 
billion direct loans and $82-billion guaranteed or insured 
loans. This compares with June 1958 amounts of $18-billion 
direct, and $59-billion guaranteed or insured—for a total 
of $77-billion. In June 1945 there were $5-billion of direct 
loans and $6-billion of insured or guaranteed loans—or a 
total of only $11-billion. 

These expanding Government lending programs represent 
about one-sixth of the outstanding private debt. They per- 
meate all major credit markets. They cover agriculture, 
general business, particular branches of commerce and 
industry, housing, international trade and investment, local 
governmental organizations, and even consumer lending. 

Over the years, Government lending programs have been 
instituted to implement a wide range of social and eco- 
nomic objectives. While many of these objectives are 
doubtless desirable, the effect on the economy as a whole of 
implementing them through Government lending programs 
has not been clearly recognized. These programs have in- 
troduced rigidities into our financial structure that con- 
stitute a long-range threat to economic stability and reali- 
zation of the economic potentials of our nation. 

It is widely accepted that both fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies should constantly be adjusted as economic conditions 
change. Yet direct lending programs have been a major 
factor in hindering flexibility in fiscal policy; and both 
direct and guaranteed lending programs—at times partly 
insulated from flexible credit markets—have not only im- 
paired the effectiveness of monetary policy but also have 


complicated the problem of Treasury debt management. 
The ability of fiscal and monetary authorities to pursue 
the twin objectives of economic stability and sustainable 
growth has thus been weakened. 

Government lending programs, by favoring one economic 
activity or social group over another, often restrict the 
mobility of resources. They create hidden subsidies that 
perpetuate economic maladjustments. At times they en- 
courage speculative use of credit. They relieve private 
capital of the risk function that is fundamental to the 
American economic system, These factors tend to foster a 
progressive relaxation of the terms and conditions of lend- 
ing, and expose the Treasury to a risk of loss that too 
often is disregarded. 

For the most part, Government lending programs have 
been developed on the premise that credit is not readily 
available from private lenders on “reasonable” terms. 
Usually, the “reasonable” terms mean lower interest rates. 
This creates a bias in favor of interest rates below the 
levels that otherwise would prevail, and makes more difficult 
the problem of promoting a flow of savings sufficient to 
achieve a sustainable rate of economic growth. 

The cost of a Government lending program is not mea- 
sured simply by the direct outlays involved. Equally as im- 
portant are the indirect costs created through the impact 
of the program upon the over-all credit structure, includ- 
ing the rates paid by the Treasury on its own obligations. 
It should be abundantly clear that the offering of terms 
more favorable than those that would prevail in the market 
in the absence of a guarantee or direct Government loan, 
produces for the borrower an indirect subsidy, the cost of 
which must be met ultimately by the general taxpayer or, 
in the absence of adequate taxation, by inflation. The re- 
cipients of these subsidies inevitably become more con- 
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statement is one with which 

most casual readers will read- 
ily concur, and I heartily subscribe 
to the basic objectives. The state- 
ment, however, does not delve into 
the reasons why or how the Federal 
Government became involved in the 
loaning field nor does it offer any 
suggestions as to what private risk 
institutions could or should do or, 
more important, what they are do- 
ing to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. 

The conclusion states, “the Asso- 
ciation believes that. the long-run 
public interest Will best be served 
by the ultimate return of all loan 
and credit functions to private risk- 
taking institutions operating in mar- 
kets where forces of supply and 
demand determine how funds are al- 
located to different sectors of the 
economy.” 

No one can disagree with this 
statement, but I respectfully ask 


Ts: Credit Policy Commission 


what the “private risk-taking insti- 
tutions” are doing to accomplish the 
objective. In fact, in the past it has 
been stated that our Government is 
in the financing field to the extent 
that it is as a result of the short- 
comings, and at times with the en- 
couragement, of the private risk in- 
stitutions. 

In the earlier days, farm mort- 
gages were made at a high interest 
rate for a short term of five years 
and at times with sizable commis- 
sions payable in advance. City mort- 
gages, both home and mercantile, 
were also made for short terms with 
modest amortization and no° ade- 
quate provision made that taxes and 
insurance would be kept current. 
Commercial banks have traditionally 
endeavored to keep in the field of 
short-term financing, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that defaulted real 
estate loans closed many banks dur- 
ing the depression a couple of dec- 
ades ago. The history of investment 


Mr. Waugh 


banking in the field of international 
finance following World War I is 
still remembered. 
In a friendly manner, I challenge 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 


Views of Federal Government Lending 


cerned with continuing and extending the availability of 
easy credit than with the effects of such credit on the 
general public welfare. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the Association 
believes that the long-run public interest will best be served 
oy the ultimate return of all loan and credit functions to 
private risk-taking institutions operating in markets where 
forces of supply and demand determine how funds are 
allocated to different sectors of the economy. The Asso- 
ciation recognizes, however, that because Government 
credit is so deeply imbedded in the financial system, the re- 
turn of such lending activity to private institutions should 
be gradual. To this end, the following principles should be 
applied in the evaluation of any lending program: 

(1) The program should be self-sustaining, so as to 
cover : 

(a) the average cost to the Treasury of capital funds 
advanced to the administering agency; 

(b) the average cost to the Treasury of all funds 
loaned to the agency whether for direct lending or 
secondary market purposes; 

(c) administrative expenses of the program; and 

(d) provision for losses on credits granted. 

(2) Interest rates should not be fixed by statute or reg- 
ulation. Lending policies and interest rates should be re- 
sponsive to monetary policy and should be allowed to 
fluctuate in accordance with supply and demand conditions 
created in the market place by borrowers and lenders. 
Direct loans and Government secondary market operations 
should not be used to circumvent changes in interest rates. 

(3) Any Government lending program which tends to 
perpetuate rather than correct an economic maladjustment 
should be eliminated. The real solution to readjustments 
produced by such factors as technological development, 


changing climatic conditions, or consumer needs and pref- 
erences, calls for mobility of resources. Enterprises which 
become inefficient or uneconomic as a result of such changes 
should not be sheltered from competition by an umbrella 
of Government credit. 

(4) Any revolving fund which perpetuates a Govern- 
ment lending operation should be subject to periodic Con- 
zressional review to determine whether its continuation 
is still necessary or desirable. 

(5) Whenever the initial capital of a program is pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, definite provision should 
be made for its later repayment and the transfer of the 
function to private credit facilities. 

(6) Whenever Federal Government credit is considered 
necessary to support a lending program, direct Govern- 
ment loans should be avoided. Any such program should 
be administered through private credit institutions during 
the period such support exists. 

(7) The development of friendly foreign countries, in- 
ternational trade, and defense activities may temporarily 
necessitate the use of Government credit for national 
security or humanitarian purposes. Nevertheless, even 
here private financing should be encouraged rather than 
thwarted by public policy. 

(8) Federal Government lending should not be used as 
a substitute for local government credit to finance local 
public functions. The burden of local responsibility cannot 
be appropriately shifted to the Federal Government on the 
theory that tax-paying ability that does not appear to 
exist locally should be sought at the Federal level. 


Prepared by A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission; approved by 
Executive Council at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
April 20, 1959. 
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AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


The Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder han- 
dles up to 400 checks a minute—many time 
faster than older microfilmers. At the same time, 
this high-precision feeder all but ends chance of 
missed pictures by stopping checks which are 
stuck together. 


/Vow is the time 
microfilming 


Whether you are using the new electronic 
posting machines or planning to continue 
with more conventional bookkeeping 


methods, the automation you get with 
the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer will lead 


The Recordak Reliant 
is bringing automated 
microfilming to banks 
of every size. 
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AUTOMATIC INDEXING - | AUTOMATIC CANCELLING 


A unique feature of the Reliant, Kodamatic Another step saved! Accessory endorser for the 
Indexing “‘codes”’ film record while you micro- Reliant eliminates extra operations—cancels or 
film, gives you fast reference in a Recordak endorses checks while you microfilm. Teamed 
Film Reader. Code lines lead you right to pic- up with Recordak Reliant’s precision feeder, it 
ture you want, even when checks are processed in all but ends possibility of missed cancellations 
random batches. , or endorsements, 


to automate your 
operations! 


to smoother over-all operations. Best of 


all, this is the kind of automation even the SRECORDRK 


smallest bank can afford. Learn how. Mail 


coupon below for details on Recordak’s (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 


30-day free trial offer. There’s no obligation. now in he 320d your 


** Recordak’’ is a trademark 


eo MAIL COUPON 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ° 


Gentlemen: Please send further details on free 30-day trial of the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. 


Street 
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The Interest Rate Question 
in Washington .. . 


and Elsewhere 


HERBERT BRATTER 


the fore as a political and eco- 

nomic issue in this country, 
with a few sideswipes at banking in 
the process. That’s the way it has 
been again this summer. The Trea- 
sury has been engaged in a long and 
difficult argument with the Congress 
over the problems of managing the 
public debt under a 414% interest 
ceiling on Government bond issues 
and related matters. The Adminis- 
tration request has become snarled 
in Capitol Hill politics and entangled 
in efforts to subject Federal Reserve 
policy to Congressional direction. 


Pitte tore as money comes to 


Tight v. Easy Money 


Through history the monetary is- 
sue, always present, has come to the 
surface under various conditions and 
circumstances. This year it occurs 
at a time of admitted prosperity, 
which the Administration seeks to 
preserve and maintain and which 
the opposition claims is not good 
enough but should be increased by 
greater expansion of the money sup- 
ply. In different words, it is a ques- 
tion of tight money versus easier 
money. How the bankers “get it in 
the neck” is illustrated by Congress- 
man Wright Patman’s references to 
“tight money,” “New York bankers,” 
and “bankers v. public.” Represen- 
tative James Roosevelt (D., Calif.), 
demanding a full-fledged probe of 
the Federal Reserve, sees the Sys- 
tem under the “dominance of pri- 


tion and the Board, on the other 
hand, charge that too easy money 
brings on inevitable collapse. All 
this may make interesting fuel for 
next year’s political campaign. But 
meanwhile the Treasury is handi- 
capped in its management of the 
public debt, and short-term interest 
rates are being pushed up. There is 
evidently room for public education 
on the role of the interest rate in 
the economy. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Anderson sought to contribute 
to this education in his appearance 
last June before the Ways and 


Means Committee. Some of his ob- | 
servations bear repetition. 7 

The nature of interest rates ina | 
free economy is often misunder- ~ 
stood. The interest rate is the price — 
of borrowed money and reflects de- 
mand and supply. It is, therefore, 
not determined by the Treasury, by 
the Federal Reserve, or by big New 
York banks. What all these do in 
the money market affects demand 
and supply, to be sure, but the econ- 
omy is too great to be controlled by 
any one of these elements. Rather, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Where the Question Touches Banks 


Tue debate over interest rate policy which has been running in 
Washington this summer with increasing intensity involves the 
banks only indirectly, except for the fact that when the Federal 
Reserve Board chairman defends increased interest rates as in- 
evitable under present circumstances, he is, in political circles, 
sometimes charged with voicing the desires of the banks. The Con- 
gressional spotlight has been on the 414% ceiling on Government 
bond coupons, which the Treasury wants removed because today 
investors are no longer willing to lend on long-term at that rate. 

The interest rate is the price at which lender and borrower can 
be brought together. The Treasury must compete with all other 
seekers of capital. The saver is being wooed by many suitors, nota- 
bly by the mortgage market and those lenders which cater to it. 
Among these lenders are commercial banks, which must attract 
savings in competition with mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, the U. S. Treasury’s Savings Bond Division, and 


others. 


When and if the Treasury succeeds in getting the Congress to 


lift the 414% 


ceiling—whether temporarily or permanently—the 


Treasury will bé able to attract for investment in its bonds a sizable 


fraction of the finite quantity of savings. If it also succeeds in 
getting the interest rate on Savings Bonds increased, still more 
savings will flow its way. Commercial banks will then find it harder 
to continue to attract time deposits within the maximum interest 
rate limitations under which they now must operate. Some banks 
want the maximum raised. Others do not. But the present trend, 
if it continues, suggests that this subject will experience more in- 
tensive consideration in banking circles in the near future. 


vate bankers.” 


Administration Is Blamed 
Congressmen charge that the Ad- 
ministration and the Board are re- 
sponsible for present high interest 
rates; that “tight money” caused 
the last two recessions and will 


bring on another. The Administra- ———— 
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First National Bank, Farmington, New Mexico 


what does every banker want 
in new quarters planning? 


Big bank or small, country bank or city, every banker 
asks the same questions when he’s considering new 
quarters: 

1. How will the new building look? 

2. Will it work the way it should . . . fill all the indi- 

vidual requirements of his organization? 
3. Will it accommodate future growth adequately? 
4. How much will it cost? 


The first question is easily answered by any good de- 
signer; attractive appearance is common today. But it 
takes Bank Building Corporation’s unique methods, its 
team of specialized financial planners and designers, and 
its unmatched experience on over 3,500 projects to give 
you firm answers on cost, and on planning that works. 


Functional planning is the most important to your insti- 


tution’s future. Done by experts, it assures maximum 
efficiency, minimum long-range costs. It provides, in 
advance, for future growth even beyond your immediate 
projections . . . with a minimum of cost and dislocation. 
Such planning comes only from an objective, analytical, 
specialized approach to the functional use of space, and 
from Bank Building’s skill and experience. 


A guaranteed budget, submitted to you even before work- 
ing drawings are made, is an exclusive Bank Building 
service. You know where you stand before you start. The 
unspecialized designer must usually develop working 
drawings and specifications and submit them for bids 
before he can establish an accurate cost estimate. 


Such planning, answering all your questions, costs you 
no more. It may cost you less. Call or write us today for 
more information. There’s no obligation, of course. 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « DETROIT « ATLANTA ¢ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside Continental U.S. as Bank Building Corporation, International 


An executive 
office at 
Manchester 


Manchester Bank, 
Manchester , 
New Hampshire 
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Who has the latest word 


on correspondent 


banking needs? 


COLLECTIONS ADVERTISING, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
LOANS AND AND BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS DEVELOPMENT 


PERSONNEL fie 


OPERATIONS, 
SYSTEMS, SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


TRAVEL AIDS 
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... thanks to the A.B.A.’s Country Bank Operations 
Commission and BANKING Magazine. 


In this issue of BANKING, you will find the highlights of 
two: brand new surveys on correspondent banking. 


The Country Bank Operations Commission conducted its 
survey among the nation’s smaller banks to determine their 
opinion of the services provided by their city correspondents. 
The Commission asked for answers to such vital questions 
as: What does the smaller bank expect from the larger 
correspondent bank?; Have correspondent banking needs 
changed in the past five years?; and What can larger 

banks do to improve their correspondent services? 


To get the big-bank viewpoint, BANKING Magazine 
surveyed nearly 100 of the nation’s larger banks. The purpose 
was to determine how larger banks are improving their 
correspondent services—and making correspondent accounts 
profitable. The survey found that, while larger banks 

are continuing to provide and improve on a multitude of 
nationwide services to correspondents, interbank 

relations also have their worldwide aspects. 


Through this joint effort, the A.B.A. and BANKING can 
provide you with fresh insights on the whole field of 
correspondent banking. Not only in this issue, but in every 
issue, as new material becomes available, youll 

read about it first in the pages of BANKING Magazine. 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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e ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC OPERATION 
WITH PUSHBUTTON CONTROL. In 
the event of power failure, the deco- 


rative triplex handle can be used to 
CONSIDERING A operate the door manually. 

FLOOR LEVEL THRESHOLD ...NO 

FOOT BRIDGE. No back- breaking 

lifting of a foot bridge. No tripping 

INTERLOCKING VESTIBULE AN- 

CHORS ENTRANCE TO MASONRY. 


The vault entrance, so installed, 
may be expected to withstand even 
& an atomic blast. 


RESISTANCE TO CARBIDE-TIPPED 
DRILLS. New CHI-TEN metal pro- 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN OFFERS tects combination locks and time 


lock from drill k. 
ALL THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES oe 

RESISTANCE TO OXY-ACETYLENE 
TORCH. Torch-resisting TX-3 metal 
and a solid plate of 99% pure elec- 
trolytic copper protects .combina- 
tion lock and time lock from torch 
attack. 


HOLDUP PROTECTION. Silent sig- 
nal alarm is of great importance in 
the event of an early morning hold- 
up attack. 


HOLDUP LOCK. Prevents bank per- 
sonnel from being locked in the 
vault inadvertently or in connection 
with a holdup. 


DUAL CONTROL DIAL OPERATES 
TWO COMBINATION LOCKS. Pat- 
ented push-pull dial, set in the 
center bronze cone of the triplex 
handle, selectively operates the two 
combination locks. 


BEAUTY THAT INSPIRES CUS- 
TOMER CONFIDENCE. All mech- 
anism is concealed. All exterior 
surfaces are satin-finish stainless 
steel embellished with bronze. 


Herring « Marvin Constel- 
lation vault doors are made in 


standard thicknesses: 31”, 

7”, 10”. Super Constellation oe - R = E Oo N R EQU EST 
doors are available in 12”, : 

16” and 20” thicknesses. 


Elaborate presentation brochure in 
full color showing variety of avail- 
able architraves, specifications and 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Statement Cartoons Plug 
Bank’s Services 


HE eternal search for “something 

different” led The Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank of Goodwater, 
Ala., to print a cartoon advertising 
message on the back of its state- 
ment sheets with the multigraph 
machine. 


“BAY NO ATTENTION TO MY HUSBAND - 
He'S BEEN UP IN THE AIR EVER SINCE 
THE PEOPLES TRUST AND SAVINGS 
Tue SAvINeS ACCOUNT INTERES 
RATE TO 3% PER AN 


Results are surprising, reports 
Vice-president B. A. Wright; there 
have been numerous comments from 
customers. Several cartoons have ap- 
peared thus far and the bank plans 
to use more. A sample is published 
herewith. 

The drawings are by Howard 
Hornsby, a local draftsman. 


The Ideas section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JoHN L. 
CooLry. 
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Detroit Bank’s Display Explains Role 
of Banking in Community 


A COMPACT, 3-dimensional display 
prepared by The Detroit Bank 
& Trust Company is telling the 
story of banking and its relation- 
ship to the community. 

At the preview, Joseph M. Dodge, 
chairman of the Detroit, said that 
“as far as we know this has not 
been attempted by any other bank.” 
The display was created, he ex- 
plained, because “so many people 
don’t know all the services banks 
now offer.” 

Titled “You and Your Bank,” it 
shows how banks have become 
financial department stores. It will 
be placed in the Detroit’s 57 offices 
and made available to schools and 
organizations. 

The display includes a continuous 
color-sound motion picture and 
three audience-participation panels. 
A giant passbook details the range 


A view of the De- 
troit “You and 
Your Bank” dis- 
play. This section 
explains what 
banks are and 
why they mean 
so much to the 
community 


of services, another panel illu- 
strates futuristic consumer goods 
which banking will help finance, and 
another relates banking services to 
the needs of people who pay for 
their homes as they live in them, and 
to auto owners who drive as they 
pay. (This one reports that the De- 
troit Bank & Trust has financed 
105,000 homes, or more than all the 
owner-occupied homes in Lansing, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, and Ann Arbor 
combined; it has financed 133,000 
automobiles or more than all the 
new cars registered last year in 
Kentucky, Colorado, Maine, and 
Wyoming.) 

Contributions to the growth of 
new business and new jobs are ex- 
plained on another panel. A viewer- 
operated screen unfolds examples of 
small business firms which have ex- 
panded with bank aid. 


PEOPLE WORKING 
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The display was created by the 
Detroit’s advertising agency, Ross 
Roy, Inc. Two workmen can install 
it in less than two hours. 


Bank Gives Own Stock 


For Best Suggestions 


has been added to the 
conventional suggestion system 
at the Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 

Shares of the bank’s own stock 
are given to personnel whose ideas 
for internal improvements and econ- 
omies merit special recognition. One 
share goes with the Suggestion-of- 
the-Month award; the person who 
produces the Suggestion-of-the-Year 
gets four shares. 

First winner? Mrs. James A. An- 
ders, secretary at the central office, 
got a share for submitting the stock 
idea. 

Suggestions qualify for monthly 
and annual awards after they have 
been evaluated for the regular cash 
payment of at least $25. The bank 
is particularly interested in ideas 
for cost reduction, increased operat- 
ing efficiency, better customer ser- 
vice, and other improvements. 


Chicago Bank Sponsors 
World Trade Meeting 


{joo First National Bank of Chi- 
cago used that city’s St. Law- 
rence Seaway fair as the occasion 
for an international trade confer- 
ence. 

On the 1-day program at the Mor- 
rison Hotel were President Homer J. 
Livingston; Samuel C. Waugh, 
president, Export -Import Bank of 
Washington; Gengo Suzuki, envoy 
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Inspecting the 
Detroit display 
are Noreen Quinn 
and Rosemary 
Howe, employees 
of an_ industrial 
firm, accompa- 
nied by Frank A. 
Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the De- 
troit Bank. Thou- 
sands of invita- 
tions were sent to 
office people in 
the bank’s neigh- 
borhood 


extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, Japanese Embassy, who 
talked on Japan’s economy; Charles 
S. Dennison, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation, whose 
subject was the European common 
market; Jack L. Camp, Interna- 
tional Harvester’s vice-president in 
charge of overseas operations, who 
discussed Latin American condi- 


tions; T. Graydon Upton, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the In. 
ter-American Development Bank; 
and spokesmen for the Port of Chi- 
cago and the fair. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, First Na- 
tional vice-president, and Leslie H. 
Dreyer, vice-president in charge of 
the international banking depart- 
ment, presided at the two sessions, 


Four Models Represent 
Bank in Ad Campaign 


COORDINATED advertising cam- 
paign that uses the same 
models and copy approaches in four 
media is currently creating a favor- 
able corporate identity for Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, a commercial bank 
with 42 offices in western New York. 
To establish the warm, friendly 
impression desired, the bank's 
agency (Comstock & Company) 
created an attractive family typify- 
ing the average M & T customer. 
From more than 100 models screened, 
four were chosen to represent the 


Sidewalk Supers . . . with Variations 


Sone variations on that sure-fire idea 
“Sidewalk Supervisors’ [or Superin- 
tendents’] Society” are appearing in 
Jackson, Mich., where The National 
Bank of Jackson is erecting a $1,500,- 
000 building on the main street. 

The Society has bylaws, a member- 
ship card, a lapel button. More than 
100 members met this summer for cof- 
fee and doughnuts at a Jackson res- 
taurant. The barricade features 
brightly painted, strategically located 
eyes for viewers of various sizes. At 
one end is a painted flight of steps; 
out of reach at the top is a “Sugges- 
tion Box.” 

A loudspeaker hooked to an auto- 
matic, repeating tape recorder pro- 
vides the latest information on the 


building’s progress as seen through 
the peepholes. 

Prospective members apply in per- 
son at the bank to sign up. After en- 
rolment, they receive by mail, at inter- 
vals, printed floor plans of the building 
as it is completed. 


Ta membership rules include this 
one: “I promise to supervise construc- 


tion of the new National Bank of 
Jackson Main Office, at regular inter- 
vals, in fair or foul weather, and re- 
gardless of previous engagements with 
the dentist, my wife (or husband) 
with business associates, and friends 
who may wonder why I have not re- 
turned from, or shown up for, lunch 
and/or supper.” 


MAIN OEFITE 


AHONAL BANK JACKSON 
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bank in this year’s advertising—a 
man, a2 woman, a boy, and a girl. 
They are employed singly or to- 
gether in each newspaper ad. Si- 
multaneously, the models appear in 
television, bus card, and billboard 
advertising, thus assuring a conti- 
nuity of identity. 

Newspaper ads promoting bank 
services are developed around spe- 
cific situations readily recognizable. 
In each a warm, human, sometimes 
humorous approach is taken in copy 
and art work. The series is keyed 
by large, dominant illustrations, 
brief copy and headlines that tell a 
complete story about a specific ser- 
vice. One series sells banking to 
women. Women’s page positions are 
requested in the 24 newspapers reg- 
ularly carrying the ads. 

The woman model is used fre- 
quently as commercial announcer on 
a 10-minute television newscast 
sponsored by the bank. Each script 
is tailored to feminine viewers. 

The success of this coordinated 
advertising approach, we’re told, is 
demonstrated by a question and an- 
swer exchange appearing recently 
in a letter to the TV editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News: 

Q. Who is the model who does the 
commercial for Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Company on the Ch. 
7 news at 7:15 Tuesdays? She looks 
very familiar. N.C. 

A. She is Janet Massena. Pos- 
sibly looks familiar because she is 
also on the bank’s posters and ads. 


Just Tell ’Em Charlie 


Sent You 


tong viewers in the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., area are being 


This member of 
the bank’s adver- 
tising family is 
on a bus card. 
Note attention- 
getting projection 
of card above 
frame, a_ gim- 
mick that makes 
the ad different 
from others com- 
peting for riders’ 
eyes 


asked to open their accounts at Cen- 
tral Valley National Bank with this 
3-word introduction: “Charlie sent 
me.” 

Charlie is Charles P. Partridge, 
chairman and president of the bank, 
which has 20 offices in Central and 
Northern California. He’s an advo- 
cate of “down-to-earth” banking, 
and when the Central went into tele- 
vision it decided to stay in char- 
acter. 

The interview technique was se- 
lected. In the videotape recordings 
of 1-minute commercials Mr. Par- 
tridge is seated behind a desk in a 
setting simulating his office. The 


announcer makes the introductions 


and then asks the banker what 
“down-to-earth banking’ means. 
“Friendly, personal attention to 
your banking needs. We like peo- 
ple, and they like us!” is the an- 
swer. 

Banker Partridge requests the 
announcer to call him Charlie. (‘“We 
like to do business on a first name 


Charles P. Part- 
ridge, head of 
the Central Val- 
ley National, asks 
TV viewers who 
visit the bank to 
say “Charlie sent 
me.” Here he’s 
being interviewed 
by Bill Jones, 
Sacramento _an- 
nouncer 


basis.”?) Then the announcer says: 
“That’s really down-to-earth bank- 
ing, folks. Open your account with 
Central Valley National Bank. Just 
tell them ‘Charlie sent me.’ ”’ 


Mailing Piece 

667 P\HE Road Ahead” is the title of 
a little booklet by Mrs. Alice 
D. Richards, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
It’s addressed to widows, and is of- 
fered as a mailing piece for trust 
departments especially. Several of 
them are now using it, we’re told. 
Reflecting Mrs. Richards’ own ex- 
periences, the brochure was first 
written in the form of letters of con- 
solation to personal friends. Their 
response, says the author, was that 
“it helped straighten out their 
thinking and adjusting to our 
widows’ world.” She says that on 
orders of 5,000 or more the pur- 

chaser may have an imprint. 


Annual Report Appears 
As Newspaper Insert 


4-PAGE lithographed flier, news- 

paper size, was the unusual 
form of the 118th annual report 
of the Manchester (N.H.) Savings 
Bank. Inserted in two local news- 
papers, it was printed on coated 
stock in processed color. 

Facts and figures were accom- 
panied by pictures of key personnel 
in action. Activities resulting from 
new services and facilities offered 
by the bank since it moved into a 
new home were also shown. 

The cost of distributing the 70,- 
000 reports to the community was 
about the same as the cost of mail- 
ing last year’s to 30,000 depositors, 
said President Charles S. Nims. 
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Bank’s TV Spelling Bee Draws Big Audience 


N old-fashioned spelling bee for 
school children has been so suc- 
cessful a television program for the 
sponsor, Merchants Trust Company 
of Muncie, Ind., that the bank will 
probably resume the series this au- 
tumn, 

We got the story from Paul Boltz, 
Merchants’ director of public rela- 
tions. Here are the details: 

The programs began in November 
and continued into spring. Eighteen 
schools participated in the first se- 
ries, and last year, as a result of two 
consolidations, 16 weekly spelldowns 
were aired. The television studio 
was arranged to simulate a class- 
room. Students came each week 
from a different school, accompanied 
by a teacher. 

The bank gave every participating 
student a small prize and each 
weekly winner a $20 savings ac- 
count. A championship spelldown 
culminated each series with the 
weekly winners competing for the 
title. 

Prime evening time was obtained 
for these hour-long telecasts. Two 
faculty members from Ball State 
Teachers College served as spelling 
master and judge. Commercials on 
the championship programs were 
kept to a minimum, and a college 
singing group provided musical in- 
terludes. 

A trophy and a $25 Christmas 
Club account accompanied the title. 
Each finalist took home a framed 
citation of accomplishment. 

“The response of school people 
and students has been heartwarm- 
ing,” says Mr. Boltz. 


Bank Co-sponsors Legal 
Questions and Answers 


HE Western Pennsylvania Na- 

tional Bank, McKeesport, cooper- 
ated with the Allegheny Bar Associ- 
ation in publishing ‘You and the 
Law,” a booklet that reprints 100 
legal questions and answers which 
originally appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

The cases cover wills and estates, 
real estate, taxes, marriage, divorce 
and annulment, negligence, con- 
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Students concentrate on the spelling of a difficult word. The background includes 
a title panel and a blowup of Merchants Trust Company’s downtown office 


“Unlike the general type of tele- 
vision program, it drew a captive ad- 
vertising audience each week. That 
is, each participating school sup- 
plied an interested audience. Several 
schools conducted elimination spell- 
downs before classes, assemblies, or 
PTA meetings. School newsletters 
and bulletin boards often carried 
items about the spelling bee. All of 
these factors helped to arouse inter- 
est in the program. In addition, 
families in the school area tuned in 
to see their friends, neighbors, or 
just because it featured their school. 

“During the two-year run of the 
program, 426 students participated 
in the spelldowns. Using a conserva- 
tive estimate of three to four rela- 
tives viewing per student plus 


tracts, motor vehicles, and several 
other categories. 


Nautilus Models Shown 


in Florida National 


LORIDA National Bank and Trust 

Company at Miami held the first 
public showing in the Southeast of 
two scale models of the USS. 
Nautilus, first nuclear powered sub- 
marine. 

The exhibit was opened with a 
preview for guests. President 
Charles F. Shewmake welcomed the 


friends, school personnel, and inter- 
ested families, a sizable audience 
was directly attracted to the show. 

“Furthermore, the Videodex rat- 
ing service reports that the program 
enjoyed a 23% share of sets in use 
in the Muncie area. 

“We are confident that new busi- 
ness has resulted from the spelling 
bee series. It also is gratifying that 
85% of the weekly winners are 
maintaining their savings account 
prizes with a 25% increase over the 
original balance. This advertising 
expenditure amounting to 12% of 
our budget has proved to be a good 
investment; and as we appraise our 
advertising program this fall, it is 
more than likely that we again will 
sponsor this feature.” 


exhibit and the return of the Navy 
to Florida National whose building 
was headquarters for the Seventh 
Naval District in the Second World 
War. 

A 12-minute film chronicling the 
keel-laying and the commissioning 
ceremonies was shown at the pre- 
view. The picture and one scale 
model were provided by the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of General Dy- 
namics Corporation, builder of the 
vessel. A cut-away model was fur- 
nished by the Navy which also 
loaned flags, pennants, and stan- 
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Charles P. Shewmake, president, Flor- 

ida National Bank & Trust Co. at Mi- 

ami, congratulates Capt. N. W. Sharpe 

USNR (Ret.), assistant director, Dade 

County Development Dept., who spoke 
at Nautilus exhibit opening 


chions to provide a background for 
the exhibit. 

Special arrangements allowed 
group viewings after banking hours. 


Bank Woman’s Newspaper 
Articles Popular 


A JOURNALISTIC talent is a handy 
thing to have around a bank. 
Take, for instance, the National 
Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va., 
whose Noma Reid Brice, assistant 
personnel officer, is attracting atten- 


tion with her articles in the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot and Portsmouth Star. 

Two years ago Mrs. Brice retired 
from the WAVES with the rank of 
lieutenant commander after 15 years 
in public relations work for the 
Navy. Joining the bank staff early 
this year, she was assigned as coun- 
cilor and consultant for some 450 
Commerce women and began her 
newspaper pieces. 

The subjects are varied, and not 
limited to finance; neither are all 
directed exclusively to women. Un- 
der a by-line identifying her with 
the bank, she expounds sound prin- 
ciples of finance and living. Her 
mail and the bank’s indicates that 
the informal, purposeful articles are 
widely read. 


QUICKIES 


ACTION. The Peninsula National 
Bank of Cedarhurst, N. Y., contrib- 
uted to the fight against inflation 
by sponsoring a full-page ad in the 
community paper. It reproduced ex- 
cerpts from “Do You Want a Ten- 
Cent Dollar?,” a Reader’s Digest 
condensation of a Saturday Evening 
Post article by Roswell Magill. The 
newspaper, in an editorial, com- 
mended the bank’s president, Charles 
J. Machleid, and its officials for 
“their civic enterprise in helping 


alert local citizens to this insidious 
menace.” 

BIRTHDAY BOOK. The story of 
century-old Walker Bank & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, is told in 
an attractive centennial brochure, 
“Four Brothers and an Old Iron 
Safe ... 100 Years Ago.” 

MOTIF. The National Bank of De- 
catur, Ill., now has a figurine of its 
namesake, Stephen Decatur, to 
match the motif used for some time 
on letterheads, checks, deposit slips, 
and other papers. The figure is a 
copy of the statue on the Art Insti- 
ture grounds. The bank is also dis- 
tributing a new city map, the latest 
of five it has circulated. 

GOODWILL SEEDS. The Citizens 
Bank of Pikeville, Ky., celebrated 
its 7th birthday by distributing 
packages of tomato seeds. 

ART. Security National Bank of 
Quanah, Tex., had a lobby exhibi- 
tion of paintings by 19 Texas art- 
ists. The pictures were loaned by 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

FIRST. Bank of Delaware, Sea- 
ford, Del., made local banking his- 
tory by displaying a foreign car in 
its lobby as an auto loan promotion. 

FLOWERS. The Trust Company 
of Morris County, N. J., sponsors an 
annual flower show at Drew Univer- 
sity in Madison. Garden clubs are 
the exhibitors. 


Ideas to Bloom at FPRA Convention’s 71 Sessions, Nov. 1-5 


Doms a-plenty are promised for the 1959 convention 
of the Financial Public Relations Association at the 


Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla., Nov. 1-5. The 
program includes 22 departmental sessions and 42 
clinics, with emphasis on audience participation. Fif- 
teen hundred delegates are expected. 

John W. Remington, vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, and president, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., is the keynote 
speaker. FPRA’s president, E. T. Hetzler, vice-presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, New York, gives the 
presidential message. 

Features on the 71-session program include talks on 
charge account banking; a dramatization of trust 
selling; a discussion of premium promotions; a sales 
training demonstration; selection, training, and reten- 
tion of employees; officer call activities. Thirteen of 
the clinics will be devoted to particular aspects of 
advertising. 

The School of Human Relations, a traditional con- 
vention feature, will be conducted by Dr. A. C. Van 
Deusen, vice-chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. John M. Fox, president of Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, will address the banquet meeting. 


Reed Sass, first vice-president of the association 
and vice-president of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
is general chairman of the convention. The program 
chairman is Kenneth E. Johnson, vice-president, Kan- 
sas State Bank, Wichita. Ernest G. Gearhart, Jr., 
vice-president, First National Bank of Miami, heads 
the Florida convention committee. 

In charge of clinics is Donald R. Hassell, assistant 
vice-president, The Hanover Bank, New York, as- 
sisted by Louis C. Fink, advertising manager, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Departmental program chairmen: Commercial De- 
velopment, John J. Ahearn, assistant secretary, 
American Security & Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C.; Instalment Credit, D. F. Krusell, executive vice- 
president, Peoples Bank of Trenton, Mich.; Officer 
Calls, William E. Singletary, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Savings and Mortgages, William B. Lennan, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Staff Relations, Vernon E. Curran, director of public 
relations, First National Bank, Cincinnati; Trust 
Development, John Barry Hubbard, trust officer, Fort 
Worth National Bank. 
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Radio as a Medium for Bank Advertsing 


KEVIN SWEENEY 


Mr. SWEENEY has been with the 
Radio Advertising Bureau since 
1951, the year of its organization. 
In 1952 he became president of this 
association of radio stations, net- 
works, and representatives. RAB, 
which is a nonprofit organization 
supported by its 1,000 members, 
functions out of its New York head- 
quarters as a sales promotion or- 
ganization for the radio industry. 


nes advertising must do specific 
things. It must attract prospec- 
tive savers and borrowers, pinpoint 
the important housewife and other 
consumer groups, reach out into the 
suburbs, furnish repetition to build 
good saving habits. And it must 
create an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and warmth, confidence and 
trust. 

Banks using radio—some 6,000 
did last year—have been more than 
pleased with the results. They have 
discovered that the broad reach and 
persuasive power of the human voice 
is a valuable asset in building pres- 
tige and in making their institutions 
friendly and inviting places to do 
business. 


An Effective Tool 


An executive of the First National 
Bank in Galveston, Tex., whose slo- 
gan is “We Like People,” sums up 
his feelings about radio this way: 
“We believe that, better than any 
other medium, radio has enabled us 
in an area of stiff competition to 
achieve a separate, distinct, and 
warm personality. We feel that our 
radio advertising, by bringing our 
message verbally to the ears of our 
audience, has been the only effective 
substitute for personal conversa- 
tion and has been a most effective 
selling tool.” 

In the light of comments like this, 
it’s surprising that a recent study 
by a Miami research firm on the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising media (re- 
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ported in these pages) did not ac- 
cord radio a higher degree of 
memorability. 

“Fewer people recalled financial 
institution radio advertising than 
that of any of the other media. 
Radio’s high of 45% is, in fact, 
lower than the median recall of the 
others and is less than the low for 
newspapers. The median for radio 
is 24% and the low is 13.5%.”— 
BANKING, March 1959, p. 54. 

The explanation lies in the ex- 
treme difficulty of intermedia mea- 
surements of memorability—a 
kind of investigation rarely at- 
tempted by most nationally known 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC RECALLING 
ADVERTISING OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
BY MEDIA 


median 


mom 

mom 


Tv Newspaper Outdoor 


low 


Here’s a chart presenting comparative 
levels of financial institution advertis- 
ing recall in four media, as it appeared 
with Do Your Ads Orbit or Poof?, an 
article on media research in terms of 
bank advertising that appeared in the 
March issue of BANKING. Based on 
surveys conducted by First Research 
Corporation, Miami, Fla., on some 60 
banks in cities with populations of 
from 75,000 to 800,000, the high figure 
represents the best recall rate recorded 
in any of the cities; the low is the 
worst. The median is the middle per- 
centage for all the cities 


research firms — and the difficulty 
in comparing media on an equal 
basis. In many of the cities surveyed 
by the Miami company, radio appa- 
rently was not used by banks to the 
same extent as the other media. 
Should one, then, expect it to be as 
well remembered? 


Memory is Fickle 


Ad memory testing is always dif- 
ficult. Advertising is seldom con- 
fined to just one medium, making it 
difficult for people to affix with cer- 
tainty the specific source of infor- 
mation. Studies have shown that 
memory plays tricks—people some- 
times say they remember being ex- 
posed to an advertising message in 
a medium that never carried the 
message at all. 

RAB has conducted many tests in 
which a sizable portion of respond- 
ents named television as the source 
of awareness, even though that me- 
dium was never used in the cam- 
paign. The figure has run as high 
as 20%. And newspaper advertis- 
ing has frequently been mentioned 
as the source of information about 
a sale advertised only on radio. 


One Way to Test 


There are ways in which memor- 
ability of specific advertising can be 
isolated and measured. What’s re- 
quired is creation of as “pure” a 
laboratory situation as possible in 
which variables (including presence 
of competing media) are eliminated 
or under control. This is what RAB 
did in a series of tests designed to 
measure memorability of radio ad- 
vertising — the ability of radio to 
create awareness of a product all 
by itself. 

The test procedure involved the 
introduction into an area of radio 
advertising for a product completely 
unknown and actually unavailable in 
that locale. The radio campaign was 
continued for a short period of time 
after which “awareness” was tested 
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by interviewing people in the com- 
munity. Radio alone would be re- 
sponsible for any knowledge of the 
product, service, or message—since 
no other form of advertising was 
used. Here are some of the results: 


Specific Results 

San Diego—Blue Coal isn’t sold 
within 500 miles and is for all pur- 
poses unknown. Yet, it took only 
$702 worth of radio time on a sin- 
gle station to acquaint 96,000 people 
with Blue Coal—more than one out 
of 10 residents of the market who 
knew and remembered the product 
in just one week. 

Denver—A coffee brand from an 
area 890 miles away became known 
and remembered by 17.3% of the 
market’s residents in just two weeks. 
Most of these could “play back’ 
copy points in the radio commercial. 

Omaha—After only five days of 
announcements on three stations, 
19.1% of the public knew and could 
remember parts of a commercial for 
the Staten Island Ferry, located 
1,000 miles away. 

Each of these cities has two news- 
papers and higher-than-average TV 
penetration. 


The Test of Time 


Leaving statistics for a moment, 
there is even more striking evidence 
of radio’s ability to create and sus- 
tain awareness over long periods of 
time. It’s simply the ease with 
which most people today can recall 
such famous radio commercials of 
many years ago as Pepsi-Cola, 
Jell-O, Chiquita Banana, and others. 

Few, if any print campaigns have 
withstood this test of time. The fact 
that people remember, even after 
two decades, is dramatic proof of 
the “depth of impression” power of 
radio. 

Radio can achieve this influence 
because of its nature. Commercials 
on the air stand alone, catch the 
listener’s ear, and do not compete 
for attention with other messages 
as in newspapers. And radio com- 
mercials can gain added product 
identification by being associated 
with popular programs or personal- 
ities. 

Also important to bankers is the 
repetitive pressure possible with 
Saturation campaigns on radio. 
Thriftiness is a habit, not a whim, 
and few decisions to borrow money 
are made impulsively. A radio cam- 
paign blanketing the market can 
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Panhandle Bank a Museum Piece 


The little bank, 
now part of the 
Panhandle- Plains 
Museum, reminds 
that’ banks 
may change, but 
the basic ingre- 
dients of confi- 
dence and service 
are still the same 


Fe of the Old West and the 
Texas Panhandle is the Pan- 
handle Bank, now a part of the ex- 
hibit at the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Museum in Canyon, Texas. 
The complete fixtures were donated 
by Frank Paul, director of the 
American National Bank, Amarillo. 

Founded in 1888 with a capital 
stock of $5,000, it anticipated the 
growth of Panhandle into a major 
shipping center for cattle. This 
growth, plus an oil boom, brought 
deposits to $3,500,000 by the late 
1920s. 

This was quite a change from the 
early years when the whole county 
held less than 300 moneyless settlers 
and deposits were under $4,000. At 
that time, J. C. Paul, the cashier 
and one of the founders, eked out 


his salary by serving as treasurer 
of the county and the Southern 
Kansas Railway, an insurance agent, 
real estate dealer, farmer, and at- 
torney. 

The bank not only survived those 
early years but, in the words of 
J. C. Paul, “held out faithful’ dur- 
ing the critical days of 1893. It was 
one of the fortunate banks to 
weather the 1930s without Govern- 
ment aid. It was voluntarily liqui- 
dated in 1942. 

While the bank has now become 
a museum piece, the banking tradi- 
tion is being carried on by members 
of the Paul family. Howard Paul, 
the son of J. C. Paul, is chairman of 
the board of the American National 
Bank and Frank Paul, Jr., is the 
institution’s president. 


overcome these conditions by regis- 
tering forcefully and often over long 
periods of time. 

Finally, radio’s penetration into 
every room of the house and prac- 
tically everywhere outdoors — espe- 
cially in cars— assures maximum 
coverage of bank prospects. 


As stated by the president of the 
National Bank of Plymouth County, 
Brockton, Mass., a radio noon news- 
cast sponsor for six years: “Radio 
lets us reach the head of the house 
at lunch or in his car and at the 
same time reach the woman of the 
house at home.” 
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Each month, new direct 
mail pieces are prepared; 


and these are the latest. 


Here (above) is a brand-new folder on 
bank auto loans—printed in all the 
beauty of full color. Text piles fact on 
fact, to paint a most persuasive word- 
picture of the many advantages of 
financing through your bank; invites 
readers to come in for figure-facts. 


Here (left) is a second, all-new issue of 
a 6-page miniature house magazine. It 
features short paragraphs on money- 
saving ideas, buying a car, and so on; a 
cartoon, jokes, a quiz; and, on the back 
page, an ad on the economy of your 
bank's auto loans. Attractively printed 


in blue & black. 


BANK NAME GOES HERE 


Samples (giving quantity prices) and 
order forms sent promptly on request. 


For samples of other currently available direct mail pieces and/or for descriptive broad- 
sides on newspaper ads & posters on banking and trust subjects—plus full details and 
order forms—simply write to the Advertising Dept., American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y., stating media and subjects in which you are interested. 
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Today, write for the brochure 
giving the complete story on 
POLK’S PERSON-TO-PER- 
SON CALL PLAN... The 
Exclusive Business Develop- 
ment Service That Pays Off 


POLK’S PERSON-TO-PERSON CALL PLAN 
takes your bank’s services right into the homes of 
your market... obtains new accounts... reac- 
tivates old accounts...stimulates present 
accounts. 


POLK’S Bank Business Development Division 
plans and executes the entire operation: 


Selects and hires QUALIFIED PERSONNEL— 
without interrupting your internal operation. 


Polk’s Training Program prepares personnel to 
‘put your bank’s best foot forward” in the home. 


Daily Call Reports are submitted on each contact 
made by field representatives. 


Bankers with an eye on profit and progress recognize 


In Customers! that NOW is the time to take this definite forward step 
in the marketing of their services. With POLK’S PER- 
SON-TO-PERSON CALL PLAN, your bank takes the 
giant step toward unparalleled increases in business. 


& CO. 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North . Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND RICHMOND CHICAGO ST.PAUL ST. LOUIS 
HONOLULU ¢ QUEBEC CITY e+ VANCOUVER ¢ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KANSAS CITY DALLAS e LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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The Vault Cash Measure 


Can Aid the Fed in Our Growing Economy 


Rep. Barr, Indiana Democrat 
serving his first term in Congress, 
was engaged in a variety of busi- 
ness operations before his election. 
As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, he spoke 
in favor of the recently enacted mea- 
sure which he discusses here. 


N July 1, 1959, the House of 
QO Representatives passed S. 
1120, the Vault Cash Bill, 
sent it to conference, and then on 
to the President for signature. The 
President signed the bill on July 28 
(Public Law 86-114) and brought 
to an end a 25-year legislative strug- 
gle. I was a part of the struggle in 
spite of my very junior status as a 
freshman Congressman. 

The purpose of this article is to 
describe the provisions and the ef- 
fects of Public Law 114, but for my 
own enjoyment I am prefacing that 
with a description of the excitement 
of defending my first big bill and 
adding a couple of paragraphs stat- 
ing my reasons for supporting this 
legislation. 


Freshman Debut 


The excitement and the thrill of 
first experiences are not quickly for- 
gotten. The first fish to hit a line, 
the first rabbit to drop after a well 
placed shot, the first girl that we 
kiss—these are the thrills of a life- 
time. On June 30 I stood up in the 
House of Representatives of the 
United States to take an active part 
in the defense of the Vault Cash 
Bill. This was my baptism of fire. 
As a freshman Congressman I had 
never thought that this first attempt 
would be easy. It is one thing to 
argue national affairs fluently over 
the luncheon table and in the locker 
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Representative JOSEPH W. BARR 


Rep. Barr 


room. It is quite another thing to 
find yourself speaking, not just to 
your colleagues on the floor and to 
the audience in the gallery, but to 
the whole world through the press 
and through the Congressional Rec- 
ord. The certainty that informed 
and skillful debaters are waiting to 
rip up his arguments is not exactly 
cheering to the freshman coming up 
for his debut. 

The prescription for stage fright 
that some of the wiser old veterans 
gave me was to cram myself full of 
all the pertinent facts; to be honest 
and forthright in debate; and to 
hold a tight rein on my temper. It 
was good advice, and on Wednesday, 
July 1, after the House had passed 
the bill by a vote of 309 to 60, I felt 
that I had been of some help to the 
able chairman of my subcommittee, 
Rep. Paul Brown of Georgia, and to 
the “anchor man” on the subcom- 
mittee, Rep. Abraham J. Multer of 
New York. It was an unforgettable 
experience. 


Three Provisions 


Basically, Public Law 114 has 
three very simple provisions. First, 
it permits all member banks to 
count their vault cash as part of 
their reserve requirements with the 
Fed. Back in 1917, when World War 
I was upon us, the Fed decided to 
restrict the currency in circulation 
to free our gold reserves for the 
war. This was accomplished by elim- 
inating vault cash as a part of re- 
quired reserves, and providing a 
powerful inducement for member 
banks to restrict their vault cash to 
the minimum necessary for opera- 
tion. This World War I emergency 
measure has been a part of our 
banking law since 1917—the reasons 
for its existence all but forgotten. 
This provision placed an undue bur- 
den on country banks, who of ne- 
cessity carry a larger proportion of 
their assets in vault cash. (Country 
banks carry $1.4-billion, or 60%, of 
the System’s vault cash but only 
$70-billion, or less than 40%, of the 
deposits.) As it is apparent that 
this nation is growing up to its 
monetary and credit supply, it 
seemed only just that this restric- 
tive provision be removed from the 
law and permission given to the Fed 
to feed vault cash into the System 
as it deems advisable. 


Reserve Limits 


The second provision of the law 
gave the Fed three years to elimi- 
nate the central reserve city clas- 
sification in New York and Chicago 
and set the reserve limits for all 
banks above the country bank clas- 
sification at a minimum of 10% and 
a maximum of 22%. The country 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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how many hats can a busy banker wear? 


Bank officers have to “‘change hats” often during the day ... handlea Correspondent Services 
deskful of different problems. But nobody can do everything. Prompt collections 
Often time is a problem . .. or facilities . . . or perhaps they don’t Securities transactions 


have people with specialized experience. Complete credit information 


Foreign trade transactions 
That’s why many banks ask Detroit Bank & Trust to wearsome _—_Qyerline loan accommodations 


of their hats. Then they do have the time, facilities and Complete trust services 
experience to serve more customers more efficiently. Whatever correspondent Wire tranafer S re 
services you need, why not depend on Detroit Bank & Trust to Gatsneging of necasiien 


: Personalized attention to 
provide them? We are only a telephone call away. your banking problems 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


MEMBER FDIC 
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...of handling an 
anstallment contract 


Why live with repetitive handling 
when The Allison Coupon system 
reduces operations from... 

One for each Payment to 

One for each Account 

Keeping the job simple is the 
prime purpose of Allison Coupon 
Payment Books. They reduce 
costs, increase efficiency, make 
new installment profits. 

Get the complete story without 
obligation. The convenient coupon 
will bring you time-saving facts. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information showing how to 
speed up payment window transactions. 


Name Title 


Firm 


Address 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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bank requirements of 7% to 14% 
were not touched. In all fairness it 
should be noted that the Fed op- 
posed abolishing the central reserve 
city classification, but the commit- 
tee felt that the pre-eminence of 
New York and Chicago was no 
longer so pronounced, and equity 
required placing the banks in these 
cities on a par with the great bank- 
ing centers in New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
other cities. 

Lastly, Public Law 114 gave the 
Fed authority to reclassify banks 
where an injustice was apparent. 
Thus, very small banks in reserve 
or central reserve cities can now be 
reclassified to country bank status. 


Possible Effects of 
This Legislation 


Now just what will be the effects 
of this legislation? First of all, it 
will give the Fed authority to make 
available about $2-billion in vault 
cash when it appears to be needed. 
Secondly, New York and Chicago 
banks in three years will carry the 
same reserves as reserve city banks. 
And lastly, we expect the Fed to 
move to correct injustices to very 
small banks in reserve or central 
reserve cities required to carry re- 
serves of 16% or 18% because of 
their location, when their size indi- 
cates that the 11% requirement of 
country banks would be more sensi- 
ble. 

Every member of Congress must 


set his own standards to judge leg- 
islation. My standard in this bil] 
was the question: “Will this law 
help the member banks to fulfill 
their role in our national economy?” 
Bank profits or even losses cannot 
be our concern. Our duty is to es- 
tablish legislation which permits 
and requires our commercial bank- 
ing system to perform its proper 
functions in our society. Many of 
us are concerned that the plentiful 
supply of money and credit that has 
characterized our history (with only 
occasional interludes) since World 
War I is growing short. We now are 
concerned that perhaps the United 
States may experience real difficul- 
ties in acquiring the capital and 
credit required to finance the growth 
of this nation from a population of 
170,000,000. to perhaps 220,000,000 
over the next decade. Certainly one 
obvious approach is to make sure 
that our savings and our credit 
sources are used with maximum ef- 
ficiency. Our supply of bank reserves 
and credit can, of course, be in- 
creased by Fed action through low- 
ering reserve requirements or 
through bond purchases in open 
market operations. But I am con- 
vinced that the logical place to 
start is to make sure that the re- 
serves now in existence are used to 
maximum efficiency. That is the rea- 
son for my support of this legisla- 
tion. I honestly believe that it is 
a good measure designed to help the 
Fed and the member banks meet 
their obligation to an exploding 
population and a growing economy. 


A Boost for Small Business 


INANCING and professional busi- 

ness management advice are now 
being made available to small con- 
cerns through the Small Business 
Investment Company of Virginia. 
This is the first organization of its 
kind in Virginia to receive a Fed- 
eral license under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. 

Its main purpose is to provide 
equity capital to small companies in 
the state which have good growth 
potential and able management. It 
does this by investing in convertible 
debentures of the small company 
after making a preliminary investi- 
gation and, in some cases, a man- 


agement and operational analysis. 

The capital of the SBIC was 
raised through private investment 
funds although a portion of it could 
have been obtained by issuing long- 
term subordinated debentures to the 
Small Business Administration un- 
der the terms of the 1958 act. 

Among the stockholders are the 
National Bank of Commerce of Nor- 
folk, and (in. Richmond) State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, The Bank of Virginia, 
and Central National Bank. The of- 
fices are at 908 State-Planters Bank 
Building in Richmond, 
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First National Bank of Allentown, Allentown Pa, Architect: Tilghman-Moyer Co, Allentown Pa. General Contractor: H. E. Stoudt and Son, Inc., Allentown, Pa, 


® 
P ITTC OMATIC ... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


CUSTOMER comes into 
your bank because he has formed a 
good impression of your company and its 
method of doing business. It is to your 
advantage to deepen and widen that im- 
pression in every way possible. How better 
can that be done than by ushering him 
through an attractive, inviting entrance 
where the doors swing open at the touch 
as though to say, “We are happy to 
welcome you!” 


The Pirrcomatic Automatic Door 


Opener contributes substantially to cus- 
tomer good will. Wherever it has been 
installed, bankers have noticed an increase 
in business. Its modernity attracts new 
depositors, the convenience pleases older 
ones. And the open-vision effect of the 
glass doors creates a friendly feeling in 
everyone. 

The Pirrcomatic Door Opener operates 
on a simple hydraulic principle and is 
completely dependable. It opens doors 


smoothly, silently, safely . . . and has no 


PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES * PLASTICS * FIBER GLASS 


ITTS-BURGH 


GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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visible mechanism to offend the eye. Instal- 
lation for either handle, mat or remote 
operation is simple and easy, even on 
remodeling jobs. 

We shall be glad to send you more infor- 


mation. Just fill in and return the coupon. 


Room 9192, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me complete information on the PITTCO- | 
MATIC Automatic Door Opener. 


5 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company | 
| 
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BANKING’S Spotlight on— 


EDISON CRAMER 


As chitf of FDIC’s Division of 
Research and Statistics, Edison 
Cramer heads the only agency col- 
lecting and publishing statistics on 
all U. 8S. banks. Here BANKING’S 
Washington correspondent, Herbert 
Bratter, reviews Dr. Cramer’s ex- 
periences and activities. 


HEN Maple T. Harl took the 
\Y) examination for state bank 
commissioner of the State of 
Colorado in 1939, the examination 
questions were prepared and the ex- 
amination itself was conducted by 
a professor of banking at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Later, the pro- 
fessor, being also a director of a 
state bank, became a close friend of 
Mr. Harl, then State Bank Commis- 
sioner. Ten years afterwards, when 
Mr. Harl was chairman, of the FDIC 
in Washington, he invited the for- 
mer professor to come to Washing- 
ton and head the corporation’s Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics. 
That is how Ed Cramer happens to 
be holding this post in the FDIC. 


A Well-Earned Award 


On one of the walls in Ed 
Cramer’s FDIC office there hangs a 
framed certificate of which he is 
very proud. It bears the signatures 
of Hal Stonier, educational director 
of the A.I.B., Richard W. Hill, sec- 
retary of the A.I.B., and others. The 
diploma is the A.I.B. “standard cer- 
tificate,” dated April 22, 1936, and 
it cost Dr. Cramer several years of 
hard evening work. For, while he 
was earning the certificate for him- 
self, he was teaching banking to 
nine Colorado bankers at Boulder. 

Ed Cramer was born on a farm 
near Grand Rapids, Mich. Badly 
wounded and gassed in the Argonne 
during World War I, he later went 
to Colorado for reasons of health. 
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For his Ph.D. degree he specialized 
in banking, particularly on Denver’s 
financial role in the Rocky Mountain 
region. With his doctorate, he be- 
came assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s Bureau of Bus- 
iness Research. 

Soon after Dr. Stonier joined the 
A.B.A. he addressed an A.I.B. group 
in Denver. After the meeting Ed 
Cramer approached him to inquire 
how bankers in a small town like 
Boulder could participate in the 
A.LB. program. Dr. Stonier advised 
him to organize a study class. This 
he did. The Cramer study group 
in Boulder was one of the very first 
such A.I.B. groups. 

Thenceforth Ed Cramer’s interest 
in banking was crystalized. From 
adult education he turned in 1934 to 
teaching banking at the University 
of Colorado, and he continued to do 
so until 1946. Today, the president 
of one Colorado bank and the vice- 
presidents of two others are former 
banking students of his. 

Through one of his A.I.B. stu- 
dents, Dr. Cramer was invited to 
make a survey for the Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company of Boul- 
der. After he submitted his report, 
he was invited to join the bank’s 
board of directors. For the next 
decade he was a board member. 

In 1947 he resigned from the uni- 
versity to devote his full time to 
banking, becoming a vice-president 
of the above-mentioned bank and 
continuing to be a director as well. 


Subsequently he took leave of ab- 
sence from the bank to accept a spe- 
cial assignment from the state gov- 
ernor, as a member of a 3-man Civil 
Service Commission. When the par- 
ticular task for which he had been 
appointed was completed, the invi- 
tation from Mr. Har] came and was 
accepted. Ed Cramer, as a student 
of banking, felt that the FDIC was 
perhaps the most important factor 
making for the stability of banking. 


Current Activities 


As FDIC chief of research and 
statistics, he has charge of the cor- 
poration’s annual report, special 
studies, and economic problems gen- 
erally. He heads a staff of half a 
dozen economists and about 44 
others. This staff is responsible for 
collecting and publishing statistics 
on all banks in the United States. 
In fact it is the only banking agency 
to do so. Moreover, each annual re- 
port contains the results of a dif- 
ferent research project. Thus, the 
1958 report discussed FDIC’s expe- 
rience in protecting depositors in 
failing banks. In 1957, as called for 
in the Financial Institutions Act, a 
special actuarial study relating to 
deposit insurance was made. 

For the past decade Dr. Cramer 
has served on the Graduate School 
of Banking faculty each summer at 
Rutgers and has lectured at bank- 
ing schools conducted by the bank- 
ing associations in Michigan, Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, and Washington. 
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That’s right, thirteen — a “baker’s dozen.” That’s a basic PNB phi- 
losophy — the principle of giving extras in correspondent service. 
Like the extra speed with which we process transit items, making 
funds available to correspondents sooner, by the fastest possible ma- 
chines and methods. Your own comparison of date-stamps will 
prove the point. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts you'll get more out of a correspondent 
relationship with PNB. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | oes» 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Matin Office « Broad & Chestnut Streets 
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Hard Facts About Hardware 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


This is the first of two articles on 
automation. Next month’s article 
will tell how banks mechanize with- 
out investing heavily in equipment. 


ANKERS are being overwhelmed 

by a growing stream of re- 

ports that describe the big- 
gest, newest, fastest, most up-to- 
date electronic equipment for bank 
operations. Nor do bankers fail to 
notice the large, fat price tags that 
accompany much of this elaborate 
and complicated hardware. 

The result is that some are be- 
coming scared, skeptical, or both. 
Scared to stay away from mechani- 
zation lest they lose out to more 
daring competitors. Skeptical about 
going into it lest they find that the 
costs far outweigh the advantages. 

But the plain fact is that banks 
will have to mechanize. It’s the only 
path they can logically follow to 
remain competitively active. That’s 
true for several reasons. 

The problems posed by rising 
clerical salaries, an increased need 
for help, and the growing difficulty 
of finding adequately trained people 
can only be solved by mechaniza- 
tion. In addition, machines have 
proved their superiority to men in 
maintaining the high speed and ac- 
curacy required by the volume of 
routine and repetitious operations 
that mark today’s “retail” banking. 
And finally, mechanical processing 
will be essential to produce all the 
data needed for decision-making as 
that function comes to depend more 
on fact and less on, hunch. 
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An avalanche of paperwork will 
force banks into automation in 
the near future. Will you want 
a complete or partial program ? 
An electronic or a mechanical 
system? Before deciding, con- 
sider the available hardware 


q 


A small stream in the growing flood of checks that has led Federal Reserve banks 
to install electronic equipment to handle clearings quickly and accurately 


While mechanization is a must 
for banks, there isn’t any need for 
bankers to be either scared or 
skeptical in accepting the fact. It 
should not involve sharp changes 
in personnel assignments. It need 
not require radical changes in meth- 
ods. And it will, not necessarily 
mean a vast outlay of capital. 


Target Date—1970 


Why, then, aren’t more banks 
adopting mechanization? The truth 
is, a good many are. One prominent 
banker has estimated that every 
bank will jump—or be pushed—into 
automation by 1970. 

Many banks are already in the 


preliminary process of planning the 
system they’ll follow. That is a big 
job in itself, and those who wait 
until their competitors have con- 
verted will find themselves years 
behind the times. 

Right now is the time for banks 
to be exploring, examining, evaluat- 
ing, and planning. And one good 
way to start is to become acquainted 
with the equipment. Those who 
don’t want to start can find plenty 
of seemingly plausible reasons for 
stalling. The trouble is that most 
of these once-valid reasons n0 
longer have any basis in fact. 

Among the popular excuses for 
delay is the fear of obsolescence. To 
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dispel this specter one need only 
look at the equipment currently be- 
ing produced. 


fear of Obsolescence 


Electronic and electro-mechanical 
hardware has passed the experimen- 
tal and testing stages and is in 
production. It is technically capable 
of doing the job for which it was 
designed. And the basic principles 
on which it operates have been 
proved and accepted. That means 
that a revolutionary change in the 
type of equipment is improbable. 

Another reason why obsolescence 
should hold no terror for banks is 
because proper planning will virtu- 
ally eliminate it. If future require- 
ments are carefully considered and 
included, then today’s equipment 
should meet tomorrow’s needs no 
matter how many innovations* and 
variations are introduced in later 
models. 

By way of comparison, look at 
the automobile. The new 1960 mod- 
els will certainly attract attention 
when they make their appearance. 
There will be differences in design 
and additional gadgets that enthu- 
siasts will spot and promoters will 
proclaim. But the speed, capacity, 
and degree of riding comfort won’t 
vary appreciably from this year’s 
model—or last year’s. And most 
people will continue to find that the 
major difference between the new 
and the old is in the smell. 


What Lies Ahead 


A further safeguard against ob- 
solescence can be found in the work 
currently being done by many of 
the equipment manufacturers. Of 
course, they don’t like to let the 
cat out of the bag, but they will 
let you hear it purr. The sounds 
coming out indicate that they are 
pushing ahead on three fronts. But 
none of them spells ‘‘obsolescence.” 

First, they are working toward 
an earlier conversion to code. That 
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simply means getting the incoming 
data into the machinery faster. The 
ideal would be to have each bank 
transaction enter the automatic 
processing system at the point of 
origin without intervening steps. 

Second, they are developing a 
closer tie-in of the various units. 
The idea here is to eliminate any 
handling of the records along the 
line. It involves not only the mov- 
ing of records from one machine to 
the next, but also designing the ma- 
chines so the output of one is com- 
patible with the required input of 
the next. 

Third, they are aiming for great- 
er speed and a larger volume of 
output. One problem in this area 
is with the automatic printers that 
produce final records from elec- 
tronic computers. These computers 
operate at such fantastic speeds 
that they just haven’t been able to 
produce a printer that can keep 
up with them. It’s a_ situation 
roughly comparable to the stock 
market when the volume of trans- 
actions outruns the ticker tape. 


Cost Is No Excuse 


Another favorite excuse for post- 
poning mechanization is cost. It 
isn’t hard to find electronic equip- 
ment that carries a price tag of 
$1,000,000 and up. But, if Mr. Aver- 
age Banker finds that price not de- 
signed for his purse, he will also 
find that that equipment is not de- 
signed for his operations. 

Equipment manufacturers are as 
cost-conscious as bankers. Just be- 
cause some hardware is only within 
the financial reach of the largest 
banks doesn’t mean that smaller 
banks have been forgotten. There 
is equipment available to fit the 
needs and budgets of every bank. 
The main problem for the banker is 
to select, from all that’s available, 
the kind of hardware that will be 
most applicable and economical. 

Another point to consider is that 


Exhibitors at banking con- 
ventions vie with each 
other to present the latest 
hardware. At the same 
time they provide a liberal 
education for bankers who 
make it a point to visit 
each display 


mechanization does not always mean 
buying equipment. There are two 
other avenues open: (1) through 
the rental of equipment and (2) by 
the use of a data processing center. 
No matter what path the banker 
will choose to follow, a knowledge 
of the hardware is a requisite. That 
is the only basis on which an intelli- 
gent decision can be made. And it 
isn’t too difficult to get the facts. 


Sources of Information 


Current magazines are helpful. 
BANKING frequently carries articles 
describing particular systems and 
the kinds of equipment employed as 
well as reports on A.B.A. studies 
and activities in this field. Adver- 
tisements also provide detailed in- 
formation on units showing where 
and how they can serve bankers. 

The Calendar (see page 106) lists 
association meetings which often in- 
clude automation sessions. At many 
of these meetings, exhibits and dis- 
plays of equipment manufacturers 
are an important part of the over- 
all presentation and program. 

Seminars and conferences provide 
an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject of mechanization. One such con- 
ference occurs October 12-14 in To- 
ronto under the title ‘1959 Inter- 
national Systems Meeting,” (Box 
246 Adelaide Station). And a series 
of 2-day seminars on bank automa- 
tion is being conducted by the Todd 
Division of Burroughs in Rochester, 
N. Y. These are examples of what 
is being offered. 

One of the newest, and perhaps 
biggest, opportunities to study and 
compare equipment will be at the 
Washington, D. C., exhibit of the 
office equipment manufacturers, Sep- 
tember 23-25. This is the first such 
exhibit planned by the industry. 

Plans for future showings haven’t 
been completed. However, it is 
fairly certain that principal cities 
throughout the United States will 
be included to bring a broad display 
of hardware close to every bank. 

One point that needs emphasis: 
Mechanization is a subject of vital 
concern to every bank. The ulti- 
mate decisions must be practical, 
realistic, and economical for the 
bank. One way to help assure this 
is for the bank president to work 
closely with his operations manager. 
It will be a distinct advantage to 
have the operations manager and 
the president approach this as a 
team, working closely together. 
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Mr. Neider, center, confers with Armin Schroeder, left, and his son, William, on the handling of a prize Hereford bull, 
the latest acquisition of the Schroeder cattle ranch 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Secretary Benson to Speak 
at Agricultural Conference 


OF AGRICULTURE Ezra 
Taft Benson will be a featured 
speaker at the American Bankers 
Association’s National Agricultural 
Credit Conference in Cincinnati in 
November, Harry W. Schaller, chair- 
man of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural 
Commission, announced recently. 

The conference, eighth in a series 
that began in 1952, is widely re- 
garded as the outstanding forum on 
farm credit policies and problems 
in the country. It is expected to 
draw an attendance of some 750 
bankers, educators, and others with 
interests in agriculture, Mr. Schaller 
said. 

“Banks traditionally have been an 
important source of credit for agri- 
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culture,” he said. “As of the first 
of this year, 92% of the banks of 
the United States were helping 
farmers financially. They hold more 
than $5.6-billion in farm paper, 
about one-quarter of the total farm 
debt. 

“Because of the importance of 
agricultural financing in the econ- 
omy, the agricultural credit confer- 
ence is designed to bring into focus 
new developments in the field so 
that banking can continue to expand 
its services to farmers.” 

The conference is scheduled for 
November 9 and 10 at the Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati. 


How Roy J. Neider Serves 
His Bank and Farmers 


Ow does a farming and livestock 
specialist serve his bank and 

its customers in Southeastern Idaho 
where agriculture consists of dry- 


land farming , farming on sprinkler- 
irrigated lands, and large sheep and 
cattle operations? 

Roy J. Neider, vice-president of 
the Idaho Bank and Trust Co. 
Pocatello, Idaho, consults with bank 
customers in planning agricultural 
programs best suited to their indi- 
vidual needs and in utilizing their 
property to its best advantage. 

“Very often,” he states, “I am 
called upon to assist in the sale or 
purchase of livestock, including the 
selection of registered cattle or herd 
bulls, appraise farms or range lands, 
both for the bank and for our custo- 
mers.” 

Continuing his report, Mr. Neider 
states that “in the spring I help in 
preparing operating budgets for 
farmers and livestockmen. Budget- 
ing not only assists the farmer or 
stockman, but also the concerns with 
whom the farmer does business. 
Actually, I am a liaison officer, co- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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America reaps what Bank Loans sow 


IN AGRICULTURE 


These are ‘‘moving”’ pictures. Pictures of an economy 
on the move. They’re “‘talking” pictures—the mighty 
throb of the motors speaks for a dynamic America. 
International Harvester made the machines. American 
Bankers have helped make them the tools of independ- 


ence. For without financial assistance ownership of 
these machines would often be impossible. 
International Harvester salutes American Bankers 
for their sound, progressive financing help . . . for their 
part in powering the wheels that help our world go round! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER HH 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
ordinating activities among the 
business concerns, financial institu- 
tions, livestock and farm operators, 
and Government agencies, thus mak- 
ing the bank the center of all of the 
farmers’ various transactions.” 

Because of the large amount of 
pork consumed in the Pocatello re- 
gion, Mr. Neider is active as chair- 
man of a local group of extension 
agents, packer representatives, and 
farmers endeavoring to develop an 
increased hog program in the com- 
munity. 


lowa Boar Testing Centers 


{ee years ago 72 Iowa banks fi- 
nanced the construction of a 
160-boar testing station near Ot- 
tumwa. The banks made their con- 
tributions to the station on the 
basis of $50 per million of deposits. 
The Iowa Swine Testing Association 
was in charge of design and con- 
struction details. 

About a year earlier the Iowa 
State College at Ames sponsored 
and supervised the construction of 
a boar-testing station which permits 
the testing of 318 boars simulta- 
neously and this station served as 
a pattern for the Ottumwa station. 

John R. Rukgaber, Farm Service 
Department manager of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Ottumwa, 
points out that the need for these 
stations arose because of customer 
demand for lean pork and the low 
price of lard. “A boar testing sta- 


tion,” he states, “is an operation 
in which purebred breeders consign 
four boars and one barrow to be 
tested for feed efficiency, daily rate 
of gain, back-fat thickness, and 
loin-eye area.” 

Continuing, Mr. Rukgaber said 
that “it was after a series of meet- 
ings with a committee of bankers 
and a committee of farmers that 
the program was decided upon.” 


Dwight M. Babbitt Named 
Vice-president of N.J. Bank 


HEN the Hunterdon County 

National Bank in Flemington, 
N. J., decided to choose an officer to 
head its Agricultural Department it 
turned instinctively to the man who 
knows more farmers and more about 
their individual successes and fail- 
ures than any other man in the 
county. He is Dwight M. Babbitt, 
who, for 25 years, served as Hunter- 
don County Agricultural Agent and 
before that was, for eight years, 
county agent in Cumberland County. 
Mr. Babbitt, who was named a vice- 
president, will, according to Presi- 
dent William J. Kinnamon, “be a 
personal ‘county agent’ to all the 
bank’s farmer patrons.” 


Forestry Promotion Piece 


HE Forestry Committee of the 
Alabama Bankers Association 
has produced a folder for direct 
mail and counter use by its members 


To help stamp out the crop of weeds and scrub brush on 12,000 acres of idle 
land in Fulton County, Pennsylvania, the banks serving the area bought a 
tree planter for the Fulton County Soil Conservation District. Testing the planter 
is Paul Myers, Hancock (Md.) Bank. Looking on are, left to right, Robert 
Bommer, state forester; Brooks F. Smith, Hancock (Md.) Bank; E. F. Early and 
E. J. Mellott, Fulton County National Bank, McConnellsburg, Pa. Tractor operator 
is Herman Smith. To provide an extra incentive, the Hancock Bank is sponsoring 
a $250 reforestation contest 


entitled ‘What Forestry Means to 
Alabama and You.” Through the uge 
of a paragraph of copy with sey. 
eral pen sketches the association 
points out that the timber resources 
of the state affect each individual's 
job, pay, fishing, water supply, hunt- 
ing, shelter, and reading (news. 
papers, magazines, books, etc.), and 
light and power. 

The folder concludes with the 
statement, “and HUNDREDS of your 
other daily needs depend on Ala. 
bama’s forests ... and only YOU 
can PREVENT FOREST FIRES.” 


NYSBA Gives Farm Courses 


HE week-long resident session of 

the Bankers School of Agricul- 
ture conducted at Cornell University 
by the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation was held Aug. 17-21. Dur- 
ing this period, the association also 
held its 2-day Graduate Bankers 
Agricultural Seminar designed to 
acquaint bankers with some of 
the latest economic and technical 
changes under way in farming call- 
ing for increased credit and capital 
requirements. 

The school itself offers an inten- 
sive grass-roots program to ac- 
quaint bankers with the business of 
farming in New York State and to 
give them first-hand knowledge of 
the problems of farm management 
and the science of agriculture. The 
curriculum included courses in the 
dairy, poultry, vegetable, and fruit 
business, as well as farm account- 
ing, appraisal, machinery, and mar- 
keting. 


Banks Back New Farm Center 


HE five Chenango County, N. Y., 

banks are in the forefront of 
business leaders supporting a fund- 
raising campaign to provide funds 
to build the Chenango County Farm, 
Home, and 4-H Club Center in Nor- 
wich. At the kick-off of the cam- 
paign, the banks had on hand a 
supply of $2 bills for issuance to 
customers as a reminder to support 
the project. The bills will be with- 
drawn at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. 

The center will be designed to pro- 
vide a parking area, modern office 
facilities, conference rooms, an audi- 
torium, a recreation and display 
area, and kitchen and pantry facil- 
ities. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Only Bruning Copying Machines Give You All 
These One-Writing Benefits for 114¢ a Copy! 


Now, you can put an end to slow, costly, error-prone clerical 
copying in almost any paperwork operation with modern 
Bruning Copyflex copying machines. 

With Copyflex you write information only once. Subsequent 
paperwork needed to complete any operation is mechanically 
accomplished with Copyflex. No slow, costly retyping of in- 
formation from one form to another. And only with Copyflex 
do you get all these important benefits for 144¢ a copy! 

SPEED! It takes only seconds to make sharp, black-on- 
white Copyflex copies ... directly from originals! You can 
make any number of copies—all as sharp and readable as 
the first. 


ECONOMY! Letter-size copies cost less than 1%4¢ each for 
materials. And your Copyflex machine requires no special in- 


stallation or auxilliary equipment, is economical to operate. 


VERSATILITY! With Copyflex, you can copy anything 
typed, written, printed, or drawn on ordinary translucent 
paper. You can make copies on white or color-tinted paper, 
on cardstock, or on film. 

SIMPLICITY! Anyone can operate Copyflex. Simply in- 
sert the original and sensitized sheet, and back comes the 
copy. No negatives, masters, stencils, or plates required. 

Copyflex Desk Top Model 110 shown above copies originals 
11 inches wide by any length. Only $555. Other models 
available to copy originals up to 54 inches wide. Copyflex 
machines are ideal for office use — absolutely clean, quiet, 
and odorless! Mail coupon for special literature offer. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 9-LLL 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


BRUNING 


Address 
City 


Please send me literature on Copyflex Process 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson Warns Against Danger of 


Over-Expansion by Cattle Producers 


being raised. Cattle numbers went up 

3,000,000 last year to slightly over the all- 
time high—96,900,000 head. Slaughter to date this 
year points to an increase of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
head more by next January 1. For the first time 
in history we would have more than 100,000,000 
head of cattle. There is talk of 110,000,000 head 
by 1964. 

These facts are particularly impressive when 
considered along with the rapid build-up in hog 
numbers and record-large poultry production. Pork, 
chicken, and turkey are strong competitors of beef 
for the meat dollar. 

The National Agricultural Advisory Commission 
at its June meeting, after reviewing the livestock 
situation, urged us to make special efforts to get 
additional facts to farmers and ranchers across 
the nation to help guide them in their operations. 
The Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has offered to help and in- 
vited this statement. 


“6 TORM WARNINGS” to the cattle industry are 


Bankers Giving Special 
Study to Cattle Situation 


Bankers are already giving special study to the 
cattle situation. For example, in July the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago pointed out that “credit 
flows into expanding cattle business.” The article 
states in part: “The high prices of feeder cattle 
and the rapid build-up of the cattle population are 
reasons for some concern to farmers: the first, be- 
cause of the exposure of farmers and feed-lot oper- 
ators to losses if prices of fat cattle decline while 
they have large numbers on feed, and, the second, 
because of the possibility that a continued rapid 
build-up will bring a serious price decline for all 
kinds of cattle when marketings increase substan- 
tially at some date in the future .. .” 

We in the Department of Agriculture are point- 
ing out that it is advisable for cattle producers to 
review carefully their plans for the future, and 
to avoid over-expansion— at high cost or high 
risk. It is too late to expect highly profitable re- 
turn on new high cost investment. Conservative 
stocking will henceforth be helpful to both the in- 
dividual producer and the cattle industry. Reckless 
stocking could have serious dangers for both. 

We need to recall that when this Administration 
took office in 1953 cattle prices were falling rapidly. 


A so-called ‘‘cattle caravan” came to Washington 
calling loudly for the Government to institute pro- 
grams we considered unsound. “Do something!” I 
was told. “Do anything!” 

We did take several actions, but only actions we 
considered sound and for the benefit of the indus- 
try. The actions helped to speed the adjustments 
necessary to bring beef supplies in balance with 
market demand. The result was improved markets, 
without regimentation and regulation. 

Population growth and an increasing demand by 
consumers for beef has been a sound basis on. which 
to expand cattle numbers up to present levels. Of 
major concern is the increase yet ahead; also, the 
ever-present threat of drought or less lush pastures 
that could force increased marketings with little 
advance warning. 

Cattle numbers are not the only factor in beef 
production. Our cattle herd now is much more 
productive than a few years ago. Beef production 
per animal is almost one-half higher than 30 years 
ago. 

There is a higher proportion of beef cattle, with 
fewer dairy cattle, in the total cattle inventory. 
There are more cows and fewer steers. Now most 
steers are slaughtered before they are 30 months 
old. 

More calves are produced and raised to maturity 
than formerly. Death losses have been cut. There 
is more feed-lot feeding. The average dressed 
weights of cattle slaughtered have increased. 


Relative Stability in Cattle Prices This Year 


The Department expects relative stability in 
cattle prices the rest of this year. Softening of 
prices this summer could mean that the 3-year up- 
trend in cattle prices is approaching its end. 

Although slaughter of cattle may turn upward 
in the next year there is as yet little prospect that 
the increase will be great enough to retard the 
current rate of expansion of cattle herds. 

Unless the rate is slowed down, cattle numbers 
and slaughter will become so large within a few 
years as to bring a major, severe, cyclical decrease 
in cattle prices. 

The present very rapid annual build-up in herds 
is at least twice the rate needed ‘to keep pace with 
growth of population. Unchecked, it would defi- 
nitely lead to over-expansion and lower prices. 

EzrRA TAFT BENSON 
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Banker Hanson (right), Farmer Manley and Purina Dealer Ogle work together to produce beef for America’s tables. 


“WE GAINED A GOOD CUSTOMER 
BY BACKING OUR PURINA DEALER” 


a 


—says Russell Hanson, Vice-President, 
Swift County Bank, Benson, Minnesota 


When Howard Ogle walked into 
Swift County Bank in 1954 to pre- 
sent his plan for operating a Purina 
Dealership in Benson, he didn’t look 
like one of the bank’s best custom- 
ers. He wasn’t then. 


Officials of ““The oldest and largest 
Bank in Swift County” saw the 
soundness of Mr. Ogle’s plan and 
began working with him. They fi- 
nanced him in starting Howard’s 
Produce ... backed his expansion 
programs... supported his pur- 
chase of a portable mill to grind local 
grain and balance it with Purina 
Concentrates . . . helped his custom- 
ers with production loans on hogs, 
cattle ak poultry. The bank never 
has had a loss on such -business. 


Today, Howard’s Produce is a half- 
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million-dollar customer of the Bank. 
In addition, the Dealer has brought 
other new customers to the Bank 
and attracted trade to Benson, bene- 
fiting all other business in town. 


The teamwork of Swift County 
Bank and Howard’s Produce has 
rendered an important community 
service and has been good business 
as well. 

* * * * 


Before a Howard’s Produce customer 
is financed in a livestock or poultry 
project, the Bankers and the Dealer 
confer. Officials of Swift County 
Bank have a high regard for Mr. 
Ogle’s recommendation of a pros- 
pective borrower. They consider his 
help to farmers in feeding and man- 
agement is a protection for loans. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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Banks Extend More Credit for Agriculture 


T the beginning of the year, the 
farm debt totaled $20.9-billion, 

or about 9% above a year earlier, 
according to the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. This excludes Com- 
modity Credit Corporation paper 
amounting to $2.5-billion. This in- 
crease in outstanding loans to farm- 
ers was not due to any slowing of 


payments on loans, but to increased 
use of credit by farmers. 

Banks continue to extend more 
credit to agriculture than any other 
group of lenders. At the start of 
the year, banks held more than 
$5.6-billion in agricultural loans— 
an increase of 12% over a year 
earlier. This amount of bank funds 
to farmers is a record high and 


represents about 27% of the total 
farm debt. A large proportion of 
the banks of the country, too, are 
serving agriculture’s credit needs, 
According to the FDIC, over 92% 
of all insured banks were lending 
to farmers in 1958. This would in. 
clude those city banks holding agri- 
cultural paper for country banks, 
Bank credit service to farmers ig 


BANK AND PCA NON-REAL ESTATE LOANS OUTSTANDING, BY STATES, JANUARY 1, 1959 
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largely concentrated in non-real-estate loans of a short- or intermedi- 
ate-term nature. They held $4.1-billion, or 44% of the total non-real- 
estate farm debt on January 1. This is a 15% increase during the past 
year; while at the same time, the Production Credit associations in- 
creased their loans by 26%. (See the chart for bank-PCA comparisons.) 
Nationally, during the past 10 years, the volume of PCA loans has 
increased 204%, while comparable non-real-estate loans of banks in- 
creased 114%. Banks have all the facilities for making farm loans and 
can offer more services to their farmer-customers than can the PCAs. 
Below is given agricultural loan data for all lenders: 


Non-Real-Estate Loans January 1, 1959 


Amount Outstanding % of % Change 

(Millions) Total 1958-59 
Banks. ... $ 4, 44 15 
Production redit associations 5 12 26 
Federal Intermediate Credit banks. l 25 
Farmers Home Administration........ 4 —7 
Individuals and others 3,700 ~ 39 6 


$ 9,466 


Real Estate in January 1, 1959 


Amount Outstanding % of 

(Millions) Total 
Pe $ 1,512 13 
Life in insurance companies Br 2,661 23 
Federal Land banks...... 2,065 18 
Farmers Home Administration ee 577 5 
Individuals and others...... : 4,628 41 


100% 


% Change 
1958-59 


Total. . $11,443 100% 


Individual state nite giving the above type of information for all 
lenders are available by writing the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 
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Col. S 
Collection Service 


BPA 
Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Cl 
Credit Information 


iB 
International Banking 


Cus 
Custodian Service 


CAS 
Corporate Agency Service 


Symbol for complete 
correspondent banking services 


This is a symbol for some of the ele- 
ments which compose a well-balanced 
correspondent banking service. How 
these elements are applied to your re- 
quirements is a matter of technique. 
Here is where Bankers Trust can bring 
to your transactions the special knowl- 
edge and experience that produce suc- 
cessful, profitable results for you. 


If a New York bank with world-wide 
connections can further your interests, 
why not do as hundreds of banks do: 
let us apply our expert facilities to your 
individual needs. 


Ask for complete information. Better 
still, let us demonstrate in practical 
terms how a bank’s best 
friend can be another bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY . 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Safe deposit company held not 
liable for mysterious disappear- 
ance of cash from safe deposit 
box. 


great the Illinois Appellate 
Court denied recovery to a safe 
deposit box renter who claimed that 
a substantial amount of cash was 
gone from her safe deposit box. 

The box renter, a woman of 80 
years, testified that she had, at the 
last counting, “something over $89,- 
000” in cash in the box. When she 
next opened the box, she found 
only $51,650. She estimated that 
$37,750 was missing. This was the 
extent of her testimony. 

The defendant safe deposit com- 
pany’s proof “showed without con- 
tradiction that every reasonable 
precaution was employed to safe- 
guard the property of its renters. 
Its employees were carefully se- 
lected, access to its vault was care- 
fully supervised, its box keys were 
meticulously accounted for.” 

The court pointed out that it was 
the company’s duty to use ordinary 
care and diligence in the preserva- 
tion of the box renter’s property. 
The company was not, however, an 
insurer of the safety of the contents 
of the box. 

To recover, the renter had to 
prove that the money had been 
taken without her knowledge or 
consent by reason of the company’s 
failure to exercise crdinary care in 
safeguarding her property. The box 
renter, said the court, had failed 
to carry her burden of proof. 

To permit recovery upon the mere 
statement that cash was found miss- 
ing from the box, or had in some 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Safe Deposit Boxes—Acceleration Clause 


Deposit in Two Names—Other Cases 


unknown way disappeared, without 
requiring a fair degree of proof 
of negligence on the part of the 
company ‘would be a dangerous 
doctrine and an invitation to fraud.” 
Hendrick v. Uptown Safe Deposit 
Company (Ill. App.) 159 N.E. (2d) 
58. 


ACCELERATION CLAUSE 


New Hampshire Supreme Court 
rules that absolute acceleration 
clause in note is not self-execut- 
ing; option lies with creditor to 
take advantage of such clause. 


=" ACCELERATION provision in a 
note may hasten or advance 
the time for payment of the debt 
because of the breach of some con- 
dition, such as failure to pay, when 
due, an instalment of principal, in- 
terest, or principal and interest. 

Generally, acceleration provisions 
are absolute or optional in form. 
Where the acceleration clause is 
absolute in form, that is, where the 
instrument according to its terms 
becomes due upon some default, and 
does not contain any optional fea- 
tures, the courts are not in agree- 
ment as to whether such a clause is 
self-executing, causing the entire 
debt to become due automatically. 

A majority of the courts hold 
that such a clause is not self-opera- 
tive. The option is with the creditor, 
say these courts; without some 
action on his part, the full amount 
of the debt will not become immedi- 
ately due merely because of a de- 
fault. The clause is primarily for 
the benefit of the creditor and he 
should be free to decide whether 
he needs the protection given to 
him by the clause. 


Some courts hold that the entire 
debt becomes automatically due 
“without the necessity of a declara- 
tion of the right or an election on 
the part of anyone.” These courts 
say that the provision is for the 
benefit of debtor and creditor, and 
that the courts have no right to 
make a new contract for the parties. 

A recent case before the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court involved 
three 5-year notes, each payable 
in monthly instalments. Each note 
provided that “sixty (60) days de- 
fault in any interest or principal 
payment to make the entire unpaid 
balance due and payable.” Default 
having occurred, the court had to 
decide whether the maturity of the 
notes had been automatically ac- 
celerated. 

After pointing out that there 
was no decision in New Hampshire 
on this question, the court adopted 
the majority view and ruled that 
the clause “should ‘be interpreted 
not as self-operating but as con- 
ferring an option on the holder to 
accelerate the maturity” of the 
notes. Peter Fuller Enterprises v. 
Manchester Savings Bank (N.H.) 
152 Atl. (2d) 179. 


DEPOSIT IN TWO NAMES 


California court rules that a writ- 
ing is necessary for creation of 
2-name survivorship account. 


California District Court 
of Appeals case stresses the ne- 
cessity for strict compliance with 
statutory requirements for the cre- 
ation of two-name accounts with 
rights of survivorship. 

A depositor had a savings and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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For Bunkers and Their Counsel . . . 


Continuing Information on Federal 
Banking Regulation 


CCH FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS 


Nae ister responsible for the sound management and direction of banking activities 
will welcome the effective, easy-to-understand guidance provided by CCH’s 
FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS—fully covering all aspects of federal regulation 
of commercial banks and savings and loan associations. 


Regular weekly ‘Reports’ promptly provide details on pertinent statutes, regulations, 
rulings, administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports and instructions. Full text pro- 
visions, forms, explanations and editorial comments make clear exactly what to do and 
how and when and why to do it in handling everyday banking regulation problems. 
Relevant new court decisions are generously digested, and landmark decisions are re- 
ported in full text. What’s more, a special editorial feature gives you the highlights of 
new happenings in quick-reading style. 

Immediately and without extra charge, subscribers receive four big Volumes with the 
complete background of federal banking law as it stands today to get them off on the 
right foot. Because banking controls cover many diverse subjects and stem from so 
many laws and parts of laws, the whole field is analyzed by subject, classified under 
such familiar topics as: 


Agricultural Loans FHA Loans Margin Requirements 
Assignment of Contracts FNMA Operations Member Banks 
Commodity Credit Corporation Forms, Reports and National Banks 
Comptroller of the Currency Instructions Non-member Banks 
Deposit Insurance VA Guaranteed Loans Officers and Directors 
Deposits, Interest, Reserves Holding Companies Real Estate Loans 

Federal Reserve System Housing Loans SBA Loans, Participations 
Federal Savingsand Loan System Industrial Loans, Participations 


Editorial comments throughout explain complicated or disputed points. These clarify 
difficult phases, indicate intent and meaning, and form a guide to the construction of 
each regulatory provision. Quick-finding indexes make everything instantly available. 


Your subscription is cordially invited. 


& For the helpful guidance of COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, Inc. 


CC H 4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 
Enter our one-year subscription for your weekly FEDERAL 
BANKING LAW REPORTS and start sending us the 
FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS REPORTS beginning the first of next month. Also send imme- 
diately, at no extra cost, the four big ‘‘catch-up’’ Compilation 
Fill Out and Mail the Handy Offer Form TODAY Volumes. We pay only $105 for everything, when billed. If not 


Af completely satisfied, we'll return everything and owe nothing 
Satisfaction Guaranteed ! under your “‘Satisfaction-Guaranteed” Offer. 


MMERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE. INC.. 


RY 


PUBLISHERS cof TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 46 WASHINGTON 4 
420 LEXINGTON AvE. 4025 W. PETERSON AvE.. 425 13TH STREET. N.W. 
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when you're 


looking for 


LOAN PROTECTION 
call your SLT man! 


Protection is found in many forms, but 
when it comes to finance, it pays to 


PUT THE ADDED SECURITY 
OF ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS BEHIND 
YOUR BANK’S LOANS... 


More and more banks are using SLT Warehouse Receipts to 
increase protection on present loans... and new loans. Almost any 
kind of marketable inventory, backed by SLT receipts, becomes 


sound collateral. 


Your SLT Man will be happy to explain how to put this 
time-proved, bank-proved method to work protecting your loans. 


Call him now at the office nearest you. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Executive Offices: 826 Clark Ave., St. Louls 2, Mo. 


4 ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
\ FIELD WAREHOUSE CO 


District Offices 


ATLANTA, GA. 

3131 Maple Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

5967 W. Madison Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
307 East Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
6688 Pearl Road 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
5526 Dyer Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1213 Capital Avenue 
JACKSON, MISS. 
414 South State Street 


KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


4550 Main Street 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

802 Rector Bidg. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS.” 
822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
2065 Union Avenue 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

Room 818, 11 Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

926 Spruce Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1515 Sloat Bivd. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 

32-A Western Union Bidg. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

723 South Broadway 
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checking account in his name. His 
wife’s signature was added tc the 
signature cards of both accounts. 
However, the reverse sides of the 
signature cards, containing forms 
for the creation of joint tenancy ac- 
counts, had not been signed by 
either the husband or wife. 

Apparently, it was the practice 
rarely to use the reverse sides of the 
signature cards, although the bank 
employees had been instructed to do 
so in the event that a joint tenancy 
account was to be opened. 

Section. 683 of the California Civil 
Code provides that a joint tenancy in 
personal property may be created by 
a written instrument or agreement. 
Section 852 of the Financial Code 
provides that when a deposit is made 
in the names of two or more persons 
“in such form that the moneys in 
the account are payable to the sur- 
vivor or survivors, then such deposit 
and all additions thereto shall be 
the property of such persons as 
joint tenants.” 

After the husband’s death, the 
widow claimed title to both accounts 
as the surviving joint tenant. She 
contended that the signatures on 
the face of the signature cards, 
coupled with the bank’s practice of 
rarely using the reverse side of the 
ecards to create a joint account, 
showed compliance with §852. She 
also contended that the words “in 
such form” found in §852, did not 
require a writing to create a joint 
account. 

The court rejected the widow’s 
contentions. It was not reasonable 
to assume, said the court, that the 
legislature, in §852, “intended to 
leave to the banks the right to per- 
mit the creation of a joint tenancy 
orally. In view of section 683, Civil 
Code, ‘in such form’ in section 852, 
Financial Code, can only mean that 
the bank may determine the partic- 
ular form of writing, provided that 
it clearly indicates an intention of 
the declarant or declarants to create 
a joint tenancy.” 

The form on the reverse side of 
the signature cards was sufficient 
to create a joint tenancy. However, 
because the forms had not been 
signed by the parties, there was no 
compliance with the statutory re- 
quirements for a writing. 

The court concluded with the 
statement that, “Even were it bank 
practice to require no writing, such 
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practice could not supersede the 
law.” Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
y. American Trust Co. (Cal. App.) 
338 Pac. (2d) 617. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Checks. Where bank negligently 
paid holder of check drawn on 
closed account, bank could recover 
amount paid where holder was not 
prejudiced by, or changed his posi- 
tion in reliance on, the bank’s mis- 
take. Manufacturer’s Trust Co. v. 
Diamond (N.Y. App. Term.) 186 
N.Y.S. (2d) 917. 


Bankers blanket bond. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit rules that fraudulent 
sales invoices are counterfeit, and 
within the coverage of Clause E, 
Bankers Blanket Bond, Standard | 
Form 24, affirming decision pre- | 
viously reported in BANKING, June 
1959. Fidelity Trust Company v. 
American Surety Company (C.A., | 
Pa., No. 12874). 


Demand for payment. Where 
promissory note provided that on | 
default in payment of principal or | 
interest instalment, unpaid balance | 
“shall, at option of holder hereof, | 
become due and payable on de- 
mand,’”’ maker was not entitled to a 
special notice, after default, that | 
holder had elected to exercise his | 
option; commencement of the ac- | 
tion was sufficient. Cassiani v. Bel- | 
lino (Mass.) 157 N.E. (2d) 409. 


...to fine checks is the bank stationer. 
And now more than ever before, the new 
standards of quality and precision require 
his experience and specialized equipment. 


Over the years, leading bank stationers 
have specified La Monte Safety Papers. 
These fine papers provide individuality in 
design, pleasing colors, fine writing surface 


Chattel liens. Bank’s chattel lien | and the strength to withstand the many 


on automobile dealer’s car held valid | 
as against purchaser from dealer, | 
where bank knew only that car was | 


handlings checks receive. 


Equally important, La Monte Safety Papers 


owned and used by dealer personally, | 
and did not know nor was it charged | 
with knowledge that dealer would | 


afford the maximum protection against 
fraudulent alteration...so vital in the trans- 
fer of money. 


place car in his stock for sale. Mc- | 
Quay v. Mount Vernon Bank & Trust | 
Co. (Va.) 108 S.E. (2d) 251. 


Ratification. Where wife, pursu- 
ant to husband’s instructions, had 
son deliver to bank promissory note THE 


payable to bank and to which hus- | WAVY !!NES® 
AND THE NAME 


band had, without authority, signed gasxerweave ~ 
’ ’ ® R 
wife’s name, wife’s action could con- AND THE \ , s A FE TY PA P 
FOR CHECKS 


stitute a ratification of the unau- DISTINCTIVE 
thorized signature and an adoption | PASKETWEAVE LINES 
of th t h t Ch ° l ARE 

emica LA MONTE TRADE-MARKS. 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co. v. 


Frankel (Fla. App.) 111 So.(2d) 99. GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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BANKING NEWS 


Cross Section of American 
Leaders Will Address the 
A.B.A.’s 85th Convention 


10,000 Are Expected to Attend | 
Meeting in Miami Beach Oct. 25-28 


Outstanding figures in banking, | 
business, education, and Government 
will be among the featured speakers | 
at the 85th annual convention of | 
the American Bankers Association, | 
according to Lee P. Miller, president 
of the Association. An attendance | 
of more than 10,000 is expected at | 
the 4-day meeting in Miami Beach, | 
October 25-28. 


| 


The Speakers 


The two general sessions of the | 
convention and the annual meetings | 
of the National Bank, Savings and | 
Mortgage, State Bank, and Trust | 
divisions will be addressed by: The | 
Honorable Albert Rains, United | 
States Representative from Ala- | 
bama, Gadsden; Dr. Paul McCracken, | 
professor of business conditions, 
School of Business Administration, | 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; | 
Winthrop Rockefeller, Little Rock, 
Ark.; The Honorable Ray M. Gid- 
ney, Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C.; Raymond J. | 
Saulnier, chairman, Council of Eco- | 
nomic Advisers, Washington, D. C.; | 
Herbert V. Prochnow, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of | 
Chicago; Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 
president, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; General James M. 
Gavin, executive vice-president, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, | 
Mass.; Dr. T. Keith Glennan, admin- 
istrator, National Aeronautics and | 
Space Administration, Washington, | 
D. C.; and Mr. Miller, who is also 


Lee P. Miller Albert Raines 


A.B.A. News Briefs 


Correspondent Banking: This subject is developed in a 2-part fea- 
ture in the main section of this issue. It includes the results of a 
survey by the Country Bank Operations Commission of the small 
banks and a survey by BANKING of the city banks. Turn to page 
43 for a thorough discussion of various aspects of this subject. 


Economic Growth Without Inflation Program: Inauguration of an 
extensive long-range program to combat inflation and promote eco- 
nomic growth, to be conducted by a special committee of the Associa- 
tion’s Economic Policy Commission, is discussed on page 40. 


Electronics: In an article on page 84 Richard L. Kraybill points 
up the need for bankers to investigate the mechanization of bank 
operations and tells where to find the necessary technical information. 


Interest Rate Views of Supervisory Agencies: In this month’s Out- 
look and Condition of Business, Editor William R. Kuhns includes 
some timely comment on the attitude of the supervisory agencies 
toward the question of increased interest rates on savings. Turn to 
page 37. 


Non-Real-Estate Farm Loans: A study made by the Agricultural 
Commission of the bank and PCA non-real-estate loans outstanding on 
January 1, 1959, shows that banks continue to hold the lead in this 
field. Chart giving a state-by-state comparison may be found on 


| president, 


page 92. 


School Savings Banking: A recent survey by the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division reveals that 6,058,000 children had $216,300,000 on 
deposit in bank school savings accounts at the close of 1958-59 school 
year. For details see Savings, page 103. 


Scheduled to address their respec- 
tive divisions are Louis B. Lund- 
borg, president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division and vice-presi- 
dent of Bank of America N.T. & 


| §.A., San Francisco; Louis E. Hur- 


ley, president of the State Bank 


| Division and presideht of The Ex- 
| change Bank and Trust Company, 
El Dorado, Ark.; John S. Coleman, 


acting president of the National 


Bank Division and chairman of the | 
board, Birmingham Trust National | 
and | 


Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Carlysle A. Bethel, president of the 


Citizens Fidelity Bank | 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. | 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., will speak 
at the annual breakfast of the Agri- 
cultural Commission on Monday 
morning. Harry.W. Schaller, Com- 
mission chairman and president of 
the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, will preside. 

The general sessions at this year’s 
convention will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Fontainebleau Con- 
vention Hall. Other meetings will 
be held there also as well as in the 
Americana, Barcelona, Deauville, 


Trust Division and vice-chairman | and Fontainebleau hotels, and the 


of the board and senior trust officer, 


Miami Beach Exhibition Hall. 
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\.B.A. Must Serve Its Members’ Interests on As 
Broad a Basis As Possible, Says President Miller 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s support of the recently intro- 
duced Mason bill on Federal taxation 
of financial institutions means only 
one thing—the Association’s belief 
that savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks should 
pear a fair share of the burden of 
taxation, A.B.A. President Lee P. 
Miller declared recently. 

In a statement amplifying the As- 
sociation’s support of the Mason 
pill, H.R. 7950, Mr. Miller, who is 
president, Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., 
stated in part: 

“To be effective, a trade associa- 
tion cannot neglect its responsibility 
for serving the interests of its mem- 
bership on as broad a basis as pos- 
sible. In the case of banking, this 
responsibility involves the encour- 
agement of a sound competitive en- 
vironment, which —though impor- 
tant to the interests of the banks 
themselves—is particularly essential 
to the public interest. As one of its 
many varied functions and opera- 
tions, therefore, the American Bank- 
ers Association is working hard on 
a legislative program that seeks to 
make the banking system stronger 
and to enable banks to serve their 
communities more effectively. .. . 


Mason Bill Meets Needs 


“T want to make it clear that the 
Association, in the action it has 
taken, views the principles of the 
Mason bill as meeting the needs of a 
sound and competitive financial sys- 
tem. It would place the deduction 
allowed for reserves for bad debts 
on a consistent, logical basis for all 
three types of institutions and would 
prevent the avoidance of taxation by 
those mutuals that otherwise would 
merely pay out more of their pretax 
earnings to their account holders. 
The action supporting those princi- 
ples does not seek the destruction of 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks. The tax 
sought is not punitive. The claim 
that the bill seeks to ‘soak the saver’ 
is patently fallacious in the face of 
the facts that commercial banks 
have over 50,000,000 savings ac- 
counts—-more than savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 


banks combined—and that they are | 
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seeking the return of a competitive 
environment that will permit them 
to continue to serve the owners of 
those 50,000,000 accounts. 

“The plain rationale of the Asso- 
ciation’s position is simply that the 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks should bear a 
fair share of the burden of taxation. 
The old argument that the so-called 
mutual institution should be allowed, 
by reason of its character and struc- 
ture, to avoid effective taxation is 
as outdated and unrealistic as a 
horse and buggy in the jet age. To- 
day’s competitive environment is 
fundamentally different from that 
which existed years ago, when sav- 
ings and loans and mutuals were or- 
ganized as small, nonpromotional in- 
stitutions—at a time when income 
taxes were insignificant. To be real- 
istic, tax policy must take account of 
the fact that these institutions have 
become big business and, therefore, 
should be required to operate under 
tax rules that are fair and equitable, 
and that permit of a competitive en- 
vironment that will not weaken one 
group at the expense of the other, as 
is the case under the present laws. 


Resources Increase of $100-billion 


“When the Revenue Act of 1951 
was under consideration, the Senate 
Finance Committee passed a bill to 
eliminate the tax exemption of sav- 
ings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks in a way that was 
expected to produce $140,000,000 of 
revenue from them. At that time 
they held $40-billion of assets. There 
was no cry regarding punitive taxa- 
tion or that an attempt was being 
made to destroy them, although the 
mutuals were successful in having 
the bill changed in conference to the 
present basis embodying the 12% 
surplus and reserve concept. Since 
then they have been able almost 
completely to escape taxation under 
this 12% provision, and they have 


been able to increase their total re- | 


sources to about $100-billion — or 
two and one half times the 1951 
level. Responsible for this gain to a 
significant degree has been their 
adoption of policies enabling them to 
avoid the payment of taxes. 


“Tt is censiderations such as these, | 
I firmly believe, that have created | 


A.B.A. Educational Films 
Are Being Used Abroad to 
Sell Banking Services 


Library of 10 Films Is Available 
On Various Aspects of Banking 


Youngsters and bank personnel in 
such distant places as Iran and Peru 
will soon get some glimpses of the 
way the American banking system 
works, through motion pictures pro- 
duced by the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The A.B.A. recently filled orders 
from Bank Pars, Teheran, Iran, for 
five of its educational films and from 
Banco de Credito del Peru for three. 

Among the films sent abroad were: 
“Future Unlimited,” featuring ca- 
reer opportunities in banking; “A 
Man To Know,” showing how a typi- 
cal small town bank helps individ- 
uals and community development; 
“How To Use Your Bank,” giving an 
over-all picture of bank services; 
“How Banks Serve,” dealing with 
savings accounts, checking accounts, 
and various kinds of loans; ‘‘A Bone 
For Spotty,” which encourages and 
explains savings at a bank, and 
“Money Talks,”’ which discusses per- 
sonal money management and thrift. 

Earlier in its “international” pro- 
gram, A.B.A. had supplied prints of 
“How To Use Your Bank” to the 
Oversea - Chinese Banking Corpora- 
tion of Singapore; “How Banks 
Serve” and “How To Use Your 
Bank’”’ to the Pandyan Bank, Ltd., 
Madurai, India; and “Banking On 
Farmers,” showing bank services to 
agriculture, to the Central Bank of 
the Philippines, Manila, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington. 

A.B.A. has a library of 10 films on 
various aspects of banking that are 
available to members by purchase or 
on rental for use in their public re- 
lations and business development 
programs. Information about the 
films is available from Public Rela- 
tions Council, A.B.A., 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


the groundswell of opinion among 
the majority of the Association 
membership regarding the tax ques- 
tion. The answer for this majority 


| has been the introduction through 


the Mason bill of a method of taxa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Cc. W. Bailey 


C. W. Bailey, A.B.A. 
President in 1946-47, Dies 
On July 25 in Clarksville 


Served Association in Various 
Capacities from 1939 to 1958 


C. W. Bailey, 75, who was presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for 1946-47, died July 25 in 
Clarksville, Tenn., his home town. 

Mr. Bailey was chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, and of the Southern 
Trust Company, also Clarksville. He 
was born and spent his life there, 
and achieved national prominence as 
the result of the promotion by his 
bank of a program to increase agri- 
cultural incomes and restore the pro- 
duction of farm lands. The bank 
program for which he was person- 
ally responsible was known as the 
“Four Pillars of Income.” 

Mr. Bailey joined the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville in 1904, 
became president in 1920. He re- 
linquished the presidency in May of 
this year and was named board 
chairman. He served as president of 
the Tennessee Bankers Association 
in 1929-1930, and was chairman for 
several years of the association’s 
agricultural committee. 

For two years, Mr. Bailey was 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. He was elected 
vice-president of the A.B.A. at its 
convention in September 1945, and 
became president the following year. 
He served the Agricultural Commis- 
sion further as a member of the 
Committee on Farm Land Prices 


from 1947 through 1954, and as a 
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First Harold Stonier Fellowships in Banking Awarded 
to William N. Griggs, Donald D. Hester, Edward J. Kane 


The awarding of graduate fellow- 
ships to three candidates for doc- 
toral degrees in banking and finance 
was announced recently by the 
Council on Banking Education of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Recipients of the awards are Wil- 
liam N. Griggs, of Oklahoma City, a 
student at Ohio State University; 
Donald D. Hester, of Erie, Pa., who 
will write his thesis at Yale Uni- 
versity; 
Washington, D. C., who is doing re- 
search at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


The awards, called the Harold 


| Stonier Fellowships in Banking in 


honor of the late Dr. Harold Stonier, 
for many years chief staff officer of 
the American Bankers Association 
and founder of the A.B.A.’s own 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
for bank officers, carry a stipend of 
$2,400 plus tuition and fees. 

Their purpose is to provide finan- 
cial assistance to qualified students 
undertaking advanced study and re- 
search in preparation for careers in 
banking or university teaching in 


member of the Farm Credit Commit- 
tee in 1954-1955. He was a member 
of the A.B.A.’s Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities from 1953 
through 1958. 

Surviving are his wife, Ethel 
Wilder Bailey, three children, seven 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


and Edward J. Kane, of | 
| from among 38 applicants, a number 


the field of banking and finance, and 
to encourage the undertaking of re- 
search leading to a better knowl- 
edge of banking and credit prob- 
lems. 

Funds for the fellowships, offered 


| this year for the first time, are pro- 


vided by the A.B.A.’s Foundation 
for Education in Economics. 


38 Applicants 


The three students were selected 


the Association’s Council on Bank- 
ing Education termed “unexpectedly 
large.’”’ Everett D. Reese, a former 
president of A.B.A., is chairman of 
the council. 

Members of the fellowship selec- 
tion committee are: Philip S. Shoe- 
maker, vice-president, Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, representing 
the Council on Banking Education; 
Robert A. Jones, vice - president, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, representing the Founda- 
tion for Education in Economics; 
Robert Coltman, vice-president, Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, represent- 
ing A.B.A.’s Research Council; Dr. 
Leroy Lewis, national educational 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking and secretary of the Foun- 


| dation for Education in Economics; 
| Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., A.B.A. deputy 
manager and secretary of the Re- 


search Council; and Dr. Murray G. 
Lee, director of the Council on Bank- 
ing Education. 


Harold Stonier Fellowship Selection Committee meeting at the A.B.A. offices in 
New York City. Left to right, Messrs. Zorn, Jones, Shoemaker, Coltman, Lee, and 
Ashton Johnson, A.I.B. National Office staff, representing Dr. Leroy Lewis 
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Women Bank Officers 
Will Hold 37th Annual 
Convention in Milwaukee 


Job Evaluation, Education, and 
Various Services Are on Agenda 


The advance program of the 37th 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Bank Women has 
been announced by Charlotte A. 
Engel, NABW president, who is 
trust officer of the National Savings 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. The convention will be held at 
the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on September 22-25. 

On Tuesday, September 22, gen- 
eral workshop sessions will be held 
for officers and committee and 
group chairmen, according to Miss 
Engel. 

Morning and afternoon business 
sessions will be held on Wednesday, 
the 23rd, during which the standing 
committees of the association will 
make their annual reports and the 
1959-60 national officers will be 
elected. At a luncheon session, 
Robert J. Samp, M. D., assistant 
professor of the Department of 
Surgery, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, will speak on “Pills, Pink- 
ham, and Poison.” 


Self-Evaluation Session 


A session designed to enable 
NABW members to do a self-evalua- 
tion of their own job performance 
has been arranged for Thursday. 
Speakers will include James E. 
Patrick, executive vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, who 
will speak on “Price Tag of Execu- 
tive Leadership”; Dr. V. Ernestine 
Moore, personnel director, Wilming- 
ton Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Del., on “Effective Letter Writing”; 
and Mildred Muller, assistant cash- 
ier, First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., on “It’s a Woman’s World.” 

At the Jean Arnot Reid Award 
luncheon which will follow, Presi- 
dent Engel will present the associa- 


tion’s cash award and engrossed. 


scroll to an outstanding bank wo- 
man who has earned her A.I.B. 
Standard Certificate during the year. 
Eleven women with high scholastic 
standings in the A.I.B. were con- 
sidered for this award. The selection 
will be made by the Founders’ Trib- 
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Carlysle A. Bethel J. R. Johnson 


ute Committee, of which Emily H. 
Womach, secretary and assistant 
cashier, Sussex Trust Company, 
Laurel, Del., is chairman. The lunch- 
eon speaker will be Ralph H. Mit- 
tendorff, president of the American 


Institute of Banking and vice-presi- | 


dent, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., whose 
subject will be “The Future of Bank- 
ing Education.” 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, finan- 
cial columnist, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
will speak on ‘“What’s Ahead for 
the U. S. A.?” at the annual ban- 
quet on Thursday evening. 

On Friday, NABW members will 
lead a series of discussion panels on 
bank operations, commercial loans, 
personnel administration, trust 
services, problems in branches, ad- 
vertising, mortgage loans and con- 
sumer credit, country banking, sav- 
ings operations, and programs for 
women customers. 

The new NABW officers will be 
installed at a concluding luncheon, 
which will be addressed by Helen L. 
Rhinehart, vice-president, Brenton 
Companies, Des Moines, Iowa, the 
incoming president. 

Entertainment during the conven- 
tion will include a buffet supper 
given by the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank at the Wisconsin Club; 
receptions by the American Express 
Company and the Milwaukee Clear- 
ing House Association; a baseball 
game between the Braves and the 
Phillies; a tour of the city of Mil- 
waukee; and a reception by retiring 
President Engel. 

A post-convention bus tour has 
been arranged for delegates. 


Charlotte Engel Helen Rhinehart 


33rd Western Regional 
Trust Conference Program 
Announced by C. A. Bethel 


J. R. Johnson General Chairman of 
San Francisco Meeting Oct. 15, 16 


The advance program for the 33rd 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, scheduled to be held in San 
Francisco October 15 and 16, has 
been announced by Carlysle A. 
Bethel, president of the A.B.A.’s 
Trust Division. Mr. Bethel is vice- 
chairman of the board and senior 
trust officer of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

J. R. Johnson, vice-president and 
senior trust officer of the Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, 
is general conference chairman. 

Hosts at the conference, which 
will be held at the St. Francis Hotel, 
will be the Associated Trust Com- 
panies of Central California. 

The program: 


Thursday, October 15, 9:15 A.M. 

Presiding, General Chairman 
Johnson. 

Address of welcome by Edwin Mc- 
Innis, president, Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California; 
vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

Address by John W. Remington, 
vice-president, American Bankers 
Association; president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

“Recruitment, Training, and Edu- 
cation of Trust Personnel” by Jess 
E. Wilson, vice-president and per- 
sonnel officer, Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco. 

“Trust Department Costs” by 
Glenn K. Mowry, comptroller, The 
Bank of California N.A., San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Short Term Trusts” by Orville 
A. Rohlf, attorney, Orrick, Dahl- 
quist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, San 
Francisco. 


2 P.M. 

“The Long-term Business Out- 
look” by Eliot J. Swan, first vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Place in Banking for 
Those Starting at Top or 
Bottom, Says Leroy Lewis 


Need 150,000 New People This 
Year, Including 5,000 Officers 


Whether you are qualified to start 
at the top or the bottom of the lad- 
der in banking, there’s plenty of op- 
portunity to find a place, Dr. Leroy 
Lewis, national education director of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
told the Southwestern Regional 
Chapter Leaders Conference of the 
A.I.B. in El Paso. 

Some 175 delegates representing 
banks in Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico attended the meeting at 
which Dr. Lewis was the principal 
speaker. William J. Mewhorter of 
the State National Bank of El Paso, 
president of El Paso Chapter, A.I.B., 
delivered the address of welcome to 
the delegates. Fredric W. Reed, 
cashier, El] Paso Branch, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, presided as 
general chairman of the conference. 


Opportunities Greater Than Ever 

“Opportunities in banking today 
are greater than ever before, spe- 
cifically in two areas,” Dr. Lewis 
said. “In the next 12 months, the 
banking profession will employ 150,- 
000 new people, most of them high 
school graduates. Some of course 
will be college graduates. 

“At the top of the ladder, for the 
10-to-20 year men in banking, there 
will be a need for 5,000 new officers, 
1,000 of whom will be bank presi- 


dents. This is part of our man- | 
agement succession program. This | 
means we will be hiring three presi- | 


dents a day,” he said. 

“Today young people can receive 
the equivalent of a 2- or 3-year 
college education through A.I.B.,” 
Doctor Lewis said. 

“This covers law, accounting, eco- 
nomics, banking, and communica- 


tions. We start with courses in ef- | 
fective English, effective bank letter | 


writing, and effective speaking. We 


have material for everyone from | 


bobby soxers to board chairmen. 


“On the main street in any com- | 
munity, the bank is the only place | 
where youngsters can get a 2- or 3- | 


year college education while being 
paid a salary.” 

The A.I.B. has a present class en- 
rolment of 84,000 men and women. 
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Speakers at the Southwestern Regional Conference of the American Institute of 
Banking in El Paso, Tex. Left to right, Dr. Lewis, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Mewhorter 


Western Regional Conference 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


“Operation of Businesses by Cor- 
porate Executors and Trustees” by 
Francis M. Smith, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., Los Angeles. 


Investments Selection 


Friday, October 16, 9:15 A.M. 

“What Would the Prudent Man 
Do?” by Mr. Bethel. 

“Selection of Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks for Investment in Today’s 
Market” by Alan K. Browne, vice- 
president, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco. 

“Selection of Common Stocks for 
Investment in Today’s Market” by 
Wayne R. Bennett, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago. 

“Investing for Pension Trusts” by 
John G. Lockton, treasurer, General 
Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


2 P.M. 

“Practical and Legal Aspects of 
Prudent-Man Rule for Investment by 
Trustees” by John P. Austin, at- 
torney, Morrison, Foerster, Hollo- 
way, Shuman & Clark, San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Effectiveness of Exculpatory 
Clauses in Directory Trusts” by 
George T. Cronin, attorney, Bro- 
beck, Phleger & Harrison, San Fran- 
cisco. 

“A Critical Look at Your Will 
File” by Arthur S. Carruthers, vice- 


| president, California Bank, Los An- 


geles. 


A.B.A. Must Serve Members 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


tion that is fair and represents, in 
the broad public interest, a construc- 
tive step toward a sounder financial 
structure. 

“TI might say, in conclusion, that 
the leadership of the Association— 
and I daresay the great majority of 
the members—finds no comfort in 
the fact that its action is not in 
harmony with the views of a seg- 
ment of the membership—the mu- 
tual savings banks. Disappointment 
of the minority is always part of 
the democratic process, and dis- 
agreement is bound to occur when- 
ever change is proposed to correct 
an imbalance. I do believe, however, 
that under a situation such as exists 
today, people with all shades of 
opinion should take a broad view of 
the over-all objectives of a trade as- 
sociation and its effectiveness in pur- 
suing those objectives, even though 
there may be disunity on some mat- 
ters. 

“If disagreement should result in 
resignations from the American 
Bankers Association by some of its 
members, I view this as regrettable. 
Association membership is purely 
voluntary, and it is of course the 
privilege of any member to resign. 
It is our hope that this will not occur 
in large numbers. 

“As for the mutual savings banks, 
the A.B.A. is on record as saying 
that they should not be expelled 
from membership. They have been 
fine, active members for many years. 

“It is our belief that the things 
that unite us are more important 
than the things that divide us.” 
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Savings 


17% More School Savings 
Accounts; 19.4% More Cash 


CHOOL children achieved an all- 

time high of money on deposit 
in school savings accounts at the 
dose of the 1958-1959 school year, 
according to the American Bankers 
Association. A report shows that 
6,058,000 school children represent- 
ing 17,000 schools had $216,300,000 
on deposit. 

The figures are from a survey con- 
ducted by the Committee on School 
Savings Banking of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division. 
Jean M. Turano, assistant to the 
president of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Saving Fund Society, is chairman 
of the committee. 

The total of $216,300,000 cannot 
be said to be all that the school 
savers have on deposit, Miss Turano 
points out, since many banks auto- 
matically transfer school savings 
into regular accounts when the bal- 
ance reaches a certain amount, such 
as $5 or $10. Some of the reporting 
banks, she said, submitted figures 
showing that several millions of dol- 
lars had been transferred in this 
way during the year. 

The survey showed that total ac- 
counts gained 17% over the pre- 
vious year, while the amount on 
deposit rose by 19.4%. Interest 
paid on these accounts amounted 
to $4,400,000. 

Sixteen banks added a school sav- 
ings program to their banking oper- 
ations this past year, bringing the 
total number of banks active in 
school savings to 699 in 36 states. 

To further encourage thrift and 
build greater understanding of 
banking, many of the banks cooper- 
ate with schools in arranging bank 
Visits, talks, movies, eontests, and 
distribution of publications among 


students. During the school year, 308 © 


banks distributed 1,400,000 copies 
of School Saver, a thrift newspaper 
Published by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department in cooperation with the 
Committee on School Savings Bank- 
ing. 

Serving with Miss Turano on the 
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TELLER 


“It’s the money we saved on food since 
we gave up our back yard barbecue!” 


Committee on School Savings Bank- 
ing are: Archie C. Barbata, presi- 
dent, Bank of Nutley, N. J.; W. A. 
Coerver, vice-president and mana- 
ger, First National Bank of Arizona, 
Prescott; Dorothy T. Condron, as- 
sistant secretary, Auburn (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank; Harriet L. Huns- 
worth, associate director, School and 
Salary Savings, Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society; Robert McCarter, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Middletown (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank; Lawrence A. Merrigan, 
president, Progressive Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans; Win- 
throp Newcomb, vice-president and 
treasurer, Andover (Mass.) Savings 
Bank; Mrs. Earl G. Sutton, man- 
ager, School Savings Department, 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Suffolk, Va.; Ralph Warren, Farm- 
ers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
Dover. 


Bank Superintendent Backs 
S&L-Mutual Bank Mergers 


MENDMENT of the Pennsyl- 
vania laws to provide for the 
conversion, merger, or consolidation 
—on a reciprocal basis—of savings 
and loan associations (both state 
and Federal) and mutual savings 


banks was recommended by Robert 
L. Myers, Jr., Pennsylvania’s Secre- 
tary of Banking, in an address be- 
fore the Managers’ Conference of 
the Pennsylvania Savings and Loan 
League. 

After comparing the similarities 
of purpose and the differences in 
each type of corporate structure, 
Mr. Myers stated: 

“You will want to know why this 
proposal is made in view of the 
soundness and substantial growth 
of both types of institutions and the 
broad range of services rendered by 
them. I believe that it is consistent 
with our democratic process that 
persons interested as owners and 
managers of these types of mutual 
organizations should have freedom 
under our state law to adopt the 
plan and form of organization and 
operation desired by them. Each 
system has its peculiar advantages. 
Therefore, unless there is some fun- 
damental barrier, a member of one 
system should have freedom to 
choose to change its form of organi- 
zation to that of the other. This is 
in conformity with the philosophy 
of our American free enterprise 
system. The result would be greater 
fiexibility in an important area of 
our economy and renewed energy 
in the efforts of both savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks to carry out their 
objectives.” 


N.Y. Mutuals to Hike Rate 
from 3%% to 314% on Oct. 1 


CTING on the recent ruling of 
the New York State Banking 
Board permitting mutual savings 
banks to raise their interest rate 
to 314%, compounded quarterly, 
several of the large Greater New 
York savings banks have announced 
their intention to increase their in- 
terest rate from 314% to 312%, 
beginning with the October 1, 1959, 
quarter. 

The board’s regulation provides 
that a savings bank dividend rate 
may not exceed 344% per annum, 
compounded quarterly, for any pe- 
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riod prior to September 30, 1959. 
Thereafter, dividends may be paid 
at the rate of 314% per annum, 
compounded quarterly. In addition, 
the new regulation specifies that for 
the quarter beginning January 1, 
1960 and for subsequent quarters, 
savings banks may pay a special 
dividend of 4%, of 1% per annum, 
compounded quarterly, on such 
funds as have remained continu- 
ously on deposit with the paying 
bank for a period of not less than 
two consecutive years. 


The Federal Reserve Board, some 
weeks ago, turned down the petition 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, to increase its savings 
rate. The Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island now has pending a 
Similar petition to the FRB. These 
and several other large commercial 
banks in the East now pay 3% on 
cavings. 

In Pennsylvania, where the banks 
are operating under a savings rate 
ceiling of 214% for commercial 
banks and 3% for mutual savings 
banks, Secretary of Banking Robert 
L. Myers, Jr., was planning to hold 
a meeting of the Banking Board 
(after BANKING’S closing date) to 
consider the request of some bank- 
ers, particularly in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, to increase rates. 


The New York State Banking De. 
partment in cooperation with the 
Joint Legislative Committee to Re. 
vise the Banking Law held a series 
of meetings last month in different 
sections to hear the views of various 
types of financial institutions and 
business groups on a revision of the 
state’s banking law. 

Old differences existed at the first 
meeting in Newburgh. John Cooke, 
chairman, Legislative Committee on 
Banks, warned that if the financia] 
institutions were unable to agree, 
legislation would be presented to 
the next Legislature which might 
not be to their liking. At the second 
meeting in Albany the majority op- 
posed statewide banking, with sey- 
eral favoring statewide holding com- 
panies. 


Housing and Mortgages 


A.B.A. Speaks at Hearings 
on Housing Bill Veto 


LEGISLATION that would in- 
volve a minimum of Federal Govern- 
ment intervention in housing and 
home mortgage financing has been 
advocated by the American Bankers 
Association before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

Testifying at public hearings on 
the President’s veto message on the 
proposed omnibus housing bill, S. 57, 
Cowles Andrus of Passaic, N. J., 
told the subcommittee: 

“The Association believes that a 
primary role of Government is to 
strengthen the foundation on which 
private enterprise is built and not 
to replace private enterprise by di- 
rect Government intervention. These 
considerations have caused the As- 
sociation to oppose parts of the 
proposed ‘Housing Act of 1959’ con- 
tained in S. 57 while favoring other 
parts.” 

Mr. Andrus is chairman of the 
Committee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the A.B.A. and senior 
vice-president of the New Jersey 
Bank and Trust Company in Passaic. 

With the exception of a proposed 
lengthening of maturities of FHA- 
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insured mortgage loans, ‘some mod- 
ernization” of FHA 1- to 4-family 
and rental housing mortgage in- 
surance programs may be warranted 
by changes in real estate values, 
Mr. Andrus said. At the same time 
he emphasized the A.B.A.’s belief 
that “interest rates on all FHA- 
insured mortgages should be per- 
mitted to freely reflect money mar- 
ket conditions.” 

Mr. Andrus also: 

Urged a 2-year extension of the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program; 

Endorsed a provision of S. 57 
which would exclude FHA-insured 
loans in determining the amount of 
real estate loans which a national 
bank may make in relation to its 
capital and surplus or its time and 
savings deposits; 

Objected to extension of the re- 
quirement that the Federal National 
Mortgage Association purchase 
mortgages at par under its special 
assistance programs; 

Opposed authority for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to 
make short-term loans secured by 
FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed 
home mortgages because this would 
be a “marked departure’ from 
FNMA’s orginal purpose and would 
place it in direct competition with 
banks which are meeting builders’ 


and mortgage dealers’ interim f- 
nancing needs; 

Termed ‘unwise’ a proposal to 
authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to make di- 
rect loans to finance housing for 
elderly persons, and said it would 
be preferable to continue Govern- 
ment assistance to this type of 
housing within the FHA frame- 
work; 

Stated that any additional Federal 
aid for urban renewal must be con- 
sistent with the Government’s over- 
all fiscal policy and must not con- 
tribute to inflationary pressures. 

In view of the fact that the Sen- 
ate, by a 55 to 40 vote, failed to 
override the President’s veto, the 
atmosphere has cleared somewhat 
and Congress is writing a bill it 
hopes to enact even if the President 
does not approve it. 


WW II Vet Loan Program 
Expires on July 25, 1960 


ON July 25 World War II vet- 
erans entered the final year in which 
application may be made for a Gl 
home, farm, or business loan. Cot 
gress has set July 25, 1960, as the 
cut-off date in the postwar program 
that has already seen nearly 5,000; 
000 World War II veterans take a4- 
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yantage of the GI bill loan provi- 
sions since dune 22, 1944. 

The law allows an additional year, 
or until July 25, 1961, for the proc- 
essing and actual closing of loans. 
Korean veterans have until January 
31, 1965 to make loan applications. 
World War II veterans who also 
served in Korea are considered Ko- 
rean veterans for loan purposes. 

Since the program was launched 
and up through May 31, 1959, a 
total of 4,955,300 World War II 
veterans have made GI loans for a 
total face value of $39,220,608,200. 

Of this total 4,657,100 loans were 
made for dwellings; 228,400 for 


business ventures; and 69,800 for 
farms and equipment. 

In all, 35% of the eligible World 
War II veterans have taken advan- 
tage of the loan program. 


Insurance for Mortgagors 


STARTING in September, the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company in New- 
ark, N. J., will offer group mort- 
gage redemption life insurance to 
its new and present mortgagors. 
The policies protect home ownership 
of the surviving family in the event 
of a mortgagor’s death. 

The plan, developed by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, waives the requirements of a 
medical examination in most cases 
and features low-cost group insur- 
ance. A person with a $10,000 mort- 
gage, for example, at age 28 would 
pay 30 cents per $1,000, or $3 a 
month added to the monthly mort- 
gage payment. At age 38, cost of 
the insurance for each $1,000 would 
be only 40 cents. 

The maximum amount of insur- 
ance, set by state law, is $10,000. 
As the mortgage is reduced, the in- 
surance is also reduced. There are 
no payments for insurance required 


for the final two years of scheduled 
mortgage payments. 


Nelson Opposes Changes in 
1959 Farm Credit Act 


CERTAIN portions of legislation 
now pending in Congress, which 
would make important changes in 
the Federal Land Bank System, 
were attacked recently by Walter C. 
Nelson, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, as 
inflationary and unsound in busi- 
ness principle and would, if. passed 
in the present form, make it pos- 
sible for farm loans made by the 
Federal Land banks to be only par- 
tially amortized or even not amor- 
tized at all. 

He urged a reappraisal of the 
legislation known as the Farm 
Credit Act of 1959 which is em- 
bodied in H. R. 6353 and S. 1512. 

The measures were attacked as 
inflationary because one provision 
proposes to add the 5% stock pur- 
chase requirement to the present 
65% appraisal on which Federal 
Land Bank loans are based, thus 
making these mortgages higher 
loan-to-value financing than is now 
the case. 

Another provision would make it 
possible for the land banks to make 
only partially amortized loans or 
even with no amortization at all. 

“This is not good lending prac- 
tice and is directly contrary to 
everything we have learned in sound 
mortgage financing within the past 
generation,’”’ Mr. Nelson said. ‘The 
lesson of the Thirties, particularly 
as it applies to our farm economy, 
should be not so soon forgotten.’ 

The third point on which the 
pending legislation was attacked 
was the provision which would make 
it possible for the Federal Land 


banks to make a loan of any size. 
When the Land Bank System was 
set up, the limit was $10,000 but it 
has, over the years, been increased 
to its present $200,000. Now it is 
proposed, Mr. Nelson said, to re- 
move all limitations. 

“This is an entirely unwise move, 
a radical and drastic departure from 
the original concept of the system,” 
Mr. Nelson said, “and it is also an 
entirely unwarranted invasion of 
the field of private enterprise.” 


Construction Continues Rise 


THE value of new construction 
put in place in July is up seasonally 
to $5.2-billion, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This is an increase of 3% over June 
and 14% over July 1958. The total 
value of work put in place in the 
first seven months of 1959 is $30.1- 
billion, 15% ahead of the same 
period in 1958. 

The physical volume of new con- 
struction put in place in the first 
six months of 1959 is estimated to 
be 18% above the volume for the 
corresponding 1958 period. 

Outlays for new private construc- 
tion are up seasonally in July to 
$3.6-billion and total $21.2-billion 
for the first seven months of 1959, 
16% higher than in the first seven 
months of 1958. New residential 
construction, which shows no ap- 
preciable seasonal change in July, 
accounts for the 1959 increase in 
private construction with a 32% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


The Class of 1959 of the School of Banking held at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. The school is sponsored by 
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the Massachusetts Bankers Association 
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Education Finance Plans 
Announced for Fall 


AS another school semester ap- 
proaches, bank plans for education 
finance are again cropping up. Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, announced its new Insured 
Education Loan Plan, under which 
the cost of education at any scho- 
lastic level anywhere may be fi- 
nanced up to a maximum of $10,000, 
with repayments spread over pe- 
riods longer than the cost of study. 

An important feature of the plan 
is that the entire amount to be fi- 
nanced will be covered by insurance 
on the life of the borrower, so that 
in the event of his death before the 
course of education is completed, 
no further repayments will be re- 
quired, thus insuring the student 
against interruption or termination 
of his education for financial reasons 
in such cases. 

South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston, has announced a College 
Budget Plan in which not only is 
the parent or sponsor insured, but 


Instalment Credit 


the student is, too. If the student 
should die before completing the 
education assured under this plan, 
any amount still owed to the bank 
under the plan would be paid in 
full. 

Northeastern Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank and Trust, Philadelphia, 
has announced its new “Tuition 
Plan,” which offers insured loans 
covering college expenses for a 1-, 
2-, or 3-year period, after which 
additional financing may be ar- 
ranged for a fourth year if neces- 
sary. Northeastern offers a bonus 
of low-cost student checking ac- 
counts to participants in the tuition 
plan who wish them. 


Upswing Seen After 
New Models Are Out 


SETTLING of the steel strike 
means that production of the new 
automobile models gets underway, 
according to Edwin B. Moran, exec- 
utive vice-president of the National 
Association of Credit Management, 
followed by a strong uptrend in 


CALENDAR, 1959-1960 


the economy within the limits of 
available credit. 

According to material released by 
his office, Mr. Moran observed: 

“Consumer demand is strong, 
based on rising personal income 
which surpassed all previous records 
for the sixth consecutive month, and 
a growing use of credit. Inventory 
requirements are expanding as sales 
continue to increase. 

“A powerful lift to retail sales 
is seen in the instalment credit 
outstanding, now exceeding $35- 
billion and increasing at an annual 
rate of $5-billion, mirroring the al- 
most unanimous optimism over fall 
business. Over-all consumer credit 
is almost $46-billion.” 


Inventory Profits 
and the Steel Strike 


A STEEL supply that could last 
for from three to five months was 
predicted at the onset of the strike, 
a month and a half ago. Everyone 
involved in automotive finance has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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1960 
Jan. 


Feb. 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


SMTWTFS 


American Bankers Association 


15-16 
25-28 
5- 6 
9-10 


21-22 
8-10 


Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

= Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 

a. 

28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

8th Annual National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


National Credit Conference, LaSalle Ho- 
tel, Chicago 

Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York 


DECEMBER 


Mar. 


‘May 


Sept. 


Sept. 


21-23 


30- 
June 3 


8-18 


10-12 


FEBRUARY 


1960 JANUARY 1960 


57th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference and National School Savings 
Forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

American Institute of Banking, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston 


State Associations 


Ill. 7th Annual School for Develop. of 
Jr. Exec., Southern Ill. Univ., Carbon- 
dale 

Maine Savings Banks, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


The Balsams, 
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17-19 


8-10 


11-12 


16-17 
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Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 


worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Connecticut Savings Banks, The Green- 
2. Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


Nebraska, 
Omaha 


New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 


New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines 


Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Grand 
Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 


Des 


Florida, Robert Breyer Hotel, Jackson- 
ville 


Georgia, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 
Louisiana, 
leans 
Alabama, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 

fjord 
South Carolina, Cruise to Nassau 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


North Carolina, 
Pinehurst 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 


Kansas, Topeka 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 


New Jersey, 
Atlantic City 

New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, Al- 
buquerque 

— Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 


The Carolina Hotel, 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 


Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis 
~ of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Nov. 1-5 


Nov. 8-13 


Nov. 17-19 


1960 


Apr. 4- 6 


April 24-27 
May 16-18 
June 6- 8 


Oct. 10-12 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow- 
stone National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 

View House, Whitefield 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

*Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


NABAC 35th Annual Convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

46th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn., Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 

1959 International Systems Meeting, 
Systems and Procedures Assn. of 
America, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Consumer Bankers Association 39th 
Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 58th Convention, Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club, Holly- 
wood-By-The-Sea, Florida 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Graduate School of Business, Commer- 
cial Bank Management program, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 

Building Research Institute Fall Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 


NABAC Eastern Regional, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

NABAC Northern Regional, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

NABAC Southern Regional, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings tor this calendar. 
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running 
dry! 


double ink supply .. 
doubie writing mileage. 
@ new cone-shaped point writes 
smoother, never wobbles. 
@ model for Auditors is ideal for 
bookkeeping, fine figure work. 
@ blue, red, green or black ink. 
@ 49c each ... less by the dozen. 


& Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free test sample, Venus ball PEN-cil 
for Auditors. Ink color 


NAME 


1 

| 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


expansion over the first seven 
months of 1958—from $9.3-to $12.3- 
billion. Expenditures for nearly all 
other major types of private con- 
struction show greater than sea- 
sonal increases in July. 

Expenditures for public construc- 
tion show a normal rise in July to 
$1.6-billion. For the first seven 
months of 1959, the value of work 
put in place is $9-billion, 12% above 
the same period in 1958. The in- 
crease results chiefly from acceler- 
ated expenditures for highways, mil- 
itary facilities, and public residential 
building. 


Appraisal Journal Praised 


AMONG the many magazines of a 
highly useful nature that cross the 
editor’s desk weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly is The Appraisal Journal, 
published quarterly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. 

The Journal’s July table of con- 
tents, which is typical of each issue, 
covers a wide variety of topics of 
interest to real estate men and bank 
mortgage officers. For example, 
among the articles listed are ‘“‘An- 
alysis of the Earning Capacity of 
a Shopping Center”; ‘Local Housing 
Data”; “Land Market and Price 
Analysis in an Agro-Industrial Econ- 
omy’”’; ‘How to Use Income Data in 
the Appraisal of Apartment Prop- 
erty”; and “Building Costs and 
Trends.” 


UrbanizationProblemsGrow 


THE continuing and accelerating 
urbanization of the American popu- 
lation—which during the first half 
of the 20th Century saw a complete 
reversal between urban and rural 
residents—calls for urban renewal 
on a completely national basis rather 
than from the more localized, scat- 
tered actions of today, David Rocke- 
feller vice-chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, declared in a re- 
cent address. Continuing he said: 

“In 1950 the dominating portion 
of the American population was 60% 
urban rather than 60% rural in 
1900, a fact which holds the key to 
urban renewal in the future and 
stamps the effort as one of national 
scope. There is no indication what- 


Housing Starts Rise 


NEW nonfarm housing starts 
in July numbered 126,000, com- 
pared to 112,800 in July 1958, 
according to the Bureau of the 
Census. A total of 843,700 new 
private and public dwelling units 
were begun in the first seven 
months of 1959, an advance of 
30% over the first seven months 
of 1958. 

Privately owned dwelling units 
begun in July, totaling 124,500, 
represented a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 1,350,000. 
When averaged for the first 
seven months, the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of private 
starts in 1959 amounts to 1,- 
385,000, which compares with 
1,015,000 for the same 1958 
period. 

Public starts for first half of 
1959 total 21,400. 


ever that the trend is in any way 
being arrested or that it will not 
continue, and New York City is a 
prime example of what is happening 
in all metropolitan areas. 

“The problems of taxation for the 
small municipal units in the metro- 
politan region beyond the bound- 
aries of the central city will be very 
great and the coming development 
will be a severe strain on their plan- 
ning capacities. We shall have to 
consider carefully what documented 
decisions or rules of thumb we can 
use to establish what is economically 
feasible in both development and re- 
development. Many forces, in addi- 
tion to the actual growth, have im- 
pact on the situation and shape it. 
Some of these influences include va- 
rious governmental aids such as Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance, Title I 
write-downs, highway subsidies, and 
public housing subsidies. It is not 
entirely practical to forecast what 
changes in normal or expected pat- 
terns of growth will develop from 
these intervening forces.” 


Industrial Park Sites 


JUST as the nation’s urban com- 
munities will continue to face an in- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN DISPOSAL 


| 
IS A BANKER’S WORD... 


How Great is YOURS in disposing of 


NO AUXILIARY —= CANCELED CHECKS 
p FUEL REQUIRED > DEPOSIT TICKETS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


FILES 
ON-THE-PREMISES 
SECURITY GOVERNMENT 


TRANSCRIPTS 
LEDGER JOURNALS 
OLD MONEY 
TREASURY BONDS 


STOCK and 
BOND LEDGERS 


AUDITING RECORDS 
COLLECTION REPORTS 


COMPLETE 
DESTRUCTION 
The only way to destroy valuable confidential paper material 
is to burn it! 

And the Silent Glow Confidential Paper Destroyer is the only 
sure way of burning with practical, positive protection—its unique 
process of triple chamber, hydroxylative combustion reduces 
toughest cardboard and paper material to a snow white ash! 

This unit is now installed throughout the world .. . in banks, 
atomic energy plants, military stations, foreign embassies, and 
security-wise companies. 

To keep confidential information from becoming common knowl- 
edge, COMPLETE BURNING is best . . . by far. 


- Write for complete information. 
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po your (dents 


have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


"Your Guide To Business in Canada,”’ published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 


reading. 


To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


775 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE e 


Do bankers 
follow their 
own advice? 


Bankers will frequently recommend apprais- 
als to their customers. But do they have their 
own bank properties appraised? 

Yes, they do. 

Because of the conventional conservatism 
with which the fixed assets are carried on 
bank statements, many commercial banks 
have felt it desirable to obtain an appraisal 
of their buildings, furnishings and equipment. 
These are made for purposes of insurance, 
purchase or sale, merger and consolidation, 
or to set up property records on a cost basis 
for better depreciation accounting. 

The American Appraisal Company num- 
bers among its clients many of the nation’s 
leading banks. 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


ENGRAVED 


NAME 
PLATES 


in black or grey with metallic grey stands 


Desk Name Plates =103 — One Line 


10” stand with 9° lamacoid insert 
TERH. PARKER 


TAX DEPT 
Desk Name Plates =103 — Two Lines $425 
10” stand with 9” lamacoid insert 4 


Replacements of inserts only 


$00 
for # 103 


ROBERT S. CRAVILION 
$925 


$950 


Desk Name Plates = 102 — 10” 


Desk Name Plates = 102 — 13” 


FOSTER PARKER 


Desk Name Plates =102 $200 
Replacements of inserts only for 50 Net. ..RorC...F.0.B. 


The above name piotes with gold stonds and 
inserts are available at $1.00 in addition to the above prices. 


ACME PRODUCTS CO. Po sox 223 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 
creasingly serious problem in pre- 
serving their entities because of 
growing slums and neighborhood de- 
cay, the question of the growth of 
industrial slums will also accelerate 
at a rapid pace, Gerald W. Blakeley, 
Jr., president of Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes Company of Boston said re- 
cently. 

Mr. Blakeley pointed out that the 
industrial park seems sure to he- 
come an important factor in the 
future of industrial expansion in 
this country because it is the first 
systematic effort made to bring 
careful planning into industrial ex- 
pansion. 

He described the method by which 
the industrial parks are being cre- 
ated and set a minimum figure as 
100 acres as to size. 


Mutuals Have $2312-billion 
Invested in Mortgages 


AS of March 31, 1959, mutual 
savings banks held over $231,-bil- 
lion of mortgage investments, com- 
pared with slightly under $10-bil- 
lion in 1951, or a 130% increase in 
a period of a little over eight years, 
according to Harry Held, senior 
vice-president, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Speaking on developments in the 
mortgage lending field, Mr. Held 
gave a breakdown of the total mort- 
gage holdings of savings banks into 
types of mortgages as of April 1, 
1959, as follows: 


FHA $5,675,000,000 
VA 8,423,000,000 
Conven- 
tional (1-4 
family) 
Conven- 
tional (in- 
come 
property) 6,750,000,000 


24.10% 
35.75% 


2,700,000,000 11.45% 


Total $23,548,000,000 

“Tt will be noted,” he said, “that 
Government-underwritten FHA and 
VA loans represent almost 60% of 
total mortgage holdings of savings 
banks. While I do not have compa- 
rable figures indicating the amount 
of these mortgages which are held 
on property located in non-savings- 
banks states, I would estimate it at 
somewhere between $514- to $6-bil- 
lion.” 
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This booklet Presents the many services 


We provide for our correspondent banks, 
A copy is yours for the asking, 


MANUFACTURERS 


44 Wall Street, Ne 


TRUST COMPANY 


Ww York 15, N, Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Expediting 
Michigan 
Business 


* OF DETROIT * 


The officers of our Correspondent Banking Division 
are in close touch with Michigan markets—are prepared 
to give alert, on-the-ground cooperation at all times. 
Whatever the transaction—usual or unusual—you are 
invited to use the correspondent banking facilities of 
this Bank. When speed is necessary, call MNB at 
WOodward 5-4000 in Detroit for prompt attention. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT « DEARBORN «+ HIGHLAND PARK + BLOOMFIELD « 
GROSSE POINTE WOODS + MELVINDALE + NORTHVILLE « 
REDFORD + SOUTHFIELD + WARREN 


FARMINGTON TWP. 
PLEASANT RIDGE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


i " Ready for business in the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 


19 Streamlined MP-Jr. Coin Changers “2. 


specially color-matched to Bank’s interior 


Used by almost 14 of nation’s banks! Designed for 
speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation, gives 
faster customer service. A trial will convince you. 
1000 in use by Western Bank Chain. 


Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammertone finish. Remov- 
able tray with inside storage box. Capacity -$125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 8” x 10” x 614”. Parts and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Now in choice of 4 decorator colors: Tan, 
blue, green, and silver-grey...all with hammertone finish. 
Ask about our color-matching service for quantity orders. 


The lowest priced 
modern Coin Changer 


PLUS 
369 TAX 


INC. 
Dept. B, 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Better Methods 
and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


bottom dots of the colons are filed 
off the keys of the typewriters used, 
so only the remaining off-line dot 
appears on the typical copy. These 
dots alert the system to words fol- 
lowing so that basic information 
needed to establish a workable code 
may be extracted from varying 
styles of listing account titles. 


Redundancy Low 


Mr. Taunton asserted that al- 
though the method wasn’t 100% 
fool-proof, “when we explored the 
degree of perfection that could be 
accomplished, we found that elec- 
tronics could do the entire job with 
excellent economic results requiring 
a minimum of human judgment to 
check a very small area of name 
redundancy which remained.” Tests 
showed that in the bank’s file of 
23,400 stockholders the system re- 
sulted in 686 redundant keys. 
“Therefore the method would pro- 
vide unquestionable uniqueness, on 
an alphabetical listing, in 97% of 
the file, leaving only 3% of the ac- 
counts to file with duplicate keys,” 
the announcement stated. 


Staff Is Tested 


for Alertness 


A MAN in a gray suit asked a tel- 

ler in the Meriden (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank if he could speak to Mr. 
Gradwell, an assistant secretary. 
That officer was summoned, the two 
talked for a couple of minutes, and 
the visitor left. 

“This action,” reported the local 
newspaper, “completed the first half 
of a test devised by the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York to check 
the alertness and accuracy of its 
employees. The Meriden Savings 
Bank is the first bank in this area 
to try the experiment. 

“The second half of the experi- 
ment required bank employees to 
fill out a form giving as complete as 
possible a description of the man, 
in reality Lt. Walter Gade of the 
Meriden police department.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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NEW WIDE PLATEN permits. quick valida- 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit 


slips and other forms by convenient front Eye 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to © / NEW L-SHAPED ZERO BAR makes Friden’s 
4%,” wide, forms up to 514” wide. af famed Natural Way keyboard even more natural 


New Friden Model ACY 
all-around utility, 

is America's most 

versatile Adding Machine |! 


MULTIPLY with Friden’s 
shortcut method. Multipli- 
cation is speeded by Repeat 
Subtract and Back Space 
keys, with automatic step- 
over of multiplicand! 


to use...helps an operator trained on other-type 
adding machines to feel “at home” quickly when 
transferring to the Friden. 


the latest advance 
in 10-key 


Adding machines 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY FRIDEN 
MAKES THE NATURAL ADDING MACHINE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS TO BUY: 


“NATURAL WAY” Friden-patented 
keyboard “‘cradles’” your working 
hand, fits either right or left hand 
without requiring usual cramped 
positioning. Fingers feel at home 
on over-size, plainly labeled Con- 
trol Keys, all of which are live, 
instantly responsive! 


FULL FIGURES entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added—you never need to “go it blind.” On 
no other 10-key U.S. adding machine — only 
from Friden—do you get this proof-of-accuracy ! 


More useful adding machines 
are one of the ways... 


— need for speedier, lower-cost figuring speci- 
fies the Friden Natural Way Adding Machine for 
your office! Call your nearby Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Instruction, 
sales and service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


When the bank closed for the day, 
two other police officials gave the 
staffers a chance to compare their 
observations with a previously pre- 
pared description of Gade. 


They Passed 


The employees, who had been 
alerted to expect someone (they 
didn’t know who, or at what time), 
did quite well with their descrip- 
tions, the news story continued. 
Nearly all guessed Lt. Gade’s age 
within five years, his height within 
an inch or so, his weight within 10 
pounds. All noted his gray straw 
hat, and 7 of the 11 reports noted a 
tattoo on his arm. Only two reported 
that he had two tattoos and could 
describe them; however, some of the 
employees were not in positions to 
see the marks. 


Importance of Accuracy 


“The observation checkup,” wrote 
the reporter, “reminded employees 
of the importance of an accurate 
description in identifying not only 
bank robbers but the less spectac- 
ular kind of criminal, the bad check 
passer.” 


Check Mechanization, Check Credit on 
NABAC’S Convention Program 


check handling, 
check credit plans, and other 
practical subjects are to be dis- 
cussed at the 35th annual conven- 
tion of NABAC, the Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation, 
to be held in Boston, September 
20-23. 

The mechanization panel will of- 
fer “Account Numbering, Check Im- 
printing, and the Customer,” Forde 
U. Steele, vice-president, Central 
National Bank of Cleveland; ‘‘Mag- 
netic Ink Imprinting from the View- 
point of the Printing Industry,” 
George W. McSweeney, president, 
DeLux Check Printers, Inc.; “Sys- 
tem Planning-Types of Equipment,” 
John N. Raleigh, assistant vice- 
president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore.,; “Check Print- 
ing Problems,” Clair B. Strathy, vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. John A. Kley, executive 
vice-president, The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y., will 
preside. He is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commis- 


sion’s subcommittee that worked 
out the magnetic ink method of 
check processing. 

Charles A. Agemian, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York will moderate 
a panel, “Charge Account Banking 
and Check Credit Plans,” with these 
participants: Paul M. Welch, vice- 
president, The Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta; John 
W. Ewell, loan officer, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and Charles 
H. Landrain, assistant cashier, 
Plainfield (N. J.) Trust State Na- 
tional Bank. 

Other speakers include: Rudolph 
A. Biborosch, vice-president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, “Au- 
dit and Control of Floor Plan Fi- 
nancing”; Steve H. Bomar, senior 
vice-president and treasurer, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, “Im- 
proving the Auditor’s Relationship 
with Management and Personnel”; 
Edward T. Shipley, auditor, Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, 


—«FREE! 


Write for free copy of Index 


BANKING 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


To subscribers of BANKING 


Index to Volume LI 
July 1958 - June 1959 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 51! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and future. 
It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 
bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
period, July 1958 through June 1959. 


For handy reference purposes it contains an alphabetical 
listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles and de- 
partments are indicated by subject, dates of issue, and 
page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 
and timely news on developments in banking and fi- 
nance, Government and business—at home and abroad. 
You shouldn’t be without it! 
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Winston-Salem, N. C., “How to Au- 
dit Under Automation”; R. Ernest 
Lightbown, auditor, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
purgh, ‘Keeping an Audit Program 
Up to Date.” 

Also, Harold J. Marshall, presi- 
dent, National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y., “Organization 
Planning in Smaller Banks”; R. A. 
Duffy, vice-president, Marine Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Milwaukee, 
“Problems Arising from the Exten- 
sion of Bank Hours to Provide 
Better Customer Service’; William 
H. Neal, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, ‘Mer- 
chandising Bank Services’’; Leonard 
P. Chamberlain, vice-president, The 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston, and Everett J. Livesey, 
president, The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn N. Y., “Savings Ac- 
counting Systems—On Line v. Off 
Line.” 


Work-Time Panel 


A panel on “Staff Control Through 
Work Count and Time Standards” 
will present Robert Reilly, assistant 
vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; Ethel 
L. Bicknese, supervisor of standard- 
ization, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; William A. Diman, 
assistant controller, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
and Richard A. Byerly, research di- 
rector of NABAC Institute. 

Erwin D. Canham editor, The 
Christian Science Monitor and presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Dayton F. Pauls, presi- 
dent, Citizens Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis., are other speakers. Harold E. 
Randall, vice-president and comp- 
troller, The First National Bank of 
Boston, is general chairman of the 
convention. NABAC’s president, 
Malcolm H. Gibson, vice-president 
and cashier, Citizens Bank of She- 
boygan, Wis., will preside at the 
Opening session. 


A good many people. commit sui- 


cide with a knife and fork. 


The mosquito that buzzes the 


loudest gets swatted first. 


To entertain some people all you 


have to do is sit and listen. 
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Inflation is when you pay $25 for 
a radio and $35 to have it repaired. 


looking for a future? 


grow WEST 


where growth is best 


There's fertile soil for industrial plants in the ‘Union Pacific 
West.”’ 
The wide, open spaces are no longer as open as they were in the 
turbulent times portrayed in present-day TV westerns. 
More and more people are pouring in to build up the population 
. to make available a ready and willing army of workers... 
to increase buying power in rapidly expanding markets. 
And, in addition, there’s unsurpassed rail transportation provided 
by Union Pacific. 
If we do say it, our railroad represents the finest in. modern day 
facilities for both freight and passenger business. 
So we earnestly recommend that you give serious consideration 
to a plant site in the 11-state area of the ‘‘Union Pacific West.”’ 


We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or get 
in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site information. 
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FROM CHECKS 


Burroughs 
Amount Printer 


Burroughs On-Premise and Off-Premise os Burroughs 
Printing Facilities Sorter-Converter 


,.. . Burroughs 
‘Proof Encoder 
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OMPUTERS—ONLY BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
BRINGS YOU ALL-INCLUSIVE MICR* SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Electronic Computer 


Burroughs Corporation is ready any time you are to assist you in making full 
automation a reality in your bank. 


Here is single-source responsibility for all aspects of bank automation—docu- 
ment preparation, processing and accounting. A single source for the most 
advanced equipment and services, such as: 


A heavy-duty imprinter that provides precision printing, on premises, of 
conventional or magnetic ink characters @ A nation-wide network of plants 
for off-premise printing of checks @ An amount printer that provides amount 
and/or account number printing with duplex accumulation @ A proof encoder 
that incorporates amount printing with single-point sorting e A sorter-con- 
verter that sorts items at the unmatched rate of 1,500 a minute as well as edit- 
ing, listing, totalling and converting to magnetic tape for computer input 
e And to complete this automation process, Burroughs proven computer 
systems, including the giant-capacity 220 in the medium price range. 


Here is professional counseling: Burroughs Systems Counselors and Technical 
Support Group, trained in the new technologies. This experienced group will 
assist you all the way—through your systems planning, account numbering, 
equipment installation, personnel training and customer education. 


Here,"too, is the new Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance Program 
to help protect ‘your investment in currently deliverable machines and systems 
which you install for interim use while planning your MICR program. 


Talk it over with a Burroughs Systems Counselor. Call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Department, Detroit 32, Mich. 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


BP) Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


Ea “NEW DIMENSIONS / in automation for banks of every size” 
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Interest Rates 
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money rates are determined as a 
result of the actions of millions of 
individuals and institutions who bor- 
row and lend. According to Secre- 
tary Anderson, a major factor in the 
rise in interest rates since mid-1958 
has been the record peacetime Fed- 
eral budget deficit of about $13-bil- 
lion, giving rise to a big increase in 
the Government’s demand for credit. 
To the extent that the deficit is fi- 
nanced by newly created money ex- 


ceeding in volume the product of the 
economy, the process is inflationary 
and unstabilizes the currency. 


Inflation Generates 
Higher Rates 


The unbalanced budget of fiscal 
1959 bolstered the growing public 
view that inflation is inevitable and 
is here to stay. Expectations of in- 
flation generate higher interest 
rates, because lenders demand them 
as compensation for taking what 
they regard as special risks while 
borrowers tend to be willing to pay 


A WORD ABOUT KANSAS CITIANS 
AND CITY NATIONAL... 


We Kansas Citians take pride in sharing the ownership of American business, 
industry and “municipalities.” While others in some areas “play the board in a 
bull and bear” sense more directly, we still claim a sharp eye for sound, long- 
range investments. In fact, some forty investment firms now serve this metropolitan 
area of well over a million where individual buying power (and the ability to 
invest) is several steps above the national average. 


City National is also “investment-minded.” Our government transactions now 
average $.3 billion a year, and our Investment Seryice and Bond Departments keep 
up-to-the-second with two direct wire services. These departments offer investment 
counseling, bond portfolio analysis, and the sale of tax-free municipal issues to 
individuals, businesses, and other banks, including our more than 1,000 corre- 


spondent banks throughout the world. 


Your Kansas City Account /s Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


10TH & GRAND ¢ KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
Established 1913 » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Resources Over 225 Million Dollars 
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them on the theory that with infia- 
tion their burden will be gradually 
lessened. 

Money in this country today ig 
created in three principal ways. It 
may come into being as a result of 
a net gold inflow. The reverse ig 
presently the case, for we have been 
losing gold; and to an unknown ex- 
tent inflation fears are among the 
reasons for this. Money may be 
created by the Federal Reserve, as 
when it buys bonds from the Gov- 
ernment or in the open market. And 
it may be created by the commer- 
cial banks as a multiple of the re- 
serves they possess. The maximum 
of Federal Reserve creation of 
money is determined by the gold 
certificate reserves the Congress re- 
quires the System to hold against 
note and deposit liabilities. The 
commercial banks in turn are lim- 
ited in their creation of money by 
the legal reserves at their disposal. 
The latter are subject to influence 
by the Federal Reserve Board, 
through the System’s open market 
operations, through changes in re- 
serve requirements for member 
banks, and through changes in dis- 
count rates of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Every time a bank makes a loan 
that is not offset by a reduction in 
other loans or investments, new 
money is created. But every time 
this happens, that much of the 
bank’s money-creating capacity is 
used up. As a bank’s free reserves 
diminish and approach exhaustion, 
the bank’s ability and willingness to 
lend grows less. Since bank reserves 
are affected by Federal Reserve ac- 
tions, the Federal Reserve Board 
has a strong influence on the avail- 
ability and cost of bank cash re- 
serves and hence on interest rates. 


FRB Insists Upon 
Freedom of Action 


By the exercise of its powers the 
central bank tries to “lean against 
the wind” of inflation and deflation; 
of boom and recession. To this end 
it desires the greatest freedom of 
action within the broad objectives 
laid down by the Congress. But, as 
recent Congressional appearances of 
Chairman William McChesney Mar- 
tin have revealed, the Federal Re- 
serve Board strongly objects to any 
directive from Capitol Hill as to 
what techniques it should use in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON. INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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eindustrial 
Finance 
eExperience 
in 

Induction 

of 

Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchange 
Business 
also our line 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, 
N.Y. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 
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pursuit of those broad objectives. 

The Board insists that it retain 
the maximum flexibility and in this 
insistence it has the Administra- 
tion’s full agreement. As stated by 
Secretary Anderson: “The Federal 
Reserve System, in fulfilling its 
statutory obligations, is constrained 
to employ its powers flexibly. In a 
free market economy an inevitable 
result of the interaction of demand 
and supply forces in credit markets 
—including the impact of Federal 
Reserve actions—is fluctuations in 
interest rates. Stated simply, flex- 
ible credit policies, attuned to the 
business situation as it unfolds over 
time, can be effective only if inter- 
est rates are free to respond to the 
forces of demand and supply in 
credit markets.” 


Treasury Urges Removal of 
44% Interest Rate Ceiling 


Present long-term interest rates 
are high, but not at an all-time high 
when taxes are taken into consider- 
ation; nor are they necessarily per- 
manently high. In the Treasury 
view, high interest rates of 1958-59 
were stimulated by the growing “but 
mistaken” conviction that inflation 
is inevitable. As Mr. Anderson 
points out, the effects of expecta- 
tions are likely to be short-lived, 
unless ratified by the expected 
events. Arguing for removal of the 
4-decades-old 414% interest rate 
ceiling on Government bonds with 
5-year maturity or longer, the Sec- 
retary testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee: “Any com- 
parison between present interest 
rates in the United States and the 
rates on Government bonds in 1918, 
at the time the 414% rate was orig- 
inally established, should also rec- 
ognize that the original 4144,% rate 
was in large part a tax-exempt rate, 
whereas all Treasury bonds issued 
since February 1941 have been fully 
taxable—and at income tax rates 
which are substantially higher than 
in 1918.” 

Present interest rates are a re- 
flection of the market’s appraisal 
of the situation. Both the appraisal 
and the rates are subject to change 
without notice. A year from now 
today’s rates may seem high; or 
they may seem low. 

The Treasury strongly denies that 
removing the 414% ceiling will 


-ALt- 


“But, dear, why must we always go in 
every time we pass this place?” 


cause interest rates to rise. Rather, 
it argues, the inflationary aspects 
of debt management under the pres- 
ent ceiling, if continued, will raise 
increasing apprehension both here 
and abroad as to the future value 
of the dollar. “Nothing contributes 
so strongly to forcing interest rates 
upward as fear of inflation. Those 
investors who want to invest in 
fixed-dollar obligations (rather than 
in stocks) will demand higher in- 
terest rates to compensate for their 
expectation of a shrinking purchas- 
ing power of the future repayments 
of principal and interest.” 

Normally, rising interest rates re- 
flect strong demand for funds and 
the inability of all potential bor- 
rowers to get as much credit as 
they would like. Hence, spending is 
impeded and inflationary pressure 
retarded. The charge that higher 
interest rates impede healthy eco- 
nomic growth because they con- 
stitute an added cost of doing busi- 
ness is not well founded. Interest 
is a relatively minor cost element 
to most business. For manufacturing 
in 1957 it was only 4/10 of 1% of 
gross sales. For utilities it was 
414% of gross revenues. 


Misconception About Who 
Benefits from High Interest Rates 


There is a current misconception 
that high interest payments gravi- 
tate mainly to big banks and similar 
lenders. While interest rates have 
been rising in postwar years, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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First Western Bank Offices in the San Joaquin Valley 


HIMUP I in any California Picture 


<P 


9% 
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Oy 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1959 


Scan a First WESTERN BANK map of any part of 
California—and you will find a galaxy of stars identifying 
the bank’s offices. With 108 of these strong, local offices 
throughout the state—and resources of more than a 
billion dollars— First WESTERN BANK is a vital and 
significant factor in the financial structure of California. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 
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facts do not support this theory. 
In 1946, 45% of the interest paid 
on the public debt went to commer- 
cial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and insurance companies. In 1958 
their share was but 26%. Higher 
interest rates rather have benefited 
individual savers. In 1946 member 
bank interest payments to deposi- 
tors amounted to 20% of their in- 
terest income on Treasury securi- 
ties; but by 1958 they were paying 
over to depositors almost 90% of 
such income. The increase in Treas- 


ury interest payments since 1946 
from $4.7-billion to $7.6-billion has 
gone mainly to individuals, Federal 
Reserve banks, and Government in- 
vestment accounts, rather than to 
private financial ‘institutions. 

In the official view high interest 
rates of 1959 are primarily the re- 
sult of increased mortgage debt and 
the record $13-billion peacetime defi- 
cit. During a period of growing de- 
mand for credit and prosperity, the 
choice is either between a somewhat 
higher level of interest rates or 
stimulation of inflationary pressures 
through monetary expansion. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all 0 ffices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 46 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


In single units or modular 
groupings — whatever your 
needs — the Boulevard Group 
gives you all of the advantage 
of clean, modern styling. Write 


$30,000,000 — Peses Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 6,590,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


MODULAR 


Eemperial desk company 


evansville 7, indiana 


The implication that there ig 
something wrong about commercial 
banks creating money is based on 
inadequate understanding of the 
role of commercial banks in our 
system. In Secretary Anderson’s 
words: “The business of commercial 
banking, in essence, is that of hold- 
ing relatively illiquid assets—prin- 
cipally loans and investments— 
against liabilities that are largely 
redeemable on demand. This in- 
volves risk and, in assuming that 
risk, stockholders of commercial 
banks are entitled to a return for 
the service performed. 

“The fact that an asset is a 
Government security rather than a 
commercial loan is not germane; 
marketable Government securities, 
while devoid of risk relating to in- 
terest and principal payments, do 
possess risk as to the price at which 
they can be sold in the market. 
Because of the nature of their lia- 
bilities, banks must be prepared— 
and at times may be compelled—to 
liquidate assets in order to meet de- 
posit drains. They are, therefore, 
providing an economic service by 
holding illiquid assets which the 
public does not desire to hold at the 
time, and in return furnishing the 
public with the liquidity—or money 
—that it desires.” 

If the American system is to be 
preserved, money creation cannot be 
the monopoly of the central bank 
but must be shared by commercial 
banks under Government super- 
vision and subject to the influence 
of Federal Reserve activities. The 
credit function of privately-owned 
commercial banks cannot be taken 
over by the Government without 
risk of impairing the quality of the 
loans made. 

Unfortunately, the public has only 
a limited understanding of how our 
system of money and credit func- 
tions. This lack is reflected in Con- 
gress, where—and this is all the 
more unfortunate — misinformation 
mixed with politics produces con- 
fusion. 


LINES OF LEASH RESISTANCE 


Things don't work out as | have 
planned. 
The life | lead gets out of hand— 
In fact, | think it might be said 
That life is leading me instead. 
IRENE WARSAW 
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PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club a 
Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 


Proportion of 
Christmas Club 
Membership 
In Age Bracket 


Proportion of 
Total Population 


Age Bracket In Age Bracket 


Under 15 Years 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over 65 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Best way to build 
Future Business 


Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members (46.6%) are 
between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 
ratio (28.5%) of this group. 


These young Americans are prime prospects for all your serv- 
ices. Because they have growing families they need savings 
programs, loans, safe deposit boxes and financial advice. They 


are your best market today—and tomorrow! 


When you add Christmas Club to your services, you are 
building new business for the future. A staff member of Christmas 
Club a Corporation will gladly tell you the complete story. No 


obligation, of course. 


Builds Character + Builds Savings + Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BAN 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO LT D. 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


conquers 
mountains 


And, some day, man 
will also Conquer cancer. 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Washington 
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posal “which will include sufficient 
guidelines and safeguards to insure 
protection of the members of local 
credit unions as well as sufficient 
powers to permit Federal central 
credit unions to function effec- 
tively.” 

The Banking Committee report on 
the bill contained supplemental 
views in support of the central 
credit union amendment. These were 
signed by Representatives Patman, 
Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, Barr, 
Clement W. Miller of California, and 
Johnson. 

When the standing vote on the 
amendment on the floor was counted, 
it was beaten 95 to 33. The voice 
vote to approve H.R. 8305 followed 
promptly. 

The bill would rewrite the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. The more 
important amendments listed in the 
House Banking Committee report 
would make these changes: 

(1) Increase maximum matur- 
ities of loans from three to five 
years. 

(2) Increase signature loan limits 
from $400 to $1,000. 

(3) Provide for loan officers to 
process loans within specified limits 
and make other improvements in 
the organization of Federal credit 
unions to enable them to meet their 
members’ needs more efficiently. 

(4) Liberalize borrowing restric- 
tions on Federal credit union offi- 
cials. 

(5) Authorize Federal credit 
unions to cash and sell checks to 
members for a reasonable fee. 

(6) Authorize dividends to be 
paid semiannually and allow divi- 
dend credit for savings received in 
the first five days of a month. 


Housing Legislation 


What Congress will do about a 
housing bill was not at all clear at 
this writing. Only one thing is sure: 
some provision would be made for 
extension of FHA insurance. 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking Committee held 
hearings to determine whether an 
effort should be made to override 
the President’s veto of S.57 on July 
7. Although the committee felt it 
had found widespread support to 
override the veto, it significantly 


“How’s about withdrawing you for 


lunch?” 


voted to recommend a new bill to 
the full Senate Banking Committee. 
Subsequently, a change in tactics 
resulted in an attempt to override, 
which failed. 

But the substitute measure made 
only a few concessions to the Presi- 
dent’s objections to the bill. The 
subcommittee eliminated a proposal 
for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to go into the lending 
business by offering short - term 
loans with Government - insured or 
guaranteed mortgages as collateral. 
It also left unchanged the present 
30-year limit on the maturity of ‘ 
mortgages insured by FHA or guar- 
anteed by the VA. In the vetoed bill 
these would have been extended to 
35 years. 

At the subcommittee hearings 
Cowles Andrus, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bank and 
Trust Company in Passaic, testified 
for the A.B.A., pleading for a min- 
imum of Federal Government inter- 
vention in housing and home mort- 
gage financing. 

He opposed the lengthening of 
maturities of FHA-insured mort- 
gage loans, although he agreed that 
“some modernization” of FHA 1- to 
4-family and rental housing mort- 
gage insurance programs may be 
warranted by changes in real estate 
values. He urged that interest rates 
on all FHA - insured mortgages 
should be permitted to reflect freely 
money market conditions. 

Some of Mr. Andrus’ cardinal 
points may be found on page 104. 

By ignoring the President’s rec- 
ommendation that FHA be given un- 
limited authority to insure mort- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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1776: Birth of U. S. Navy. Schooner 
Hannah, built in Marblehead, sailed 
against British shipping and men-o’ war. 


thle 


1833: Yankee Clippers from McKay’s 
yards at East Boston sped tea from China, 
raced to California’s gold fields. 


1968: Largest U. S. built tanker — at 
Quincy. Princess Sophie, Greek-owned, 
wil carry Arabian oil to world ports. 


From the schooner’ Hannah’ 
to the submarine Skipjack 


NEW ENGLAND WRITES THE LOG OF AMERICA'S LEADERSHIP ON THE SEAS 


From the very first day this Bank opened its doors, July 5, 1784, dollars from The 
FIRST have helped keep the Stars and Stripes flying on the seven seas. Early 
customers of the Bank sent “Columbia” on her historic voyage that opened the 
Northwest fur trade and unlocked the treasure houses of the Orient. Later customers 
launched the sturdy whalers that carried the Yankee flag deep into the vast reaches 
of the Pacific and the Arctic. 

The lean, swift-footed Clippers, the first large iron steam vessel, the ponderous 
dreadnoughts of World War I, the atomic submarine — all these were achievements 
of New England imaginativeness and New England skill. And just as this early affinity 
for the sea has helped New England prosper through the years, so too it has helped 
make New England’s leading bank one of the forerunners in world-wide banking. 


NEW ENGLAND STORY~ANOTHER REPORT FROM Lhe FIRST irs 175% year 


ATOMIC SEAPOWER began in New England, is booming 
here today. Skipjack, recently launched at Groton, Conn., is 
world’s fastest submarine. Another 16 are on order, an atomic 
cruiser has been launched, a destroyer is on the ways. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


Of 


Member of ‘the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Personal and Corporate Trust Services 
through our allied institution 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
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We are making some progress in 
our efforts to conform to the speci- 
fications governing magnetic ink 
encoding of checks in that six out 
of the twelve conditions imposed 
are.no longer frightening. The 
remaining six still have us puzzled, 
but our research and experimenta- 
tion us some much- 
needed information which we hope 
will clear things up for us before 
many more months have passed. 


There seems to be a vast difference 
between producing printing that 
satisfies the mechanical eye as com- 
pared to the human eye. Apparently 
the mechanical eye is notas selective 
as the human eye, to the extent that 
it cannot ignore extraneous matter 
that clutters up the path it travels. 
Thus, a tiny void in ink coverage 
might prevent its recognizing the 
character in its entirety. A tiny spot 
of ink—perhaps not visible at all 
to the average human eye—will 
create a pattern which does not 
conform to what that particular 
character is supposed to look like. 
In other words, the mechanical eye 


CHECK P 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


Common Dividend No. 159 


A dividend of 62'2¢ per 
share on the common 


stock of this Corporation 


has been declared payable 
September 15, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 


close of business August 


28, 1959. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


August 7, 1959 


PROGRESS REPORT 


sees just about everything and yet 
does not have the ability to recog- 
nize what it is supposed to recognize 
and overlook everything else. 


Conversely, the human eye sees 
what the brain tells it to see and it 
can recognize a six as a six even 
though it varies in size, shape or 
density, and even though it isnestled 
in the midst of extraneous matter. 
Our printing quality has always 
been judged by the human eye, 
which rated it good, fair or poor, 
as the case might be. Encoding, 
however, cannot be judged by such 
vague terms and consequently print- 
ing imperfections, for the first time 
in history, must now be measured 
in microscopic dimensions. It is in 
the defining of these dimensions 
that we create an entirely new 
concept of printing quality. 

While we still are uncertain about 
our ability to adjust to these new 
standards and yet market our prod- 
uct within acceptable price ranges, 
we are stimulated by the challenge 
they present and somewhat encour- 
aged by the progress we have made. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Nobody...but NOBODY! 


designs and produces 
-CUSTOM-MADE 


ALL-METAL 


REPLICA 


COIN BANKS 
like 


Banthrico 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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gages, the Housing Subcommittee 
conspicuously called attention to 
political practicality in the housing 
bill. That is the FHA insurangee 
authorization. It is that feature that 
advocates of housing programs look 
to as a vehicle for carrying their 
welfare proposals. Last year the 
FHA authorization was passed early 
and separately, and the housing bill 
failed. And this year? The housing 
bill may fail again, but the FHA 
program will be continued in a stop- 
gap measure. 

The Administration’s fundamental 
objection to the housing bill was 
voiced by Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He told the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee that in the 
present atmosphere the bill would 
be psychologically inflationary and 
some aspects of it would put addi- 
tional strains on the capital mar- 
kets. He said: 

“Overdrafts upon capital markets 
for home mortgage funds or over- 
stimulation of building activity un- 
der currently developing boom con- 
ditions . . . could precipitate or in- 
tensify a later downturn.” 

In housing, Mr. Martin said, 
“we’ve been trying to stimulate in 
good times and bad, and we’ve al- 
most reached the vanishing point of 
success unless we give homes away.” 


Interest Rate Ceilings 


The Administration’s request to 
Congress to remove the ceilings of 
414%,% on new Government bond is- 
sues and 3.36% on new E and H 
Savings Bonds touched off a new 
round in the fight to control infla- 
tion. Liberal Democrats in Congress 
balked at removing the ceiling on 
bonds—but not that on E and H 
bonds, of course, which have a po- 
litical value in addition to that as 
a security. They are held by many 
voters. The liberals saw in the re- 
quest a chance to slap at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It is the Fed 
that they consider responsible for 
rising interest rates. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which handles these matters 
in the House, came up with a pro- 
posal. It was for a “bill which will 
contain language expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, while pursuing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest ‘ 

bank equipment for over a century. 


| DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. B-24 


BANK EQUIPMENT Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about 
CANTON OHIO 


Diebold Drive-In banking. 


Company 


Address 
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When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 

Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 
Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 
LOAN COUNSELLORS 


64 E.Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 


DO YOU NEED = 

MODERN COVERS 
Machine or Hand Postin 

Passsooks 


Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 
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its primary mission of administering 

sound monetary policy, should, to 
the maximum extent consistent 
therewith, utilize such means as will 
assist in the economical and efficient 
management of the public debt, and 
in so doing the System should, where 
feasible, bring about needed future 
monetary expansion by purchasing 
U. S. securities, of varying matur- 
ities.” 

This proposal, called the Metcalf 
Amendment after its sponsor on the 
committee, Representative Lee Met- 
calf of Montana, was unsatisfactory 
to the Administration and to the 
Fed. The Administration considered 
it basically inflationary. The Fed 
felt that way about it, too. More- 
over, the Fed does not like even a 
suggestion of Congress interfering 
with its monetary policies. 

[The chief purpose of this amend- 
ment, according to an article in The 
New York Times by Albert L. 
Kraus, is “to keep $1-billion of pros- 
pective earnings out of the hands 
of the banks over the next 10 
years.” Authority for the statement 
that this was “80 to 90%” of the 
measure’s purpose was Rep. Henry 
S. Reuss, who wrote the resolution 
later sponsored by Rep. Metcalf. 
Rep. Reuss said that his resolution 
was no directive to the Fed “to pump 
up the money supply,” as the Times 
put it, but rather an effort “to have 
the System abandon reduction of 
member bank reserve requirements 
in favor of open market purchases 
of Government securities in making 
necessary additions to bank reserves, 
and hence to the money supply.’’] 

It’s the age-old fight over sound 
money expressed in modern terms 
of the need for providing for an ex- 
panding economy. It is the plea of 
the liberals to provide for that. Pre- 
cisely because of that, the Admin- 
istration is always careful to point 
out that its proposals are to provide 
for an expanding economy. 

As this was written there was 
talk of the possibility of a compro- 
mise in a substitute for the Metcalf 
amendment. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Robert B. Anderson is sup- 
posed to have helped in shaping it. 

This compromise would be to 
voice Congress’ ‘“‘sense’”’ that the Fed 
handle its monetary controls so that 
it will facilitate the Treasury’s man- 
agement of the Federal debt. That 


“TI can’t pay my bill, Doctor. I slowed 
down like you said ... and I got fired!” 


would avoid Congressional direction 
of Fed policy. What comes of this 
is anybody’s guess at this time. The 
Administration is under some pres- 
sure because it cannot sell new long- 
term bond issues at the 414% in- 
terest rate. They are not competitive 
with the effective rates on outstand- 
ing bonds of comparable maturities, 
many of which pay above that rate. 

As BANKING went to press, the in- 
terest rate bill was shelved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
apparently ending any hope for the 
measure at this session. 


S & L Holding Companies 


Savings and loan holding com- 
panies appear to be in for a regu- 
latory bill this first session. Shortly 
after passage of H.R. 7244 to this 
end by the House, Chairman A. 
Willis Robertson of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
announced that his committee will 
hold hearings on the subject. There 
was no real opposition, although 
there was criticism, after the House 
acted, that the bill was “weak.” 

The key to control over savings 
and loan holding companies lies in 
the sanction of insurance through 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. As Chairman 
Brent Spence of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee put it in 
his presentation to the House: 

“It is not a punitive bill; there 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Complete Correspondent Service 
67 OFFICES IN GREATER LOS ANGELES AREA 
Serving a market of 6,280,000 people in 4,866 square miles 
Officers 


FRANK L. KING, Chairman of the Board 
CLIFFORD TWETER, President 
NATIONAL DIVISION 
Senior Vice President 
WILLIAM E. PALMER 
Vice Presidents 
NORMAN BARKER, JR. * DAVID P. BLANKENHORN : JOHN V. HAAS « JAMES L. McELNEY 
JOHN M. MILLER - GARDNER TURRILL + VICTOR H. WINFREY 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
HARWOOD O. BENTON, JR. * JACK MORRIS 
Assistant Cashiers 
F. M. ARMITAGE - G. C. COOMBS - VICTOR ETIENNE III - W. L. HART - FRANK L. KING, JR. « CHARLES M. WHITMORE 


California Bank 


629 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 584, MAdison 4-O111 
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are no criminal statutes involved; 
there are no punitive provisions. 
The only method provided in the 
bill to prevent the expansion of 
holding companies is by withdraw- 
ing from the corporations that they 
(the holding companies) purchase 
the insurance ‘furnished by the 
FSLIC.” 

A similar bill was passed by the 
House two years ago. It died in the 
Senate, although the Senate had ap- 
proved these same provisions as a 
part of the Financial Institutions 


correspondent banking 


FIFTH THIRD 


request. It’s reduced float time and swift provision of extra funds 


when they are needed. It’s speedy check collection and round 


the clock mail pick-up. It’s many things too numerous to mention, 
but most of all, we here at Fifth Third think it’s the personal > 
attention and interest we give to all our correspondent’s requests. I 
We think you'll like correspondent banking . . . Fifth Third style. Vi) 
Just call MAin 1-5400 and ask for our ¥ 
Correspondent Bank Service Department. y 


27 Offices in Cincinnati ond Hamilton County 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


style? 


If necessary, it’s a “grab your hat and coat”’ response to a correspondent’s 


Bill which, 
House. 

Citing the “rapid growth” (from 
two to a dozen) of savings and loan 
holding companies since passage of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, the House Banking Commit- 
tee report on H.R. 7244 said: 

“In view of the potential prob- 
lems that could develop from a 
holding company movement in the 
savings and loan field, the commit- 
tee decided to take action before 
these problems assume the complex 
status that they encountered in 
dealing with the holding company 


in turn, died in the 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO e MA 1-5400 


problem in the commercial banking 
field.” 

There was a further observation 
in the report that “while holding 
companies have not gained control 
over savings and loan associations 
to the extent that they have over 
commercial banks, over half of the 
assets of non-mutual savings and 
loan associations in one of our larg- 
est states are now owned by holding 
companies or proposed to be.” 

In the House debate Representa- 
tive Bob Wilson of California 
pointed out that the irony of the 
situation is that 95% of the exist- 
ing savings and loan associations 
are mutually owned and therefore 
cannot become properties of hold- 
ing companies. The remaining 5%, 
located in 13 states, are the ones 
affected by the bill. 

He concluded in defense of hold- 
ing companies: “Obviously, these 
percentages clearly indicate that a 
monopoly of the savings and loan 
field is out of the question.” 


Inter-American Development 


The same day (July 27) that the 
House passed the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Bill, it approved 
United States participation in the 
Inter-American Development Bank 
by a vote of 230 to 87. The measure 
bringing this about earlier won Sen- 
ate approval by a vote of 89 to 3. It 
will be signed into law by President 
Eisenhower by the time this is pub- 
lished. 

The report on the bill showed 
that total resources of the bank 
amount to $1-billion. 

The $850,000,000 authorized cap- 
ital stock is divided into 85,000 
shares, each share having a par 
value of $10,000. The U. S. subscrip- 
tion of 35,000 shares is $350,000,000 
or 41% of the total subscription. Of 
the total capital, $400,000,000 is to 
be paid in, while $450,000,000 (of 
which $250,000,000 is the U. S. 
share) will remain in the form of 
callable capital and reserve to meet 
obligations on borrowings or guar- 
antees made by the bank. 

The report added that the call- 
able capital will provide a guaran- 
tee fund for securities which the 
bank may sell to private investors. 
It is intended that a good share of 
the ordinary lending operations of 
the bank will be financed from funds 
acquired by the bank through the 
sale of securities. (END) 
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Banking’s Growing Answer 


to Education’s Money-Hunger 


GROWING awareness of the na- 
tion’s educational crises, arising 
from limited school facilities, a 
burgeoning school population, and 
the ever-climbing cost of education 
is impelling concerned and far- 
sighted bankers toward making their 
contribution to easing the situation 
by giving more and larger gifts to 
educational institutions and by of- 
fering easy-term educational loan 
plans to parents and students. 
According to a study just com- 
pleted in April by the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, 126 banks 
—almost 34 of the entire organiza- 
tion—reported gifts to schools dur- 
ing 1958, and estimates made at 
that time for 1959 indicated that 
banks will give even more to schools 
this year than last. Gifts in 1958 
totaled $2,200,000—58% more than 
monies given only two years earlier. 
And big banks aren’t the only 
ones—almost the same numbcr in 
each category—small, medium, and 
large-sized—declared that they had 
given funds to educational institu- 
tions. 


Education Loans Increasing 


As for loans—although not as 
large as gifts in amount and num- 
ber, educational loans are a rather 
new thing, and the figures reported 
for them may have even greater 
long-term implication than those for 
the outright gifts. The number of 
tuition loans tripled in 1958 over 
1956 and averaged $531 each. 

Various statewide plans, designed 
to guarantee low-cost, long - term 
student loans were described in 
BANKING of August 1958. Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and New York offer 
them. A number of legislatures of 


other states are now considering. 


legislation that would provide the 
machinery or funds necessary to 
guarantee low-cost education loans. 

Plans offered by individual banks 
usually provide funds covering from 
one to four years of college educa- 
tion. Some cover schooling from an 
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Gifts to Schools 
Made by Reserve City Banks 


Gift Classifications 


1956 
No, of 


1957 1958 
No. of No. of 


banks Amount banks Amount banks Amount 


1. Direct Gifts to 
(A) Colleges and universities 
Scholarships and 
fellowships 
Cost of education 
supplements 
Research gifts 
Financing of chairs 
and other faculty 
compensation 
Unrestricted gifts 
Capital building and 
endowment funds 
and other capital 
purposes 
Staff tuition refunds 
other than to A.I.B. 
Miscellaneous 
(B) Secondary schools 
II. Indirect gifts to 
(A) Colleges and universities 
Undergraduate 66 
Graduate 22 
(B) Secondary schools 9 
Total gifts—direct and indirect 


$70,653 36 $84,021 $92,568 
53,596 31 


40,020 16 


64,791 
42,811 


86,952 
42,388 


89,794 
803,678 


120,103 
256,588 


110,036 
445,844 


397,740 588,719 618,422 
217,012 
5,155 


69,744 


269,502 
16,295 
77,318 


379,437 
20,187 
97,177 


139,608 73 
22,928 23 
10,738 9 


234,948 82 
24,849 29 
20,972 9 


299,248 
37,369 
9,670 


120 $1,420,666 122 $1,800,917 126 $2,239,298 


Educational Loans 
Reported by Reserve City Banks 


Number of banks 

making such loans 
Number of loans made 
Average yearly loan amount 


elementary through post - graduate 
level. Repayment usually starts 
after graduation. A few new twists 


‘in this type of lending as offered in 


some recently-announced plans ap- 
pear on page 106 of this issue. 


Not a Spasmodic Thing 


The study was made by a sub- 
committee of the association’s Pub- 


1957 1958 


14 20 
3,398 7,121 
$483 $531 


lic Relations Commission, under the 
chairmanship of William H. Moore, 
board chairman of Bankers Trust 
Company in New York City. The 
study concluded that “This assist- 
ance is not a spasmodic thing, but 
a manifestation of the banking in- 
dustry’s awareness of and response 
to the financial needs of our col- 
leges.” 
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CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 


Cut check imprinting costs up to 50%. A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinters process 200 checks, 40 deposit slips 

and re-order forms for 5 customers in 3 minutes. 

Print with magnetic offset ink for infallible account number 
identification in electronic sorting and posting machines. 


On all A. B. Dick offset check imprinters, amazing 
Aquamatic control insures precise ink-water balance. 
Perfect copy quality from start to finish ... no 
time-consuming make-ready. Full automation for accurate 
check and book counts. Simple . . . may be operated by 
regular office personnel. Versatile . . . for printing 

forms, letterheads and bulletins between check runs. 
Call your A. B. Dick Company distributor, listed in 

the yellow pages, for information or a free demonstration. 
Or mail coupon at right. 


<a 5, Achievement through Innovation 
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First NATIONAL BANK in Lincoln, 
Nebr., opens drive-in teller facility. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Wolcott, 
N. Y., merges into SECURITY TRUST 
CoMPANY OF ROCHESTER. 


KENT (Ohio) NATIONAL BANK 
becomes PORTAGE COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, and absorbs FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, Garrettsville, in merger. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, New York 
City, celebrates 125th anniversary. 


CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK, 
New York City, opens new West- 
chester Square branch, Bronx, N. Y. 


First NEW HAVEN NATIONAL 
BANK opens Milford, Conn., branch. 


PEOPLES BANK AND TRUST COM- 
pANY, Waterloo, Ia., starts on new 
downtown building. 


CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 


Please send full 
information about 

the new A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinters. 


A.B. DICK Company, bert. 3-99 
5700 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Nam 
Position 
Company 


ddress. 
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Three Day “Short-Age”’ at Bank 


“Come as you 
are,” said _ the 
bank to its cus- 
tomers — “we're 
making ourselves 
comfortable, and 
you should, too.” 
Left to right are 
Lois Conrad, Mar- 
gie Hauser, Elma 
Livengood, 
Louise Deal, and 
Jim Fain of City 
National Bank of 
Winston - Salem, 
N. C., who wore 
shorts while con- 
ducting the bank’s 
business as part 
of a cooperative 
3-day promotion 


PENINSULA BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY, Williamsburg, Va., opens new 
Monticello Avenue branch. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MASON 
City, Ia., celebrates 90th anniver- 
sary. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, Waynoka, 
Okla., has been placed in voluntary 
liquidation and succeeded by First 
STATE BANK, which is a_ newly- 
organized institution. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT, Mich., opens its 39th 
office in temporary quarters in 
Bloomfield Township. 


CITIZENS UNION NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Lexington, 
Ky., announces two branches to be 
opened, one on Leestown Road, one 
on Harrodsburg Road. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF MON- 
TEREY, Calif., with two offices, 
merges into CROCKER- ANGLO NA- 
TIONAL BANK, San Francisco. FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF PACIFIC GROVE, 
BANK OF CARMEL, and two - office 
CouNTY NATIONAL BANK OF SANTA 
BARBARA all merge into CROCKER- 
ANGLO, giving that institution a 
total of 85 units located in 54 Cal- 
ifornia communities. 


Merger pending approvals: FIRST 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, South 
Bend, Ind., with ST. JOSEPH BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, forming the 
FIRST BANK ST. JOSEPH TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


JACKSONVILLE (Ark.) STATE BANK 
holds formal opening of new bank 


building with drive-in and walk-up 
windows, and community room for 
the-use of local organizations. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT, Mich., celebrates its 
50th anniversary. 


MEYERLAND STATE BANK opens for 
business in Meyerland Shopping Cen- 
ter, Houston, Tex. 


MEDICAL CENTER NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, Tex., opens in temporary 
quarters pending construction of 
permanent new building. 


Newly-organized CHEYENNE 
(Wyo.) NATIONAL BANK announced 
spring ’60 opening. 


NBT Puts Local Kiddies 
On Wheels 


T utsa, Okla., tots are being pushed 
around downtown in comfortable 
emerald-green strollers, thanks to 
NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA. The bank 
put a fleet of these carriages into 
operation at its auto ramp in June, 
so that parents of smal children 
would find it easier to shop. 

According to NBT assistant cash- 
ier and autoramp manager, E. R. 
Lindsey, the bank feels that this 
makes downtown shopping more con- 
venient and “anything that helps 
the downtown Tulsa area is of bene- 
fit to our bank.” 

The emerald-green strollers are 
available all during the shopping day 
for use any place in the shopping 
area. On each one is_ painted 
“Courtesy of NBT, while you park 
and shop.” 
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Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


watched strike developments with 
interest and concern. The orderly 
and satisfactory liquidation of auto- 
mobile dealer inventories is the logi- 
cal followup to a short steel strike, 
according to Louis J. Asterita, dep- 
uty manager of the A.B.A. and sec- 
retary of the Instalment Credit 
Commission. A long one logically 


means a more profitable year for 
dealers as this year’s models get 
cleaned out. 

Dealer inventories are being 
watched closely, particularly on fi- 
nanced transactions. Most recent 
dealer inventory figures as reported 
in Automotive News of August 17 
list a total of 992,120 new cars in 
stock, a new high over the previous 
top monthly figure reported for 
June 1—909,220. New cars in stock 
reported as of August 1, 1958, were 


COMING TO THE ABA 
CONVENTION? 


Get our Florida Facts Booklet before you leave home 


FLORIDA PROFILE 


We have just prepared a new, con- 
densed fact book on Florida— 

her industry, economy, agriculture, 
tourism, transportation and 


foreign trade. 


Simply write us for your own per- 
sonal copy of "Florida Profiles". There 
is no charge. 


NATIONAL@SBANK 
of Jacksonuille 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


F.H.A. Facts... 


Advertising doesn’t have to be 
boastful, it can be helpful; and 
it is with this in mind that we 
suggest to you a little booklet 
we publish under the title of 
“F. H. A. Home Loans”. 

It contains all sorts of use- 
ful tables: down payments, 
monthly payments, mortgage 
insurance premiums, and amor- 
tization schedules. This book- 
let won’t say anything about 


you, but if you give it to real- 
tors or others, it will help them. 
They will save and use it, and 
it will reflect good will back to 
you. It is not expensive: you 
can have 100 for 35¢ each or 
1,000 for 20¢ each, all im- 
printed. If you would like a 
free sample to look at, it is 
yours for the asking. Send 
your card and on the back ask 
for publication No. 669. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHiNG COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KEnmore 6-1827 


COMPUTORS AND PUBLISHERS TO THE FINANCIAL FRATERNITY 


considerably fewer — 630,606 cars 
of domestic make were reported to 
be in stock and transit. 


Indian Banks 
Follow Suit 


CANARA BANK in Bangalore, 
India, has announced an education 
finance scheme. Small loans are be- 
ing granted parents toward college 
fees, purchase of text books, and 
educational tours of students in pro- 
fessional colleges. 

Two months back this bank intro- 
duced instalment loans for purchase 
of bicycles. According to S. R. 
Prabhu, secretary of the bank, other 
Indian banks have now introduced 


| instalment loans. 


Said Mr. Prabhu: “In recent 
months, especially after the visit of 
some of our bankers to your coun- 
try, banks in India are thinking how 
best they can serve the economy of 
the country as banks in America are 
doing under the guidance of your 
Association.” 


Check Credit Calms Down, 
But It's Thriving 


THE interest in revolving check 
credit has subsided considerably, ac- 
cording to Louis J. Asterita, deputy 
manager of the A.B.A. and secretary 
of the Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion, but those banks that have al- 
ready extended this service are very 
much satisfied with the results. 

First National City Bank in New 
York has come up with some sta- 
tistics on its “Ready-Credit” plan 
which has been in successful opera- 
tion for eight months, and is offer- 
ing a satisfyingly increasing degree 
of profitability to the bank as ini- 
tial costs are absorbed. This bank 
has committed a total of $18,000,- 
000 to “Ready-Credit” lines and at 
the time of interview last month had 
$11,000,000 outstanding on a total 
of 30,312 accounts. There have been 
52,000 applicants in all, of which 
16,000 have been declined, 35,500 
accepted, and 500 are in process. 
The 31% who were declined were 
done so because this type of loan 
was really not suited to the appli- 
cant’s needs or because he lived out- 
side the bank’s trading area. Those 
who were accepted are a cross sec- 
tion of executives, professionals, and 
management people. 
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THE NIAGARA® 
No. 700 EXECUTIVE CHAIR 
Designed to enhance any office decor. 


Covered in luxurious genuine leather or 
Naugahyde, in a wide variety of colors. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


DELUXE HEAT AND 


Ideal for application to specific parts of the 
body. “You 
action than ever before. 


THE CARSSAGE(t™) PAD 


Simply plug the CARSSAGE pad into a car’s 
cigarette lighter and help relieve travel fatigue, 
help keep wide awake and alert for safer more 
enjoyable driving. 


Famous Niagara 20 minute test 
Proves New Heat and Massage executive chair 


HELPS EASE 
EXECUTIVE TENSION 


... while you work! 


Guaranteed to help you feel alert and to 
relieve ever yday tension and fatigue... 
in Just 20 minutes! 


CYCLO-MASSAGE® 


RIGHT AT YOUR DESK WHILE YOU WORK, when- 
ever you feel the need, you can now enjoy wonderful Nia- 
gara heat and massage! Feel better and work better in 
just 20 minutes! Help relieve work tensions . . . enjoy a 
feeling of triumph over tiredness and plain overwork! 


AND HERE’S YOUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE! 
You must enjoy wonderful relief from tension and fatigue 
within 20 minutes after you start to use your CYCLO- 
MASSAGE® heat and massage office chair or lounge chair 

. you must feel better and work better in just 20 minutes 
...or your Niagara representative will refund the purchase 
price of this chair at once! 


LEARN MORE 


ABOUT THE FAMOUS NIAGARA 
20 MINUTE TEST 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS 


what this test can mean to your 
well-being daily! 


IDEAL 


PORTABLE SE 


et more soothing, penetrating Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp. 


Adamsville, Pa. 


FOR DRIVING Please send me your important free booklet. (B-99) 


State 


NIAGARA THERAPY MFG. CORP.. Adamsville, Pa. 


In Canada: Monarch Massage, Ltd. Fort Erie, Ont. ©1959 Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp. 
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Simplified Budgeting 


A= method of drawing a 
flexible budget covering antici- 
pated income and expenses based on 


past experience was outlined by 
David Cooke, vice-president and 
comptroller, Zions First National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, at the NABAC 
western regional conference in 
Phoenix. Here’s a summary. 


«Let us 

serve you 
Southern 


NATIONAL 


SANK 


Los Angeles 


ONE BANK 
SERVES | 
ALL ARIZONA | 


58 OFFICES 
Resources Over $1% Billion 


President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO.4 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


Sign Co., Inc. 
Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y 


In estimating income from securj- 
ties, actual amounts from present 
holdings must be supplemented by 
interest earned on new securities 
that will replace matured issues 
during the year. 

Income on loans and discounts 
may be estimated by applying the 
average rate to the average antici- 
pated loan level balance. Income on 
commercial paper may be estimated 
by applying the average interest 
rate on currently held paper to the 
average amounts of the previous 
period, or the average rate to the 
total amount authorized. 

Trust income can be effectively 
determined by applying a 5-year 
average rate of increase in trust 
account charges to the previous 


| year’s earnings. 


In setting up the expense part of 


| the budget, remember the fixed na- 


ture of some items, such as interest 
on time accounts, salaries and bo- 


nuses, FDIC, and pension expenses, 


Time Deposit Interest 

In estimating time deposit inter- 
est expense, first determine the ef- 
fective rate by dividing the actual 
interest paid for the past period by 
the average daily deposits in that 
period. Interest on time certificates 
of deposit can be estimated by 
spreading the interest payable for 
the period and adjusting this figure 
by the estimated increase or de- 
crease in amounts, or rates, of in- 
terest paid. 

FDIC expenses can be approxi- 
mated by applying the rate of in- 
crease or decrease of deposits to the 
average deposit liability for the last 
period to determine anticipated de- 
posits for the coming period. 

Reserve for loan loss expense can 
be estimated by applying the bank’s 
experience formula to the yearend 
anticipated outstanding applicable 
loans after allowing for possible 
charge-offs and recoveries. 

Taxes (Social Security, real es- 
tate, unemployment, etc.) can be 
estimated by adjusting the previous 
year’s to current valuations. 


A person should speak well of his 


enemies, because he made them. 


Experience is spending a lifetime 
to find out what-you shouldn’t have 
done. 
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Would you recommend this California 
plant site to your customer ? 


ys 


Fut 
* 


Appearances can be deceiving. This land is located 
at the edge of a California city with 200,000 poten- 
tial customers and an extensive supply of labor—a 
city served by two railroads, two airlines, 19 truck- 
ing firms, and three major highways. In short, this 
is choice industrial park property —an ideal site for 
many types of business and industry. 

Locating, investigating and evaluating Califor- 
nia plant sites is just one of the services Bank of 


One Account Covers All California 
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America extends to its correspondents. Whatever 
your requirements—credit information from Red 
Bluff, trade reports from a man-on-the-spot in 
Beirut, or direct routing on transit items from 
cities in any part of the state— Bank of America 
can assist you. For complete correspondent service, 
write, wire, or call: Corporation and Bank Rela- 
tions Department, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. Or 660 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Growth Without Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Also, the events of recent years 
have demonstrated that financial 
measures alone cannot always be 
relied upon to prevent inflation. 
Hence, bankers must concern them- 
selves with other than financial 
problems if they are to discharge 
their obligation to help preserve the 
buying power of their depositors’ 
money.” 

Over the years the Economic Pol- 


icy Commission has given consider- 
able study to monetary and fiscal 
policies, and it feels that most of 
the important things that need to 
be said about these subjects are 
fairly clear. This is not the case, 
however, with respect to industrial 
wage and price policies, and the 
Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation will devote more 
study to this area. In this connec- 


PERFORATE! 


Checks stamped 


essential protection for their depositors. 


“paid” are frequently recashed! 
Stamped “‘paid’”’ impressions can be faint, missed, 
obliterated, or ignored. Only perforation means can- 
cellation—you can’t overlook a hole—and you can’t 
erase a hole. The major fraud losses of industrial and 
commercial firms are accomplished by the reuse of 
checks and disbursement documents. That’s why most 
banks feel that the perforation of paid checks provides 


Cummins makes perforators for every size bank— 
from models for handling a few checks a day to fully 
automatic machines. Two new booklets give important 
facts on how Cummins perforators protect your de- 


positors. Send for your copies today! 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
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4740 North Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, illinois 


Sales and Service Offices 
in all Principal Cities 


tion, it plans to solicit assistance 
from both organized labor and from 
business and also to obtain help 
from topnotch economists in this 
field. 


A Main Objective 


One of the main objectives of 
the educational program will be to 
spread a better understanding of 
the importance of combating inflg. 
tionary tendencies. “Right now,” 
Mr. Sienkiewicz stated, “it is par. 
ticularly important to avoid an in. 
flationary boom leading to a serious 
setback that would interfere with 
economic growth. Moreover, unless 
we can control the inflationary bi- 
ases that have developed in our 
economy, we will be in danger of 
embracing inflation as a permanent 
way of life. And if that should hap- 
pen, then these biases would become 
stronger and inflation would tend 
to accelerate. 

“These compelling reasons for 
maintaining reasonable price stabil- 
ity are not widely enough under- 
stood by the public. Too many 
people feel that further inflation 
would not really be very serious 
and might even be a good thing 
for the economy. It is not suff- 
ciently appreciated that inflation 
can bring on unemployment and im- 
pede economic progress.” 


No Place for Platitudes 


Mr. Sienkiewicz emphasized that 
the new A.B.A. program will not 
be confined to broad generalities. 
“There are many people,” he said, 
“who favor price stability as an 
abstract principle but who never- 
theless support specific actions and 
policies that in the aggregate add 
up to inflation. We cannot stop in- 
flation with platitudes. We need to 
come to grips with the specific 
things that need to be done to cor- 
rect the inflationary trend in our 
economy. 

“For instance, it will not suffice 
simply to talk about eliminating 
wasteful governmental spending as 
a general proposition. If we are to 
succeed in setting our financial 
house in order, we must tackle spe- 
cific spending programs that need 
to be cut. 

“An outstanding example is the 
present farm price support program. 
This is clearly one of the most in- 
flationary of our governmental poli- 
cies. It is not going to be easy, of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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How Calcasieu Marine National Bank’s 


“Open drawer policy” really packs ’em in! 


“It’s surprising that a small thing 
like a drive-in window’s deposit 
drawer can be so important in 
increasing business,” says Mr. 
m Lloyd J. Baquet, Manager of Cal- 
easieu Marine National’s South 
City Branch in Lake Charles, La. 
“Many of our depositors have 
commented favorably on our two 
Mosler ‘New Picture Windows.’ When asked for reasons, 
many were mentioned. One often cited is the window’s 
end-opening deposit drawer. 
‘For the first time I can see what I’m doing.’ 
“In the past, it took all kinds of gymnastics to get the 
hand up, over and into the drawer. Then the depositor 
had to grope blindly for his material. 


“Our windows serve everything from trucks to small 
foreign cars. Again the deposit drawer is ideal. It’s 
electrically operated, can be extended to any point up 
to 14 inches...further if need be. In short, it’s designed 
to suit any size vehicle or depositor’s arm. 


“We're really Mosler-equipped. In addition to our ‘New 
Picture Windows,’ we have two Century 7 Vault Doors, 
Day and Night Depository and 768 Safe Deposit Boxes.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY. From the larg- 
est bank vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler 
design and manufacturing experience is at your service. 
Mosler is the world’s largest builders of safes, vaults 
and banking equipment. 


Write for information on any kind of customer conven- 
ience and protection equipment. 


See what happens in 1,2 a second with Mosler’s deposit drawer. It’s automatic, draft-proof, end-opening. 


Integrated banking equipment by The Mosler Safe Co. 


Dept. N-9, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Sales Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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want to be 


Mr. Loan Officer — whenever you see a financial statement on which 
the INVENTORY “wants to be a loan” — why not call in Lawrence. 
Lawrence System Warehouse Receipts enable you to convert 
inventories into prime collateral for secured loans ranging from 
$15,000 to $1,000,000 or more. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS «++ LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WARE! 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 
100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5S 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


course, to work out a satisfactory 
solution to this complicated prob- 
lem. However, answers must be 
found to problems like this if we 
are to achieve stable economic 
growth.” 

Chairman Sienkiewicz has warned 
that bankers should not expect the 
new program to burst into full 
bloom overnight. “It will require 
a great deal of work to prepare the 
kinds of top-quality educational ma- 
terials we wish to produce and to 
organize our channels of distribu- 
tion,’ he stated. “We want to be 
sure of our facts and sure of our 
theory before we start broadcasting. 
We are resolved to do this job care- 
fully and thoroughly.” 


Controversial Aspects 


The new program obviously has 
important implications for banking 
from a public relations standpoint. 
For one thing, many aspects of the 
inflation problem are controversial, 
and it is highly probable that some 
parts of the A.B.A.’s new program 
will be irritating to various groups. 
The commission’s report spelled out 
these risks in some detail and stated 
that they “should be clearly recog- 
nized before the A.B.A. decides to 
undertake the proposed program.” 

On the other hand, the general 
public reaction to the program 
should be favorable. The main em- 
phasis will be on protecting consum- 
ers and savers and strengthening 
the American economy. The pro- 
gram will afford bankers an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their concern 
for the public welfare. On balance, 
therefore, it is expected that one 
by-product of the program would be 
some net benefit to banking from a 
public relations standpoint. 


A Great Potential 


President Miller has summarized 
the future potential of the new pro- 
gram as follows: 

“The success of our program for 
economic growth without inflation 
will require the active support of 
individual bankers throughout the 
United States. If we all work to- 
gether on this program, I am con- 
fident that we can make a real 
contribution toward a sound Ameri- 
can dollar and a sound American 
economy and at the same time en- 


hance the stature and prestige of 


American banking.” 
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CONGENIAL 
ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 


Terrific contacts... tireless worker... top references. Can assist 
financial institutions everywhere with my Christmas Clubs. 


Hundreds of financial institutions have found me and my Clubs 
good helpers. We bring people in to make payments. They 

discover your other services, and many become regular customers. 
They also tend to deposit part or all their Christmas money in 
savings accounts. Then, too, we build a mountain of good will for you. 


My best helper is Rand M¢Nally’s Club. It’s complete— 

with coupon books, checks, shopping and mailing lists, ad mats, 
promotional pieces and other supplies. Many are in beautiful 
4-color. With all this, your Club is sure to grow and prove profitable. 


Samples will convince you. 
Write today to: 

Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


<< 
é 
| 
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Counterfeit Government Checks 


Victimize Southerners 


HEN Joseph Lovely Sonnier and 

Louis Emory Roger, two for- 
mer convicts, arranged to sell a 
satchel full of 855 counterfeit Gov- 
ernment checks to two “characters”’ 
who turned out to be Secret Service 
agents, their arrest in a balcony of 
the Washington National Airport 
marked the breakup of a brief but 
exhilarating spending spree which 
cost southern. supermarkets, cloth- 
ing, and liquor stores $4,800 for 
bogus checks cashed. The activities 
of the ring first came to light on 
May 1, when four of the ‘‘checks” 
were cashed in Florida and subse- 
quently detected, because of faulty 
punch-holes, by IBM machines in 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank. 
Later 37 more such “checks” were 


successfully passed in Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The Secret Service calls the bogus 
checks “fairly deceptive in work- 
manship.” Their color was an off- 
shade and there were other char- 
acteristics which the busy shop- 
keeper could hardly be expected to 
detect. None the less, the success 
of the passers, the Secret Service 
states, “was due in a large measure 
to the carelessness of the merchants 
in accepting checks from strangers.” 
The merchants were deceived by 
counterfeit identification cards car- 
ried by, the passers. With modern 
“offset’” reproduction methods, it is 
easy to manufacture credentials. 

Among eight pieces of advice the 
Secret Service gives on the care and 


cashing of Government checks is 
this: ‘Ask yourself this question: 
‘If this check is forged, can I find 
the forger and recover my loss?’” 
The merchants who cashed “checks” 
for Sonnier, Roger, and the other 
members of their ring ignored this 
question. 

When the first of these counter- 
feit checks was detected, all the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks were circular- 
ized and other banks alerted. But, 
by the time a fake check reaches a 
bank it is too late. The place to 
stop the racket is at the retail mer- 
chant’s counter. Every year 40,000 
genuine Treasury checks are forged. 
The motto, Know your endorser, 
should be affixed to every cash 
register. 


FOUR POINTS FOR BUSINESSMEN WHO CASH GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


1. Insist that a person pre- 


this 


4. Initial all checks and 


2. Ask yourself ques- 3. Insist that all Govern- 
tion: If this check is forged, ment checks be endorsed in 
ean I find the forger and your presence and be sure 

recover my loss? that you know your endorser 


senting a check identify him- 
self properly as the one en- 


titled to that check 


make a note of the kind of 
identification offered by the 
endorser 


FOUR POINTS FOR PEOPLE WHO RECEIVE GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


4. Try to cash your Govern- 

ment check in the same place 

every month to make iden- 
tification easier 


3. Do not endorse your Gov- 

ernment check until you are 

in the presence of the person 
who will cash it 


2. If you cannot have some- 
one at home when checks 
are due, provide a_ locked 
and labeled mailbox for them 


1. Try to have some member 

of the family at home when 

Government checks are due 
to be delivered 
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In Michigan, 

the shortest distance 
between banks 1s 
National Bank of Detroit 


85% of all Michigan items we receive are sent direct—to our correspondents. That’s a lot of direct 
sending . . . helps reduce float, provides faster final determination and quicker availability of funds. 
Wouldn’t you like to enjoy the benefits of a banking relationship with us? 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY... 


... A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ attention-getting 
fluorescent displays featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 
low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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News for Country Bankers : 


? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) { 


The Chenango County Extension 
Service Association, which includes 
the activities of the county agricul- 
tural agent, home demonstration 
agent, and 4-H Club activities, is 
heading the campaign for funds. 
Other agricultural agencies operat- 
ing within the county will also be 
privileged to use the new center. 

The banks supporting this pro- 
gram include The National Bank and 
Trust Company of Norwich; First 
National Bank, Afton; First Na- 
tional Bank, Greene; National Bank 
of Oxford; and The Chenango 
County National Bank and Trust 


| Co., of Norwich. 


Farm Representatives Meet 


A’ the recent eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Bank 
Agricultural Representatives in 


| Easton, Md., the following slate of 


officers was elected: 

President, R. H. Braford, assist- 
ant cashier and manager, Farm 
Service Department, The Farmers 
Bank of Nansemond, Suffolk, Va. 

Vice-president, William M. Dick- 
son, assistant cashier and farm rep- 
resentative, First National Bank, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer, M. Edmund 
Aycock, assistant vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The retiring president was Ru- 
dolph S. Brown, agricultural repre- 
sentative, The Easton National 
Bank of Maryland. 

Panel discussions at the meeting 
centered on these topics: “How I 
Use Credit”; “Our Farm Loan Ex- 
perience”; “Trends in Food Mer- 
chandising’’; ‘“‘Trends in Food Mar- 
keting”; and “How We Are Meeting 
the Challenge for Credit.” The pro- 
gram included visits to a cannery 
and freezing plant and to two 
nearby farms. 


New Key Banker Manual 


HE “County Agricultural Key 
Banker” is the title of a new 
booklet published by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the New York 
State Bankers Association. The com- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


Take Another Look 
Arizona Bankin 


NOW 
89th* 


LARGEST 
BANK 


In the Country 
*Deposits June 30, 1959 
$311,549,362 
Phoenix, Arizona if 
FIRST 


NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


Arizona’s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Home Office 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 
The Board of 


Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly divi- 
dends, payable 
October 1, 1959, to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 9, 1959. 


e 45 cents a share 
on Common Shares. 


e $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Shares. 


Consecutive 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


August 27, 1959 / North Chicago, Illinois 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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A banker makes a decision 


a financial leader first, your banker is likewise a man of community affairs 


MPIRING a close one on Satur- 
day helps many a banker 
make wiser decisions on Monday. 
That’s because taking part in 
things close to the community’s 
heart is a sure way for a banker 
to better know the people and 
their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have 
both the understanding and the 
insight to evaluate an individual’s 
financial problem, counsel local 
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businessmen, work wisely and 
profitably. 

In a nutshell, a banker has to 
be a civic doer as well as a finan- 
cial counsellor. By taking on com- 
munity responsibility and learn- 
ing what makes his neighbors 
tick, a banker makes his bank 
more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s 
usefulness that makes commer- 
cial banking so important to the 


nation’s economy and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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mittee states that the manual is 
designed to do two things: 

“(1) To suggest ways in which 
the county agricultural key banker 
may work with the bankers and 
farm people of his county to pro- 
mote improved banker-farmer rela- 
tions and to carry out specific 
projects recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the 
NYSBA. 

(2) To provide the county agri- 
cultural key banker with basic in- 
formation concerning the objectives 


exist in his county.” 


Study on Technological 
Advance and Farm Policies 


Association. 


FACILITIES FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
BLOCK PURCHASES AND SALES 


The Trading Department of Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. regularly maintains a large inventory of institu- 
tional grade bonds, preferred and common stocks. This fre- 
quently enables us to meet our clients’ block purchase or sale 
requirements without disturbing existing markets. 

The firm maintains trading markets in selected issues of 
the following securities: 


Public Utility Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 
Industrial Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 

Canadian Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 


Equipment Trust Certificates 


Municipal Bonds 


U. S. Government and Federal Agency Obligations 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD 
CARLISLE’ e 

LA JOLLA ° 


CHICAGO e« LOS ANGELES -« 
CLEVELAND PATERSON 
NEW HAVEN LAS VEGAS 


VENTURA 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
READING . EASTON 
SAN DIEGO ESCONDIDO 
SAN MARINO « SOUTHERN PINES 


and programs of farm organiza- 
tions, agencies, and groups that 


NITED STATES consumers are 
benefiting from technical ad- 
vances in agriculture with ‘food: 
cheaper in relation to workers’ earn- 
ings than in any period of our his- 
tory or in any other country in the 
world,” says the National Planning 


However, in its study, Technolog. 
ical Advance and Farm Policies, the 
committee warns “if the supplies 
now diverted to Government stop. 
age and disposal, plus the potentig} 
supplies held in check by acreage 
allotments and the soil bank, were 
channeled through commercial mar. 
kets farm income, including Govern. 
ment payments, would drop by $4 
to $6-billion.” (Net farm income jp 
1958 was $13-billion.) 

The committee points out that 
“the crux of the farm policy prob. 
lem, as it has emerged in the last 
six years, is that output-increasing 
technical advances are being adopted 
at a rate which causes total farm 
output to increase faster than the 
demand for food and fiber is expand- 
ing. 

“Utilizing both a smaller crop 
acreage base and a shrinking labor 
supply, farm output increased 23% 
between 1950 and 1958, while popu- 
lation increased only 15%.” 

The traditional business practice 
of expanding markets is not seen by 
the committee as a solution to the 
problem. In summary the commit- 
tee concludes that the demand for 
food in the industrialized nations of 
the western world is increasing very 
slowly; there is no evidence that in- 
creased promotional efforts in recent 
years have expanded the total food 
market in these countries beyond its 
natural growth; exports of agricul- 
tural surplus under Public Law 480 
programs would not be likely to ef- 
fectively use foods at the rate of 
even $2- to $4-billion a year, to say 
nothing of greater quantities. 


“Doesn’t this entitle me to _ receive 
Federal aid from the Government?” 
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requires the 


constant use—in a bank of our size 
—of a directory that gives us the 
accurate and up-to-date information 
we need to facilitate our many 
day-to-day contacts with banks 
throughout the nation. This is why 
Polk’s is high on our roster of 

ready reference books.” 


Ben H. Wooten 

President 

First National Bank in Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


LIE, POLK & CO. 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ° Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT » BOSTON + NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND RICHMOND CHICAGO ST.PAUL ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY * DALLAS « LOS ANGELES -+. SEATTLE + HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY + VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE form used by banks and 

others to make monthly reports 
of large and unusual currency trans- 
actions has been revised and sim- 
plified, according to a letter sent 
out by Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson. Not only will it be easier 
to prepare the new Form TCR-1, 
but only one copy is to be sub- 
mitted, instead of two as hereto- 
fore. (Old forms on hand should 
be used up, but only one copy sub- 
mitted.) 

The Secretary took occasion in 
the same letter to re-emphasize the 
importance of these reports to the 
Internal Revenue Service, noting 
that in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
there were 129 completed fraud 
cases which originated from infor- 
mation contained in Forms TCR-1. 
These cases involved additional tax 
payments and penalties of $13,500,- 
000. 

Secretary Anderson also stated: 

“The Internal Revenue Service 
has recently revised its procedure 
to provide for better utilization of 
the currency reports and tighter 
controls for their handling by its 
employees. Instructions were issued 
again cautioning Internal Revenue 
employees that the reporting of cur- 
rency transactions by financial in- 
stitutions should not be divulged to 
the customers of the reporting in- 
stitutions. 

“At this time I would like also to 
call to your attention the importance 
of financial institutions requiring 
satisfactory identification. Instances 


Reports of Unusual Currency Transactions 


have recently been brought to our 
attention in which individuals have 
engaged in large and unusual cur- 
rency transactions and have fur- 
nished false or inadequate identifi- 
cation. Transactions of this nature 
can have far-reaching effects on the 
protection of the Federal revenue, 
and all banks and other financial 
institutions are requested to guard 
against those transactions where 
satisfactory identification is not fur- 
nished by persons or organizations 
(including any agents or couriers) 
engaged in currency transactions. 
Attention is invited to the “Instruc- 
tions Relating to Reports of Cur- 
rency Transactions,’ which provide 
in part: 


Section 102.3. Identification re- 
quired. No financial institutions shall 
effect any transaction with respect 


to which a report is required unless 
the person or organization with 
whom such transaction is to be ef. 
fected has been satisfactorily identi- 
fied. 


“A recent survey of the forms 
filed indicates that some financial] 
institutions are not submitting re. 
ports when it appears obvious that 
the criteria for the submission of 
reports have been met; while, on 
the other hand, there are indica- 
tions that some few reports are re- 
ceived of cash transactions which 
are ordinary, necessary, and com- 
mensurate with the customary f- 
nancial requirements of the persons 
or organizations making the trans- 
actions. Therefore, I would like to 
urge all financial institutions to re- 
examine their methods of handling 
this program.” 


103 Leading Bank Equipment Manufacturers 
and Suppliers Enter Educational Displays 


NE hundred three leading com- 

panies that manufacture or pro- 
vide such things as equipment, sup- 
plies, and services used by banks, or 
building materials, furnishings, and 
appliances that banks finance, have 
reserved space and will be repre- 
sented by displays and demonstra- 
tions in Exhibition Hall of the Fon- 
tainebleau Convention Hall, Miami 


“7 just know I’m 
doing something 


,. wrong! It comes 


Beach, Fla., during the 85th annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association, October 25-28, 1959, ac- 
cording to Robert J. Stiehl, director 
of educational displays for the Asso- 
ciation’s publication, BANKING Maga- 
zine. In addition, the exhibits and 
displays will also include those of a 
number of A.B.A. departments. 
Educational displays, which were 
initiated in 1938, are featured at 
the following important A.B.A. 
functions each year: the Mid-Win- 
ter Trust Conference (February), 
Savings and Mortgage Conference 
(March), National Installment 
Credit Conference (March), Annual 
Convention (September or October), 
and Agricultural Credit Conference 
(November). They afford bankers 
an opportunity to examine and in- 
spect the latest in machines, ser- 
vices, and supplies to aid them in 
improving their own bank opera- 
tions. This year there will be sev- 
eral lines of appliances and other 
items shown which are normally fi- 
nanced through bank instalment 
credit. 


BANKING 
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Hoover Urges Maximum Defense Against Robbery 


HE nation’s banks have received 
direct communication from 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover urging max- 
jmum security measures against 
burglary and robbery. 

The appeal came in the form of 
a 6-page letter to all banking in- 
stitutions and savings and loan as- 
sociations within the FBI’s investi- 
gative jurisdiction. The letters are 
dated August 12 and were mailed 
from FBI field offices throughout the 
country. 

The FBI chief’s letter lists nine 
preventive measures and nine safety 
devices which have been used ef- 
fectively in financial institutions. It 
also suggests a number of ways in 
which each institution can assist 
investigation by law enforcement 
officials. 

Enclosed with each letter was a 


poster suitable for lobby display 
reading in part: “To commit a rob- 
bery, burglary or larceny in this 
institution is a Federal offense— 
Violations are investigated by the 
FBI under the Federal Bank Rob- 
bery and Incidental Crimes Statute.” 


FISCAL EXERCISE 


Our household accounting's a 
wearisome chore, 
We have to keep track of 
each penny, 
And as soon as we've balanced 
the budget, we find 
We must budget the balance, 
if any. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


Temporary Refuge 


T’S BUSINESS almost as usual dur- 

ing the past few weeks for offi- 
cials and employees of the Dodge 
Center State Bank, Dodge Center, 
Minn. Bank officials decided to move 
into a building once occupied by the 
congregation of the Dodge Center 
Methodist Church during a 4-month 
remodeling program at the bank. 

As a result, strangers are directed 
to what looks like a “sure ‘nuff” 
church when they ask directions to 
the bank. It’s usually a double take 
on their part when they see it. 

Lyle McCormick, bank president, 
says: “We looked the town over for 
the right kind of temporary location 
and the church seemed the only 
right one for our needs. It’s on 
Main Street and is large enough for 
our purposes.” 

Mr. McCormick says he had a 
little trouble getting adjusted to the 


stained glass windows which impart | 


a different kind of setting for the 
flow of banking business. “They 
didn’t seem quite appropriate for a 
bank,” he explains. 

The remodeling program will cost 
about $60,000. The floor space will 
be doubled and the building will 
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have a 44-foot front. An adjoining 
building was purchased to make the 
change possible. 

It should be added: The Method- 
ist congregation moved into a new 
building several years ago and the 
old building was used as a tempo- 
rary school during a recent school 
building program. 


President McCormick says, 
“The church makes a won- 
derful temporary quarters 
for our bank while we’re 
remodeling. We took a 
great deal of ribbing, but 
it’s gradually dying down” 


Lee P. Miller, president of the 
American Bankers Association, said 
that Director Hoover’s communica- 
tion “should stimulate increased 
awareness of the responsibility upon 
each institution to unaertake thor- 
ough and sound preventive meas- 
ures. 

“Many banks have strengthened 
their defenses against robbery in 
recent years,” he said. “Mr. Hoover’s 
practical recommendations will give 
timely impetus to our continuing 
efforts in this field.” 


Measures Suggested 


Among preventive measures cited 
in Mr. Hoover’s letter are regular 
testing of alarm and safety devices, 
careful observation of loiterers, and 
varying of opening, closing and 
lunch-hour routines. Responsible of- 
ficials also are urged to verify the 
authority of strange workmen seek- 
ing access to the premises, keep a 
minimum amount of cash in the 
tellers’ cages, and insure that vaults 
and entrance ways are locked at 
closing. 

Security devices specified by Mr. 
Hoover include silent alarm systems 
connected to local police or pro- 
tection service, bulletproof glass at 
all tellers’ windows, automatic pho- 
tography systems, and tear gas in- 
stallations. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 


one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 


foundation 70 years ago. 


If you are interested in 


doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 


assure you our friendly cooperation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


- = LIMA 


100 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL-S/.80,000,000.00 


SURPLUS-S/.100,499,372.14 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


CRYSTO- MA 


\ 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


Designed ESPECIALLY FOR BANKS Using Wall to Wall Carpeting. 


Carpet color design and carving completely visible through mat. Made from 
crystal-clear 44-inch transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard scratch resistant 
surface. Impervious to alcohol and other discoloring agents. Write for liter- 
ature and special discount schedule for banks. Sample chip will be supplied 


on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO. 


Dept. B-9 


AiR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


169 CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62'%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 5, 
1959 to holders of record on August 18, 
1959, and the thirty-first regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.125 per share on 
the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on September 5, 1959 to holders of 
record on August 18, 1959. 


July 22, 1959 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


213 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open tor aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sel! all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission casis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e@ Cleveland 13. Ohio 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


| 225 East 46th St., New York 17,N.Y. 


How Deep Should 
an Auditor Dig? 


HE depth to which an auditor 
aad go in serving his bank 
was outlined for the NABAC west- 
ern regional conference in Phoenix 
by Tom Mead, auditor, California 
Bank of Los Angeles. He listed these 
five activities: 

(1) Reviewing and appraising the 
soundness, adequacy, and applica- 
tion of controls; (2) ascertaining 
the extent of compliance with pol- 
icies, plans, and procedures; (3) de- 
termining the extent to which as- 
sets are accounted for and safe- 
guards against losses are provided; 
(4) ascertaining the reliability of 
accounting and other data devel- 
oped in the bank; (5) appraising the 
quality of performance in carrying 
out assigned responsibilities. 


“Record,” Not Judgment, 
Is Prime Concern 


In Mr. Mead’s opinion, “the rec- 
ord” is the auditor’s primary respon- 
sibility; “judgment” is top manage- 
ment’s. The record is not only the 
balance sheet, records of earnings 
and costs by departments, and sim- 
ilar data; it should, he said, also re- 
flect “the achievements, skills, and 
weaknesses or failures of the super- 
visory personnel”—and the audi- 
tor’s responsibility is to see that it 
accurately does so. 

Asserting that the audit function 
“must be completely divorced from 
operations,” he expressed the opin- 
ion that it was not this officer’s duty 
to interpret the reports for manage- 
ment. 

Probably the most controversial 
field in the question of how far audit 
depth should go is in “the evaluation 
of the judgment exercised by loaning 
officers.” 

“Certainly this is a control func- 
tion and not an audit responsibility,” 
said Mr. Mead. “The auditor should 
see that the review [of loaning ac- 
tivities] is made, that it is inde- 
pendent of the responsibility for the 
loans, that it is timely, that correc- 
tive measures prescribed are taken. 
His report should reflect the propor- 
tion of criticized loans, whether high 
or low.” 


BANKING 
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Gulf has addressed this series to those who write and edit the news. 
It is reprinted here as part of Gulf’s public information program. 


GULF PRESS CONFERENCE 


A service of Gulf Oil Corporation in the cause 
of creating—through the facts as we see them 
—a fuller understanding of the oil industry. 


Oil-hungry America, 1959 


Oil is a huge business, It must be to meet America’s 
appetite for oil. Yet as swiftly as this appetite has 
grown since Colonel Edwin L. Drake brought in 
the first well 100 years ago—as enormous as it is— 
it emerges more unknown than understood. These 
days, how much oil is enough? 


Q.. Perhaps we should first ask this: how much oil do we 
really have today? 


A. Let’s start with Colonel Drake as a reference point. 
In 1859, he coaxed 2,000 barrels of oil from the ground. 
Last year, America’s total flow was 2,450,000,000 bar- 
tels. And the world’s known proven reserves were 
estimated at 252,000,000,000 barrels. 


Q. That sounds like enough oil to keep us running for 
quite a long while. 


A. Not very long. If you limit the reserves to those in 
America alone, the best experts say that they offer us 
less than a dozen years’ supply. 


Q..That brings us to our appetite for oil. Just how big is it? 


A. To begin with, we really have more than one appe- 
tite. There is our need for oil as energy. There are our 
consumer product needs. And not least, our national 
defense needs. 


Q. How importantly does oil figure in our energy require- 
ments these days? 


A. You can accurately call oil the economy’s number 
one energy food. A century ago, we did 94% of our 
work with muscle power. Today, in exact reverse, fuel 
energies account for 94%. And over the 100 years, the 
share of these energies supplied by oil and gas has 
climbed to 72%. It is still climbing. 


Q. To bring this job down to cases, what of oil in industry? 


A. For one thing, our industrial output as measured in 
gross national product has increased by 2,253% in this 
century. And oil has played a key part not only in 
moving industry’s wheels, but also in lubricating them. 
Oil heats some 700,000 factories—some 9,000,000 pri- 
vate homes as well. 


Q. Let’s turn to our transportation needs. What is oil’s 
role in supplying energy here? 
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A. At last count, we had 56,000,000 cars and 11,000,000 
trucks and buses on our roads. They were using gaso- 
line at the rate of 53,000,000,000 gallons a year. Add 
to these 17,923 oil-powered ships and 28,331 diesel 
locomotives. 


Q. You mentioned our appetite for consumer products. 
Is this, strictly speaking, an oil appetite? 


A. You judge. Oil is an essential ingredient in over 
2,500 things we use every day. The list grows too fast 
to keep count. 


Q. What are some of the items we would find on this list? 


A. One example is the insecticides we are using in al- 
most three times the quantity we did ten years ago. 
There is the asphalt we use on 80% of our paved roads 
and will use on many of the 85,000 miles of new road- 
way we'll be needing soon. 


Q. Don’t a good many of these products come even 
closer to home than this? 


A. Oil lubricates from 25 to 30 electric motors in to- 
day’s typical home. And beyond that, you may wash, 
shave and comb wholly with oil-derived products. Oil 
probably helped produce, transport and cook your last 
meal. Oil not only moves your car—it makes possible 
its tires, upholstery, glass, paint. 


Q. That leaves national defense. Isn’t this appetite for 
oil a pretty obvious one? 


A. Perhaps. But not so its extent. In World War I, 
more than half the supplies our overseas troops asked 
for and got were oil supplies. The figure often ran to 
80%. And since then, our wars and war machinery 
have greatly increased that appetite. 


Q. Can you somehow put our defense needs today into 
more specific terms? 


A. As just one example, it takes five big 5,000-gallon 
tanker trucks to fill up the tanks of one of our big jet 
bombers. 


Q.. Taking our total appetite, what can we expect will 
happen to it from here? 


A. You can safely say an oil-hungry America is getting 
even hungrier. In the next 10 years alone, we estimate 
our oil needs will rise by 40%. 

We cordially welcome further questions and com- 


ment. Please address them to Gulf Oil Corp., 
Room 1300, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Lending 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


the comment in the statement, “For . 


the most part, Government lending 
programs have been developed on 
the premise that credit is not read- 
ily available from private lenders on 
‘reasonable’ terms. Usually, the ‘rea- 
sonable’ terms mean lower interest 
rates.” From experience, I suggest 
that today “reasonable terms’ re- 
fers to the term of years of the 
loans, which makes them undesir- 
able for the private sector, rather 
than the rate of interest. 

Within the past few months a call 
has been received from a well known 


banker who stated the Export-Im- 
port Bank should permit a con- 
sortium of private banks to handle 
a sizable piece of financing in the 
international market. When I sug- 
gested we would gladly follow the 
policy of turning all or any part of 
this financing to his bank or any 
consortium of banks, I learned that 
they would consider taking it over 
provided the Government guaran- 
teed the payment of all principal 
and interest. This, I submit, is not 
what the Credit Policy Commission 
had in mind in its conclusion. 

The operations of the wholly- 
owned United States Export-Import 
Bank are not, I regret to say, gen- 


Che American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


tAMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 
Box 12213 — Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 

Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


'PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168P West 25th Street ° 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 
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22 PARK PLACE 


_ result 


PROGRAM 


our new 


THRIFT SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


erally known to the private banking 
fraternity, with the exception of a 
comparatively few banks actively 
operating in the international field, 

The interest of the private banks 
operating in the international field 
has been increasing and is, there- 
fore, most encouraging. For exam- 
ple, from the Export-Import Bank’s 
portfolio private banks have pur- 
chased, since 1952, $211,866,000 
without recourse. For the same pe- 
riod concurrent credits totaling 
$265,523,000 have been extended by 
private risk-taking institutions. 

The Export-Import Bank was or- 
ganized 25 years ago and its pri- 
mary objective, as stated in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act, is “to aid in 
financing and to facilitate exports 
and imports and the exchange of 
commodities between the United 
States or any of its Territories or 
insular possessions and any foreign 
country or the agencies or nationals 
thereof.” There are two hasic con- 
cepts that have been in the bank’s 
charter for the entire quarter of a 
century: first, that the bank “should 
supplement and encourage and not 
compete with private capital,” and 
second, that loans “shall generally 
be for specific purposes, and, in the 
judgment of the board of directors, 
offer reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment.” 

The Credit Policy Commission re- 
port stated, “The Association recog- 
nizes, however, that, because the 
Government credit is so deeply im- 
bedded in the financial system, the 
return of such lending activities to 
private institutions should be grad- 
ual.” Following this, eight princi- 
ples were enumerated. 

For the reason the inference might 
be left that no Government institu- 
tion at present subscribes to these 
eight principles, I am quoting them 
in brief with comments applicable 
to the Export-Import Bank’s oper- 
ations during its 25-year history. 

(1) “The program should be self- 
sustaining .. .” 

(a) The Export-Import Bank 
pays interest to the U. S. Treasury 
on borrowings at rates fixed each 
month by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the current rate being 434%. 
The total interest paid to the Trea- 
sury during the past 25 years to 
June 30, 1959, was $260,128,749.27. 

(b) The Export-Import Bank 
has paid annually for several years 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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comparing SAFETY PAPERS? 


For unalterable protection 


: of negotiable papers choose 


SENSITIZED 


SAFETY PAPERS 


Do you know the difference between Bergstrom’s “wet” and “dry” 
sensitized Safety Papers? Know how each type — in special or 
stock patterns or sensitized white — protects all types of checks, 
legal documents, tickets, premiums, receipts, prescription blanks 
against fraudulent alteration? Write today for the fact-filled 
Bergstrom Safety Paper folder. No obligation, of course! 


BeRrRGsTROM PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of IBSEN Book Papers — THOR Offset Papers — ODIN Office Printing Papers. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN e FOUNDED 1904 
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Ready — 
Early in 1960 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


FORWARD-LOOKING BANKING 
IN THE UPPER MIDWEST 


Minneapolis is looking forward 
to the completion of our new 
28-story building, soon to be 
the Upper Midwest’s most dis- 
tinctive financial center. 


Founded 1857 
Resources over $479,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Finer Quality Since 1882 


~ 


TRADITIONAL DIGNITY 
IN THE MODERN MANNER 


* signs 

letters HAND 
plaques CHASED 
nameplates BRONZE 
desk signs 


To add to the beauty of your interior 
or exterior . . typical Newman 
Quality Craftsmanship. Individually 


custom-made. 
Also aluminum or stainless steel. 


WRITE TODAY for folders and 
suggestions, without obligation. 


A 
BROTHERS, INC. 


667 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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(although not required by law) the 
sum of $22,500,000 on its $1-billion 
capital stock held by the U. S. 
Treasury. Total payments to June 
30, 1959, have been $218,405,178.04. 

(c) The Export-Import Bank 
has paid all administrative expenses 
totaling $18,338,296.51 out of earn- 
ings. Incidentally, this expense ratio 
to gross income is 134%. 

(d) The Export-Import Bank 
has charged off losses of $2,900,000 
during the past quarter century and 
has accumulated reserves of $549,- 
880,774.14. 

(2) “Interest rates should not be 
fixed by statute .. . Lending policies 
and interest rates should be respon- 
sive to monetary policy. . . .” 

The Export-Import Bank borrow- 
ing rate is, as above stated, fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
is the basis in consideration of the 
bank’s lending rate. The additions 
to the cost of money are then 
viewed in the light of interest rates 
prevailing in the international mar- 
ket for comparable terms, keeping 
in mind the basic objective of fur- 
thering international trade. 

(3) Any Government lending pro- 
gram which tends to perpetuate 
rather than correct an economic 
maladjustment should be elimi- 
nated... .” 

The basic concept of the Export- 
Import Bank, as previously stated, 
is to aid in financing U. S. foreign 
trade and in so doing to supplement 
and encourage and not compete with 
private capital. 

With great emphasis it should be 
stated the Export-Import Bank’s 
portfolio is for sale in whole or in 
part, without recourse. We are con- 
stantly encouraging “private risk 
institutions” to participate. Refer- 
ence is again made to the excellent 
cooperation from private banks pre- 
viously mentioned. 

(4) “Any revolving fund which 
perpetuates a Government lending 
operation should be subject to pe- 
riodic Congressional review. . . .” 

The Export-Import Bank reports 
semiannually, listing each loan in 
detail, to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House. 
In addition, periodic examinations 


_ are made by the General Accounting 


Office, which reports to the Con- 
gress, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the General Services Adminis- 


tration. Annually the bank’s budget 
for administrative expenses is sub. 
mitted to the Congress for approval, 

(5) “Whenever the initial capita] 
of a program is provided by the Fed- 
eral Government... .” 

No repayment of the Export-Im- 
port Bank’s capital has been made, 
but we are constantly encouraging 
sales from our portfolio to relieve 
the bank from borrowing from the 
Treasury and in this manner to con- 
tribute to the balancing of the U. §, 
budget. 

(6) “Whenever Federal Govern- 
ment credit is considered necessary 
to support a lending program. .. .” 

It is not clear, but I presume this 
recommendation refers to domestic 
lending and not medium- and long- 
term financing in the international 
field. 

(7) “The development of friendly 
foreign countries, international trade, 
and defense activities may tempora- 
rily necessitate the use of Govern- 
ment credit... .” 

To this recommendation the di- 
rectors of the Export-Import Bank 
wholeheartedly subscribe. Any sug- 
gestions from the Credit Policy Com- 
mission as to how private financing 
can be further encouraged will be 
most welcome. 

(8) “Federal Government lend- 
ing should not be used as a substi- 
tute for local government credit... .” 

Here again, as in Recommendation 
6, I presume the reference is to 
domestic financing. 

I should like to make what I hope 
will be a constructive suggestion: 
The directors of the Export-Import 
Bank will be happy to meet with 
the members and staff of the Credit 
Policy Commission, or in fact with 
any appropriate group appointed by 
the President of the A.B.A. 

In this manner we may be able 
to develop a gradual approach, as 
suggested by the commission, in 
working out ways and means to fa- 
cilitate greater use of the private 
risk investment institutions in the 
field of international financing, spe- 
cifically as it refers to the opera- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank 
and its efforts to develop the inter- 
national trade of the United States. 


Money is something that people 
run out of and the cost of living 
runs into. 
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Service to an Industry 


How Banks 
Help Motor 
Help Themselves 


peared a brief outline of the 

progress and procedures of 
freight payment plans. These trans- 
port bill-clearing services, conducted 
by banks for all interested freight 
carriers, were at that time being 
operated by 13 banks across the 
country to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Ohio, has since become the 
fourteenth. 

Cooperative clearing houses owned 
by the trucking industry were also 
mentioned in the May story. In 
1958, industry-owned clearings or- 
ganizations in 14 cities processed 
32,000,000 freight bills, represent- 
ing $675,000,000. These nonprofit, 
motor carrier owned clearing houses 
offer another area of cooperation be- 
tween the banking profession and 
the trucking industry. 


[ the May issue of BANKING, ap- 


More Plans “In the Works" 


The transport clearings idea, 
which started in Minnesota 13 years 
ago, is still growing. Within the 
past year, organizations have been 
established to serve the New York, 
Buffalo, Boston, and Charlotte areas, 
and plans are in progress to extend 
this service to other major trans- 
portation centers. 

It has been estimated that 20% 
of a motor carrier’s assets are tied 
up in accounts receivable. Since 
over 70% of its revenue must cover 
out-of-pocket costs, the cash posi- 
tion of any motor carrier is critical. 

The transport clearings idea was. 
a result of efforts to speed the in- 
coming flow of cash and at the same 
time reduce billing and collecting 
expense. 

How does a transport clearings or- 
ganization work? After depositing 
two days’ collections to be used as 
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Carriers 


initial working capital, member car- 
riers then sell their daily accounts 
receivable to the transport clearings 
organization. A service charge of 6 
cents per freight bill plus 144, of 1% 
of the face amount of the bill is de- 
ducted by the clearing house. In 
practice, this service charge aver- 
ages 12 cents per bill. 

The transport clearing house then 
sorts the bills and a consolidated 
statement is mailed to each account. 
It is necessary for the customer to 
write only one check rather than 
10 or 15 to pay his freight charges. 

Here’s where the bank comes in. 
Through the cooperation of the 
sponsoring bank, a loan is arranged 
each day, and the transport clear- 
ings organization sends a draft to 
each carrier within 48 hours after 
receipt of the carrier’s freight bills. 

This loan averages 85% of the 
face amount of the freight bills, the 
difference between the amount bor- 
rowed and the amount needed being 
made up by the transport clearings 
house itself. The freight bills are 
“pledged” to the bank to support 
the loan. Each day, the transport 
clearings organization pays back 
earlier loans from the day’s collec- 
tions. 


Loan Permanency Advantages 


“The principal disadvantage, from 
a banking viewpoint,” according to 
John H. Robison, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of American Commercial 
Bank of Charlotte, N. C., “is found 
in the normal hesitancy of a bank 
to accept ‘permanent type’ loans. 
However, there are certain other 
characteristics of such an arrange- 
ment which tend to make the loan 
more attractive from the banking 
viewpoint. The collateral securing 
the loan, motor carrier accounts re- 


ceivable, is of excellent quality. 
Over the years, motor carrier bad 
debt losses have been negligible. In 
addition to Federal Government reg- 
ulations requiring prompt payment 
of freight charges, businessmen real- 
ize that once they lose their motor 
carrier credit, they are faced with 
choked supply lines and restricted 
channels of distribution. 

One of the additional benefits men- 
tioned by Mr. Robison is that motor 
carriers and shippers are enthusi- 
astic about the program, and the 
sponsoring bank is placed in contact 
with a large group of motor carriers 
and shippers with whom the bank 
might not otherwise be associated. 
Transport clearings afford banks a 
profitable way to serve and cooper- 
ate with this one freight carrier in- 
dustry without getting involved in 
setting up a “freight payment plan” 
clearings operation on bank prem- 
ises. 


For Your Traveling 
Customers 


Tue “general American point of 
view” on various questions posed 
by people of other countries is 
presented in a booklet published 
by the American Council for 
Nationalities Service. Entitled 
Americans Abroad, Spokesman 
for the United States, the booklet 
is prefaced by a message from 
President Eisenhower, and gives 
suggestions to the traveling 
American on how to answer such 
questions as: “Do Americans 
really want peace?” and “Why 
are you Americans so afraid of 
the Communists?” 

The Council has compiled a 
number of queries about U. S. 
policies and attitudes asked today 
in other countries with the aim 
of preparing the American citi- 
zen on how to “symbolize our 
country’s traditions and ideals 

. . and contribute to the prog- 
ress and security of all peoples 
everywhere.” 

To obtain copies for your cus- 
tomers going abroad, write to 
the American Council for Nation- 
alities Service, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sin- 
gle copies, 15 cents; in lots of 
10 or more, 10 cents each. 
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BUILT TO CUT 
COIN HANDLING 
COosTs! 


JOHNSON 
Model 30-SS Automatic 
High-Speed 
COUNTER-PACKAGER 


i ds for 

w high standar 
nefficiency and economy: 
1 s and crimps 2m 
rolls per hour. 


operation. 
its low first cost. 


JOHNSON Lightning 
CHANGE-MAKER 


Makes change fast, 
accurately. Stops 
ort-change, over- 
change. Han- 
dles rush hour 
crowds smoothly, 
without extra 
help. Budget- 
goed, yet built 
or years of trou- 
ble-free perform- 
ance. 


Portable Electric 
COIN COUNTER 


Counts and wraps 
pennies to halves 
inclusive; also tokens. 
hain driven. 
Equipped with 
re-set cyclometer, 
Light-weight, 
compact. Priced 
to make it an out- 
standing value. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT AN 
WRAPPERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


JOHNSON 


FARE BOX COMPANY 
A BOWSER Subsidiary 


4633 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Phone: LOngbeach 1-0217 


DISTRICT FIELD OFFICES 


NEW YORK 17: 420 Lexington Ave., BOSTON: 
25 Southwest Park, Westwood (Boston 
Suburb), CLEVELAND 11: 4209 W. 150th St., 
DALLAS 19: 1706 Hinton 
SAN FRANCISCO 3: 468 Ninth Street 


Sales and Service Offices in Other Cities 
Listed Under BOWSER, Inc. 


New Books 


How Much Is A $? By Walter F. 
McCaleb. Naylor Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 128 pp. $2. A provoca- 
| tive, critical look at the financial 
| structure of the United States, in- 
cluding policies and procedures of 
the Government and its agencies. 
Dr. McCaleb has been a lecturer on 
money and banking at Columbia, 
organizer and vice-president of the 
Federation Bank of New York, di- 
rector and vice-chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, and 
a special advisor to Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC FINANCE. By 
William J. Shultz and C. Lowell 
Harriss. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
$10. Seventh edition of a basic text. 


PRACTICAL EXPORTING AND IM- 
| PORTING. By Philip MacDonald. Ron- 
ald Press, New York. 550 pp. $6.50. 
Second edition of a book covering 
| the fundamental procedures of in- 
| ternational trade. 
ONE GREAT SOCIETY. By Howard 
| Mumford Jones. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. 241 pp. $4.50. A plea for 
| the humanities in the nuclear-jet- 
| space age. 


| THE EcoNoMICS OF MONEY & 
| BANKING. By Lester V. Chandler. 
Harper, New York. 549 pp. $6.50. 
| Third edition of a textbook by the 
| Gordon S. Rentschler professor of 
economics at Princeton. 


THE EUROPEAN MARKET. Publicis 
Corp., New York. 54 pp. This at- 
| tractive promotion, published by the 
| French advertising agency, tells 
| what the new 6-nation common mar- 
| ket is and what the general Euro- 
| pean market is like, states problems 
| and possibilities confronting Amer- 
| ican business there,-and suggests 
| how to advertise. Copies of the bro- 
chure are available at the Com- 
pany’s New York office, 610 Fifth 
| Avenue. 


| FINANCING THE Foop Store. Na- 
| tional Association of Retail Gro- 
| cers, Chicago. 21 pp. Basic prin- 
| ciples that apply to the individual 
| store. 


For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 

Branches Throughout Japon 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


@ Corporation finance 
@ Legal requirements 
@ Purchase or sale 


@ Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 
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1958 STATEMENT STUDIES. Robert 
Morris Associates, Philadelphia. $10. 
This 37th edition of an annual com- 
prises a basic study containing data 
on 173 lines of business and an 
income supplement with information 
on selling and delivery expense, of- 
ficers’ salaries, and other general 
administrative expenses on 147 
lines. Eight businesses have been 
added to the new study. 


PROCEDURES IN THE FINANCING OF 
SMALL AIRCRAFT. By £. M. Barto, 
Jr. School of Consumer Banking, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 121 pp. $5. 
Mr. Barto, assistant cashier at Com- 


merce Union Bank, Nashville, Tenn., | 
prepared this manual as a thesis | 


required for graduation from the 
school. It is designed to demonstrate 
the proper method of obtaining and 
protecting a security interest in a 
financed aircraft. The sound prac- 
tices necessary for this business are 
outlined. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TIME. By 
James T. McCay. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 178 pp. $3.95. The au- 
thor, noting that “if a man is chron- 
ically short of time, he is probably 
being swamped by the growing chal- 
lenges of his job,’ works out a time 
management plan for those who 
want to develop themselves in this 
hustling age. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT CEILING: AN 
EXXPERIMENT IN FISCAL POo.icy. By 
Marshall A. Robinson. 104 pp. $1.50. 
This study concludes that the ceiling 
has failed as a device for controlling 
Government spending and should be 
revamped. The statutory limit has: 
jeopardized long-run national de- 
fense policy, interfered with com- 
pensatory measures during reces- 
sion, hampered proper debt man- 
agement policy, fostered budgetary 
subterfuge, increased the cost of 
financing the Government. The ceil- 


ing should be replaced with budget- 
ary reforms that will force Congress 
to take a comprehensive look at 
revenues and expenditures. By budg- 
eting for a surplus in prosperous 
times we can retire debt in greater 
amounts than the increases during 
downswings. 


BRINK’S, THE MONEY MOVERS. By 
R. A. Seng and J. V. Gilmour. The 
Lakeside Press, Chicago. 128 pp. A 
short history of a century-old com- 
pany. 


A Message 


to Bankers 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE? 


If your receivables are piling up, you can control them 
quickly with the help of your local ACA collector. And 
the same is true for your customers. When local busi- 
ness men consult you for solutions to collecting accounts, 
you can confidently recommend the American Col- 
lectors Association member in your vicinity. 

Your local ACA man is skilled in the tactful collec- 
tion of overdue accounts. It’s his profession. When you 
or a patron of your bank needs to put “‘accounts receiv- 
able” into the “‘income’”’ side of the ledger, be sure to 
call him. Look for your local ACA member’s phone 
number in the Yellow Pages, or write ACA for his name. 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 
ASSOCIATION, inc. 


Needn’t worry about getting all this 5011 Ewing Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
out today, Jones. Take it home with. 

you” AN INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MODERN COLLECTION AGENCIES 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


N EW 10-key portable adding ma- 
chine is being marketed by R. C. 
Allen Business Machines, Inc., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Designated the 
4189, the new model has a 999,999.99 
listing capacity, and a totaling ca- 
pacity of 9,999,999.99. Features in- 
clude a motorized non-add key, 
motorized correction key, single and 
double spacing control, single back- 
space key, transparent plastic tear- 
off blade, and roomy, built-in “write- 
in” table ... all designed for easier 
operation. 


A ROOMY, low-cost attache case is 
offered by the Hahn Co., 2311 Fox 
Hills Drive, Dept. BKG, Los An- 
geles 64. The case has rounded cor- 
ners, 3-side zipper closing, brass 


hardware, and is covered in brown 
vinyl which has the appearance of 
leather. The case doubles as an over- 
night bag. Over-all size 1514” x 


I wrropuction of a new Sure-Rite 
ball pen, designed especially for 
bookkeepers and accountants, has 
been announced by American Stencil 
Mfg. Co., 2714 Walnut St., Denver 
5, Colo. ‘“Bookkeeper’s DUO” is 
actually two pens in one. One end 
writes in red, the other in blue or 
black. Pens have rigid barrels; ex- 
posed, stylus-type points; free-flow- 
ing, instant-dry ink; and non-skip 
points. Writing points are extra fine, 
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ideal for figure work. Pen is equip- 
ped with a pocket clip and two pro- 
tective ink-guard caps. 


A NEW, high-speed, electric collat- 
ing machine for gathering printed 
or mimeographed sheets has been 


announced by Halverson Products 
Company, Inc., 1051 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22. The collator, which re- 
quires no tools or adjustments, 
brings together eight sheets per 
second. Finished sets of paper are 
stacked automatically by the ma- 
chine in a criss-cross pattern, afford- 
ing easy pick-up for stapling, bind- 
ing or padding. The unit occupies 
20 inches by 48 inches of floor space, 
is 57 inches high and is finished in 
light green baked enamel. Weight 
is 300 pounds. 


A LOW -COST automatic envelope 
opener is now available through 
Martin Yale, Inc., 2100 West Fulton 
Street, Chicago 12. Complete details 
and literature may be obtained by 
writing Customer Service Dept. 


BOOKLETS 


A vamasuury of an, idea file bro- 
chure which describes the many uses 
of Carb-O-Copy, a hot wax carbon 
process for business forms, which 
does not require carbon papers, has 
just been announced by Cullom & 
Ghertner Company. Copies of the 
brochure can be obtained by writing 
to 600 21st Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


over 1,500 ‘“‘family type” 
restaurants from coast to coast, the 
second edition of the Motor Travel 
Directory of C.A.R. (Certified As- 
sociated Restaurants) is available 
free of charge by writing to C.A.R. 
headquarters at 1521 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. 


A 44-PAGE booklet discussing the 
most modern methods of fire pro- 
tection with steel has been published 
and is available free of charge from 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Included in the booklet are 


sections on modern building codes 


and a reference table showing more 
than 150 fire-resistant constructions 
and their fire-resistance ratings. 


A MULTI - COLOR, 12-page booklet 
describes in fullest detail the newest 
line of Photostat Masterlith offset 
duplication equipment. Copies of 
booklet can be obtained by writing 
Photostat Corporation, 1001 Jeffer- 
son Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


M overn DIRECT MAIL, a 44-page 
publication of DMPC Associates, ex- 
plains how direct mail can increase 


sales. It provides cost data, case 
histories, and information on how 
organizations can start their own 
direct mail promotion programs. 
Write to 1814 Jefferson Avenue, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 
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Inside the offices of The Michigan Bank you will find adequate space and pleasant surroundings. 


TRAILER BRANCH BANKING... 
Provides Efficient Interim Service or 
Pre-Determines Community Interest 


Here are two typical situations with one low-cost oe ae 
solution: TRAILER BRANCH BANKING. 


The Michigan Bank of Detroit opened two trailer 

branches to adequately service customers while 

permanent construction was under way. A 

principal advantage in this situation is that, after 

permanent construction is completed, the trailer, 

with equipment intact, can.be moved to another , nr 

ith f Complete banking facilities are 
ocation .. . with a minimum Of expense. offered in this 10’ x 46’ trailer branch. 


The County Trust Company of Maryland (at 
Glen Burnie) opened a trailer branch to furnish 
banking services while learning the facts of com- 
munity interest in a branch. 


In both cases, LeFebure designed and equipped 

the trailer branches to provide maximum effi- 

ciency at low cost. These are merely two of the 

many banks across the nation where LeFebure — ve 

experience and planning ability has resulted in Saw-tooth teller station arrangement 
provides easy access for customer 

attractive, efficient, convenient trailer branch transactions. 


operations. For details, mail coupon today. 


LE FEBURE CORPORATION 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send complete information on 
TRAILER BRANCH BANKING. 


NAME OF BANK 
ADDRESS 


Bank Systems and Eguyomerct 


WRITER'S NAME 
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REPRINTS 


e OFFICERS 

e DIRECTORS 

e STAFF MEMBERS 
e CUSTOMERS 


30° 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Get these 
special 


BANKING 


Starting with last July, BANKING’s editors incor- 
porated an important new section. In this section 
there will be 8 or more pages of articles each 
month, all combined to bring readers special 
monthly reports on situations in banking or busi- 
ness or the national economic pattern people live 
by—subjects vital to their welfare, the bank’s and 
its customers. 


For your 


Drop us a line. Buy one or more of these timely, 
valuable reprints from the issues shown (specify 
reprint desired) : 


per copy 
from one 
to fifty. For 
amounts over 


fifty, inquire 


@ July—15 pages, “A Dollar’s Worth, or the Main 
Economic Question of the Day—INFLATION” 
® August—16 pages, “Up-to-date Bank Selling” 


© September—16 pages, 


“Our Correspondent 
Banking System” 
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Abbott Laboratories 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

Acme Products Company 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. .............. 

Allis-Chalmers 10, 11 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. ............. 80 

American Appraisal Company 

American Building Maintenance Company. . 

American Cancer Society 124 

American Charts Company 

American Collectors Association 

American Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Associated Loan Counsellors 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Credito del Peru 


Crysto-Mat Company (Division of Nautalloy 
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City National Bank & Trust Company, 
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“Our bank considers it a privilege to support 


this worthwhile program... 


99 


says W. W. Campbell, Chairman of the Board, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City 


“The President of the United States has stated that 
‘debt management by the Federal Treasury would be 
much more difficult .. . well nigh impossible’ without 
being able to count on the readiness of our people to 
invest their savings in Savings Bonds. Our bank con- 
siders it a privilege to support this worthwhile pro- 


gram which is furnishing the Treasury with $42%/-bil- 
lion. If this sum had to be replaced with marketable 
securities it would add immeasurably to the Trea- 
sury’s refunding problem, because at the present time 
that large a block of securities could not be issued as 
long-term obligations.” 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY-FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


and loan associations, especially in the West, are pay- 
ing up to 444%. Some of the mutuals in the East are 
moving up to 314% and want to go higher. 

There has been some effort to lift the 3% ceiling 
on commercial bank rates for savings, but there is still 
a wide difference of opinion as to the wisdom of such 
action, both in banking circles and among supervisory 
authorities. 

If business recovery maintains its present momen- 
tum and the demand for money grows faster than the 
supply, the whole rate structure is bound to feel the 
pressure. So, the question of paying more for savings 
may become livelier in the next few months. 

A thing that surprised the supervisory authorities 
is that the debate among banks on this subject has 
not yet generated much heat. At least they find no 
evidence of it in correspondence. They expected a flood 
which did not occur. 

The supervisory authorities can object to rate in- 
creases only on the basis of inadequacy of earnings 
and surplus. Commercial banks might be forced to 
consider this rising rate structure in the competition 
for the savings dollar of the public, since for many 
banks savings accounts form a very large part of their 
deposits. 


Inflation, Is the Danger Past? 


The recovery movement does not seem to have the 
inflationary flush that it had earlier this year. In fact, 
prices have been remarkably steady for over a year. 


It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that a 
new doctrine should appear to the effect that the 


danger is past. It is based on several assumptions, 

One is, to quote a competent exponent of this theory, 
“that we stay at peace.” If one can call today’s condi- 
tion “peace,” while we are spending most of our budget 
for defense, let’s hope we do not stay at this kind of 
peace too long. 

Another assumption of the “inflation’s-over” schoo] 
is that prices will remain stable or fairly so. This, how- 
ever, seems to rest on the false premise that organized 
labor will temper its demands. When that occurs the 
union leaders will be out of work. 

Some of the other assumptions. seem to have more 
substance. One is that the monetary authorities can 
control things better now than before. Fifteen years 
ago the banks had about $90-billion of Government 
securities against $26-billion of loans. If the Fed 
squeezed them they simply unloaded bonds to get 
funds to lend. 

Now the ratio is $63-billion in bonds to $100-billion 
in loans, so if the banks are squeezed they have no 
easy escape. 


Plant and Equipment Spending 


Capital investment in new plant and equipment is 
rising and is now at a rate of about $34-billion annu- 
ally. It was $35-billion in 1956 and $37-billion in 1957, 
but through the years most of this money went for 
expansion of capacity. Less than half was for the 
replacement of old facilities with modern, — more ef- 
ficient equipment. 

Almost all foreign countries which are becoming 
serious competitors in various manufacturing fields 
provide for replacement costs or rapid depreciation. 


Our Foreign Situation Improving or Not? 


Fortunately, the question of our economic and po- 
litical future as a world leader has been coming more 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 
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The fast time ever saw St. Louis 
J could have bought it for six million 
dollars, and it was the mistake of my 
life that J did not do tt.” 


—Mark Twain 


Like Mark Twain, Boatmen’s 
has always believed in the fu- 
ture of St. Louis. For more than 
one hundred and ten years 
Boatmen’s has grown with 
St. Louis, offering sound finan- 
cial assistance and banking 
service with a personal touch. 


\\\ Today, more than ever, Boat- 


x) men’s can serve you, too, with 
complete correspondent 
banking facilities in the heart 

of the midwest. 


~Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162) 
and more into frank and open discussion. Our steady 
loss of gold first drew attention to a weakness in our 
position, but the subject of gold is technical and lacks 
the dramatic possibilities for attracting public atten- 
tion. 

It is easier to understand what is happening to us 
when we hear that German steel can be delivered in 
Kansas much below the domestic price. Also the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Waterway has made it pos- 
sible for similar competitive situations to occur affect- 
ing a vast number of products. 

Steel is a good, typical example of a trend that is 
much too general. Competition from abroad has been 
growing for two years. Imports of steel mill products 
topped exports by almost 80% in the first half of this 
year. Imports in May were 384,787 net tons, or 226% 
above May 1958. 

Never in history has there been such a sustained 
reversal of the traditional pattern. The approaching 
strike was a factor but even last year imports were 
running well ahead of exports. 

In construction the immediate outlook is good, al- 
though some concern is felt about over-building of 
both residential and office space in various sections. In 
the first seven months of this year residential building 
was 32% ahead of last year. 

This is reflected in mortgage recordings, although 
there is some expectation of a slow-down because home 
mortgage volume is usually sensitive to the level of 
interest rates. 

The rate charged for conventional mortgages has 
been rising. In July the average was 5.9% against 
5.6% a year ago. Investors prefer the conventional 
mortgages over those of lower rate guaranteed by the 
FHA and VA. In June 76% of all mortgages were of 
the conventional type. 
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Corporate earnings are setting new records. After = 
taxes 395 companies reported $1,733,943,000 for the © 
second quarter, a boost of almost 75% over the low = 
earnings of the same quarter in 1958. : 


L’ Affaire Khrushchev 

The Invitation to the Communist dictator may be © 
an important step toward peace or it may be, in the = 
words of Senator Dodd of Connecticut, a national dis- | 
grace. It is either a calculated gamble or a miscal- | 
culated blunder with unpredictable consequences. This © 
might be a good time for everyone to read J. Edgar © 
Hoover’s book, Masters of Deceit. 

Without waiting for the judgment of history, we | 
already know that the Invitation is regarded by the } 
Communists as a triumph and that the anti-commu- © 
nists in free and captive nations, whom we have been 
courting, must certainly be watching this new flirta- 
tion with anxiety and despair. 

Whatever this exchange of visits is called, it is a 
super-summit meeting without any guarantees and 
assurances as a prelude. It can serve a useful pur- 
pose, but whose purpose? 

Everyone knows what the other summit thing pro- 
duced—tragedy in Hungry, Poland, the Middle East, 
and the Far East. 

- We do not make many small mistakes. When we 
make them they are usually dandies. Let us hope 
this is not a mistake and that it may have some 
good results, but let us not be surprised if it ranks 
eventually with those masterpieces of misjudgment 
such as Yalta, the isolation of Berlin, Hiroshima, and 
our impulsive siding with Russia against England and 
France when our friends were about to recover ex- 
tremely valuable property in Suez which had been 
iaken by force. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK 


... AND CUSTOMERS LIKE 10 
BANK ON HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


A friendly greeting and a warm smile help make checking account 
customers feel at home. 

Hammermill Safety for their checks helps make them feel at home, 
also. They recognize its name as an old friend and its specially sensitized 
surface gives them the confidence that their money is safe with you. So 
remind them that this banking service gets your careful attention — with 
checks printed on Hammermill Safety. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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INDIANA Banks using 


the 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


INDIANAPOLIS The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 
(Merged into American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company July 31, 1959) 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Company 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
ANGOLA Angola State Bank 
AUBURN City National Bank 
BEDFORD Citizens National Bank 
BLOOMINGTON The Citizens Bank & Trust Co. of Bloomington, Ind. 
BOONVILLE Peoples Trust & Savings. Bank 
DECATUR First State Bank 
ELKHART First Old State Bank 
St. Joseph Valley Bank 
EVANSVILLE Old National Bank in Evansville 
Lamasco Bank 
FORT WAYNE Anthony Wayne Bank 
Fort Wayne National Bank 
Indiana Bank & Trust Co. of Fort Wayne 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company 
GARY Garg National Bank 
GOSHEN Salem Bank & Trust Company 
GREENSBURG Decatur County National Bank 
Union Trust Company 
HAMMOND The Calumet National Bank of Hammond 
Mercantile National Bank of Hammond 
JASPER The Dubois County State Bank 
KENDALLVILLE Campbell & Fetter Bank 
LAGRANGE Farmers State Bank 
LEESBURG Peoples State Bank 
(installation awaiting completion of new building). . 
MADISON First National Bank of Madison 
MARION 
MICHIGAN CITY Citizens Bank of Michigan City 
The Merchants National Bank 
MT. VERNON Peoples Bank & Trust Company 


MUNCIE Industrial Trust & Savings Bank 
ute to an Merchants National Bank 
Merchants Trust Company 

NORTH VERNON Union Bank & Trust Company 


PRINCETON Gibson County Bank 
Q RENSSELAER State Bank of Rensselaer 
ROCHESTER Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rochester 
SALEM Farmers-Citizens State Bank 


52 banks in the State of Indiana SHELBYVILLE Farmers National Bank 


SOUTH BEND American Trust Company 
have installed 173 POST-TRONIC* Machines, The National Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend 


replacing 343 conventional SPEEDWAY Speedway State Bank 


bookkeeping machines. SULLIVAN Sullivan State Bank 
VALPARAISO First State Bank of Valparaiso 


In addition, 11 more banks will soon take WARSAW os rs gr = of Warsaw 
e City Ban 
delivery of 19 POST-TRONIC Machines. WEST HARRISON Merchants Bank & Trust Company 


WESTPORT Union Trust Company 
Confirmed reports to July 15 show WHITING American Trust & Savings Bank 


4,599 POST-TRONIC Machines now in use in 
1,040 banks in all 50 states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


Of special interest to world-wide finance, 
National POST-TRONIC Machines 
have been installed in banks 

in Switzerland and Norway, 

and have been ordered by many banks 
throughout the world. 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY. Ask him to 
demonstrate the POST-TRONIC Machine, and show you how 

you can obtain many time- and money-saving advantages of 

one run electronically controlled posting IMMEDIATELY... 

using your choice of either ALPHA-DIGIT or NUMERIC Ac- ~* ony 
count Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Machine: 
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